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NOTE 


In  the  following  'Collected  Edition'  will  be  found,  more  or  less 
revised,  all  my  Poetical  Writings,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
which  my  maturer  judgment  does  not  approve,  and  with  the  addition 
of  many  which  are  now  either  printed  or  collected  for  the  first 
time.  R.   B, 


To  show  the  tyranny  of  majorities, 

The  cruelty  of  social  fallacies  ; 

To  war  against  the  Inquisition,  whether 

He  who  affinns  the  judgment  swear  by  God, 

Or  by  the  fetish  of  a  microscope  ; 

To  hold  forth  hope  for  every  living  thing  ; 

To  remind  moralists  that  man's  worst  crimes 

Are  not  his  crimes  against  society  ; 

To  speak  in  passion  (lie  one  needful  word 

For  Woman,  vindicating  from  man's  lust 

The  white  slave  feminine  of  modern  life  ; 

To  essay  the  Soul's  song  in  a  troubled  age 

Of  spiritual  headsmen  and  police  ; 

To  put  the  Celtic  glamour  over  ej'es 

Much  troubled  by  the  garish  glare  of  day ; 

To  fight  oppression,  to  assail  the  Flesh, 

To  raise  the  basest  and  to  brand  the  best — 

Go  forth,  O  Songs — bread  cast  upon  the  water. 

Return  to  me  (if  ye  do  return) 

Yonder,  on  the  Great  Ocean's  farther  shore. 
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PiS    one    looks    on    land    and    sea 

Thro'    vast    windows    of    stain'd    glass, 
Colour'd    faint    by    fantasy. 

Watch    the    wan    Processions    pass — 
Linger   here,    but    not    for    long 

In    the    Past's    sick    chamber    stay ; 
Pass    to    fresher    fields    of   song 

In    the    living    light    of  day. 


THE  STRANGE   COUNTRY 

I  HAVE  come  from  a  mystical  Land  of  Light 

To  a  Strange  Country ; 
The  Land  I  have  left  is  forgotten  quite 

In  the  Land  I  see. 

The  round  Earth  rolls  beneath  my  feet, 

And  the  still  Stars  glow, 
The  murmuring  Waters  rise  and  retreat, 

The  Winds  come  and  go. 

Sure  as  a  heart-beat  all  things  seem 

In  this  Strange  Country ; 
So  sure,  so  still,  in  a  dazzle  of  dream, 

All  things  flow  free. 

'Tis  life,  all  life,  be  it  pleasure  or  pain, 

In  the  Field  and  the  Flood, 
In  the  beating  Heart,  in  the  burning  Brain, 

In  the  Flesh  and  the  Blood. 


THE  STRANGE   COUNTRY 

Deep  as  Death  is  the  daily  strife 

Of  this  Strange  Country  : 
All  things  thrill  up  till  they  blossom  in  Life, 

And  flutter  and  flee. 

Nothing  is  stranger  than  the  rest, 

From  the  pole  to  the  pole, 
The  weed  by  the  way,  the  eggs  in  the  nest, 

The  Flesh  and  the  Soul. 

Look  in  mine  eyes,  O  Man  I  meet 

In  this  Strange  Country  ! 
Lie  in  mine  arms,  O  Maiden  sweet, 

With  thy  mouth  kiss  me  ! 

Go  by,  O  King,  with  thy  crowned  brow 

And  thy  sceptred  hand — 
Thou  art  a  straggler  too,  I  vow, 

From  the  same  strange  Land. 

O  wondrous  Faces  that  upstart 

In  this  Strange  Country  ! 
O  Souls,  O  Shades,  that  become  a  part 

Of  my  Soul  and  me  ! 


THE  STRANGE    COUNTRY 

What  are  ye  working  so  fast  and  fleet, 
O  Humankind  ? 
*  We  are  building  Cities  for  those  whose  feet 
Are  coming  behind ; 

'  Our  stay  is  short,  we  must  fly  again 

From  this  Strange  Country  ; 
But  others  are  growing,  women  and  men, 
Eternally  ! ' 

Child,  what  art  thou  ?  and  what  am  /? 

But  a  breaking  wave  ! 
Rising  and  rolling  on,  we  hie 

To  the  shore  of  the  grave. 

I  have  come  from  a  mystical  Land  of  Light 

To  this  Strange  Country ; 
This  dawn  I  came,  I  shall  go  to-night, 

Ay  me  !  ay  me  ! 

I  hold  my  hand  to  my  head  and  stand 

Neath  the  air's  blue  arc, 
I  try  to  remember  the  mystical  Land, 

But  all  is  dark. 


THE  STRANGE   COUNTRY 

And  all  around  me  swim  Shapes  like  mine 

In  this  Strange  Country  ; — 
They  break  in  the  glamour  of  gleams  divine, 

And  they  moan  '  Ay  me  ! ' 

Like  waves  in  the  cold  Moon's  silvern  breath 

They  gather  and  roll, 
Each  crest  of  white  is  a  birth  or  a  death, 

Each  sound  is  a  Soul. 

Oh,  whose  is  the  Eye  that  gleams  so  bright 

O'er  this  Strange  Country  ? 
It  draws  us  along  with  a  chain  of  light, 

As  the  Moon  the  Sea  ! 


THE  BALLAD   OF  JUDAS  LSCARLOT 

'TwAS  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Lay  in  the  Field  of  Blood  ; 
'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Beside  the  body  stood. 

Black  was  the  earth  by  night, 

And  black  was  the  sky  ; 
Black,  black  were  the  broken  clouds, 

Tho'  the  red  Moon  went  by. 

'Twas  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Strangled  and  dead  lay  there  ; 
Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Look'd  on  it  in  despair. 

The  breath  of  the  World  came  and  went 

Like  a  sick  man's  in  rest ; 
Drop  by  drop  on  the  World's  eyes 

The  dews  fell  cool  and  blest. 
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Then  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Did  make  a  gentle  moan — 
'  I  will  bury  underneath  the  ground 
My  flesh  and  blood  and  bone. 

'  I  will  bury  deep  beneath  the  soil, 

Lest  mortals  look  thereon, 
And  when  the  wolf  and  raven  come 
The  body  will  be  gone  ! 

'  The  stones  of  the  field  are  sharp  as  steel. 

And  hard  and  cold,  God  wot ; 
And  I  must  bear  my  body  hence 
Until  I  find  a  spot ! ' 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
So  grim,  and  gaunt,  and  gray. 

Raised  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
And  carried  it  away. 

And  as  he  bare  it  from  the  field 

Its  touch  was  cold  as  ice, 
And  the  ivory  teeth  within  the  jaw 

Rattled  aloud,  like  dice. 


THE  BALLAD   OF  JUDAS  ISCARIOT 

As  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Carried  its  load  with  pain, 
The  Eye  of  Heaven,  like  a  lanthom's  eye, 

Open'd  and  shut  again. 

Half  he  walk'd,  and  half  he  seemed 

Lifted  on  the  cold  wind  ; 
He  did  not  turn,  for  chilly  hands 

Were  pushing  from  behind. 

The  first  place  that  he  came  unto 

It  was  the  open  wold, 
And  underneath  were  prickly  whins. 

And  a  wind  that  blew  so  cold. 

The  next  place  that  he  came  unto 

It  was  a  stagnant  pool, 
And  when  he  threw  the  body  in 

It  floated  light  as  wool. 

He  drew  the  body  on  his  back. 

And  it  was  dripping  chill. 
And  the  next  place  he  came  unto 

Was  a  Cross  upon  a  hill. 


THE  BALLAD   OF  JUDAS  LSCARIOT 

A  Cross  upon  the  windy  hill, 

And  a  Cross  on  either  side, 
Three  skeletons  that  swing  thereon, 

Who  had  been  cnicified. 

And  on  the  middle  cross-bar  sat 

A  white  Dove  slumbering; 
Dim  it  sat  in  the  dim  light, 

With  its  head  beneath  its  wing. 

And  underneath  the  middle  Cross 
A  grave  yawn'd  wide  and  vast, 

But  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Shiver'd,  and  glided  past. 

The  fourth  place  that  he  came  unto 

It  was  the  Brig  of  Dread, 
And  the  great  torrents  rushing  down 

Were  deep,  and  swift,  and  red. 

He  dared  not  fling  the  body  in 

For  fear  of  faces  dim, 
And  arms  were  waved  in  the  wild  water 

To  thrast  it  back  to  him. 


THE  BALLAD   OF  JUDAS  ISCARIOT 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Turned  from  the  Brig  of  Dread, 

And  the  dreadful  foam  of  the  wild  water 
Had  splashed  the  body  red. 

For  days  and  nights  he  wandered  on 

Upon  an  open  plain, 
And  the  days  went  by  like  blinding  mist. 

And  the  nights  like  rushing  rain. 

For  days  and  nights  he  wandered  on, 

All  thro'  the  Wood  of  Woe ; 
And  the  nights  went  by  like  moaning  wind, 

And  the  days  like  drifting  snow. 

Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Came  with  a  weary  face — 
Alone,  alone,  and  all  alone, 

Alone  in  a  lonely  place  ! 

He  wandered  east,  he  wandered  west, 

And  heard  no  human  sound  ; 
For  months  and  years,  in  grief  and  tears. 

He  wandered  round  and  round. 
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For  months  and  years,  in  grief  and  tears, 

He  walked  the  silent  night ; 
Then  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Perceived  a  far-off  light. 

A  far-off  light  across  the  waste, 

As  dim  as  dim  might  be. 
That  came  and  went  like  the  lighthouse  gleam 

On  a  black  night  at  sea. 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Crawl'd  to  the  distant  gleam ; 
And  the  rain  came  down,  and  the  rain  was  blown 

Against  him  with  a  scream. 

For  days  and  nights  he  wandered  on, 

Push'd  on  by  hands  behind  ; 
And  the  days  went  by  like  black,  black  rain, 

And  the  nights  hke  rushing  wind. 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot, 

Strange,  and  sad,  and  tall. 
Stood  all  alone  at  dead  of  night 

Before  a  lighted  hall. 
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And  the  wold  was  white  with  snow, 
And  his  foot-marks  black  and  damp, 

And  the  ghost  of  the  silvern  Moon  arose, 
Holding  her  yellow  lamp. 

And  the  icicles  were  on  the  eaves, 
And  the  walls  were  deep  with  white. 

And  the  shadows  of  the  guests  within 
Pass'd  on  the  window  light. 

The  shadows  of  the  wedding  guests 

Did  strangely  come  and  go. 
And  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Lay  stretch'd  along  the  snow. 

The  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Lay  stretched  along  the  snow  ; 
'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Ran  swiftly  to  and  fro. 

To  and  fro,  and  up  and  down, 

He  ran  so  swiftly  there. 
As  round  and  round  the  frozen  Pole 

Glideth  the  lean  white  bear. 
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'Twas  the  Bridegroom  sat  at  the  table-head, 
And  the  lights  burnt  bright  and  clear — 
'  Oh,  who  is  that,'  the  Bridegroom  said, 
'  Whose  weary  feet  I  hear  ? ' 

'Twas  one  look'd  from  the  lighted  hall, 
And  answered  soft  and  slow, 
'  It  is  a  wolf  runs  up  and  down 
With  a  black  track  in  the  snow.' 

The  Bridegroom  in  his  robe  of  white 
Sat  at  the  table-head — 
*  Oh,  who  is  that  who  moans  without  ? ' 
The  blessed  Bridegroom  said. 

'Twas  one  looked  from  the  lighted  hall. 

And  answered  fierce  and  low, 
"Tis  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Gliding  to  and  fro.' 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Did  hush  itself  and  stand, 
And  saw  the  Bridegroom  at  the  door 

With  a  light  in  his  hand. 
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The  Bridegroom  stood  in  the  open  door, 

And  he  was  clad  in  white, 
And  far  within  the  Lord's  Supper 

Was  spread  so  broad  and  bright. 

The  Bridegroom  shaded  his  eyes  and  look'd, 
And  his  face  was  bright  to  see — 
'  What  dost  thou  here  at  the  Lord's  Supper 
With  thy  body's  sins  ?  '  said  he. 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Stood  black,  and  sad,  and  bare — 
'  I  have  wandered  many  nights  and  days  ; 
There  is  no  light  elsewhere.' 

'Twas  the  wedding  guests  cried  out  within, 
And  their  eyes  were  fierce  and  bright — 
'  Scourge  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Away  into  the  night ! ' 

The  Bridegroom  stood  in  the  open  door. 
And  he  waved  hands  still  and  slow. 

And  the  third  time  that  he  waved  his  hands 
The  air  was  thick  with  snow. 
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And  of  ever)'  flake  of  falling  snow, 

Before  it  touched  the  ground, 
There  came  a  dove,  and  a  thousand  doves 

Made  sweet  sound. 

'Twas  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Floated  away  full  fleet, 
And  the  wings  of  the  doves  that  bare  it  off 

Were  like  its  winding-sheet. 

'Twas  the  Bridegroom  stood  at  the  open  door, 

And  beckon'd,  smiling  sweet ; 
'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Stole  in,  and  fell  at  his  feet. 

'  The  Holy  Supper  is  spread  within, 

And  the  many  candles  shine. 

And  I  have  waited  long  for  thee 

Before  I  poured  the  wine  ! ' 

The  supper  wine  is  poured  at  last, 
The  lights  burn  bright  and  fair, 

Iscariot  washes  the  Bridegroom's  feet. 
And  dries  them  with  his  hair. 
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HAKON 

Hakon  of  Thule,  ere  he  died, 
Summoned  a  Priest  to  his  bed-side. 

'  Ho,  Priest ! '  with  blackening  brow  quoth  he, 
'  What  comfort  canst  thou  cast  to  me  ?  ' 

The  young  Priest,  with  a  timorous  mouth, 
Told  of  the  new  gods  of  the  South, — 

Of  Mary  Mother  and  her  Child, 
And  holy  Saints  with  features  mild ; 

Of  those  who  hate  and  those  who  love, 
Of  Hell  beneath  and  Heaven  above. 

Then  Hakon  laughed  full  loud  and  shrill— 
'  Serve  thy  puny  gods  who  will  ! 
I  c 
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Then,  roaring  to  his  henchman  red, 

*  Slit  me  the  throat  o'  the  Priest,'  he  said ; 

'  His  red  heart's  blood  shall  flow  before, 
As  steaming  sacrifice  to  Thor ! 

*  Bring  me  my  mighty  drinking-cup  ! 
With  fiery  wine  now  fill  it  up  ! ' 

Then,  though  so  faint  his  life's  blood  ran,- 
'■  Let  me  die  standing,  like  a  man  ! ' 

He  swore,  and  staggered  to  his  legs, 
And  drained  the  goblet  to  the  dregs. 

'  Skaal  be  to  the  gods  ! '  he  said — 
His  great  heart  burst,  and  he  was  dead  ! 
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THE  DEATH   OF  ROLAND 

De  Karlemane  et  de  Rolant, 
Et  d'Olivier,  et  des  vassaus, 
Qui  moururent  a  Rainscevaux  ! 

I. 

Dead  was  Gerard  the  fair,  the  girl-mouth'd,  the  gay, 
Who  jested  with  the  foe  he  slung  his  sword  to  slay  ; 
Dead  was  the  giant  Guy,  big-hearted,  small  of  brain  ; 
Dead  was  the  hunchback  Sanche,  his  red  hunch  slit  in 

twain  ; 
Dead  was  the  old  hawk  Luz,  and  sleeping  by  his  side 
His  twin-sons,  Charles  the  fleet,  and  Pierre  the  serpent- 
eyed; 
Dead  was  Antoine,  the  same  who  swore  to  speak  no  word 
Till  five  score  heathen  heads  fell  by  his  single  sword  : 
Dead   was   the  wise  Gerin,  who  gript  both  spear  and 

pen; 
Sansun  was  dead,  Gereir  was   dead  ! — dead  were    the 
mighty  men  ! 
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THE   DEATH  OF  ROLAND 

II. 

Then  Roland  felt  his  sense  return,  and  sth-r'd,  and  cried, 

Felt  down  if  Adalmar  lay  safe  against  his  side, 

And  smiled  most  quietlie,  for  joy  the  Sword  was  there  ; 

With  heavy-mailed  hand  brush'd  back  his  bloody  hair. 

And  lying  prone  upon  his  back,  beheld  on  high 

The  stars  like  leopard-spots  strewn  in  the  sapphire  sky. 

He  turn'd  his  head,  and  lo  !  the  large  hills  looming  dim, 

In  the  wan  west  the  Moon  with  red  and  wasting  rim ; 

Then  sighing  sore,  swung  round  his  head  as  in  a  swoon, 

And  met  the  hunchback's  eyne,  glazed  beneath  the  Moon. 

Chill  was  the  air,  and  frosty  vapours  to  and  fro. 

Like  sheeted  shapes,  in  dim  moonshine,  were  stealing 

slow ; 
And  Roland  thought,  because  his  wound  had  made  him 

weak. 
The  cold  shapes  breathed  alive  their  breath  upon   his 

cheek. 
Crawling  unto  his  knees,  shivering  in  the  cold. 
He  loosed  his  helm,  and  dimly  gleaming  down  it  roll'd ; 
And  darkly  his  dim  eyes  distinguished  things  around, — 
The  mute  and  moveless  shapes  asleep  upon  the  ground, 
A  helm  glittering  dim,  a  sword-hilt  twinkling  red, 
A  white  steed  quivering  beside  a  warrior  dead, 
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And  in  one  moonlit  place,  a  ring  on  a  white  hand, 
When  Roland   thought,  '  Gerard  !    the  brightest  of  the 

band  ! ' 
And  no  one  stirr'd ;  behind,  the  hills  loom'd  large  and 

dim; 
And  in  the  west  the  waning  Moon  with  red  and  wasting 

rim. 

III. 
Then  Roland  cried  aloud,  '  If  living  man  there  be 
Among  these  heaps  of  slain,  let  that  man  answer  me  ! ' 
And  no  soul  spake.     The  wind  crept  chilly  over  all. 
But  no  man  felt  it  creep,  or  heard  the  leader  call. 
'  Ho,  Olivier  1  Gerin  !  speak,  an'  ye  be  not  slain  ! 
The  voices  of  the  hills  echoed  the  cry  again, — 
Only  a  heathen  Churl  rose  cursing  on  his  side, 
And  spat  at  him  who  spake,  and  curl'd  his  limbs,  and 

died. 
Then  Roland's  mighty  heart  was  heavy  with  its  w^oes, — 
When  fitfully,  across  the  fields,  faint  radiance  rose. 
First  a  faint  spark,  and  then  a  gleam,  and  then  a  glare, 
Then  smoke  and  crimson  streaks  that  mingled  in  the  air. 
And  as  the   thick  flame   clear'd,  and  the  black  smoke 

swam  higher. 
There  loom'd  beyond  a  Shape  Uke  one  girt  round  with 

fire! 
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And  Roland  cried  aloud,  because  his  joy  was  great, 
And  brandish'd  Adalmar,  and  fell  beneath  the  weight, 
But  lying  prone  strain'd  -  eyes,  and,  gazing  through  the 

night, 
Still  saw  the  glittering  Shape  circled  with  spectral  light. 
He  seemed  in  a  dark  dream,  he  could  not  think  at  all. 
Until  his  heart  rose  up,  and  he  had  strength  to  crawl : 
Then,  like  a  bruisbd  worm  weary  he  slipt  and  slow, 
Straining  his  fever'd  eyes  lest  the  sweet  ghost  should  go. 
And  oft  he  paused  to  breathe,  feeling  his  pulses  fail, 
'Mong  heathens  foul  to  smell  and  warriors  clad  in  mail. 
But  coming  near  the  gleam  beheld  the  godly  man, 
Turpin  the  Archbishop,  unhelm'd  and  gaunt  and  wan, — 
Gripping  with  skinny  hand  the  ivory  Cross  sat  he. 
Clad  head  to  heel  in  snow  white  mail  and  propt  against 

a  tree 


IV. 

And  when  on  hands  and  knees  the   stricken  Chief  came 

near, 
The  Bishop  raised  the  Cross,  and  knew  his  comrade 

dear; 
And  Roland's  heart  swell'd  up,  and  tears  were  on  his 

cheek,  -  .   • 

He  touch'd  the  blessbd  Cross,  and  smiled  and  did  not 

speak  ; 
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While,  '  Glory  be  to  God  ! '  the  Bishop  faintly  said, 
'  Thou  livest,  kinsman  dear,  though  all  the  rest  be  dead  ! 
For  while  I  linger'd  here  and  listen'd  for  a  sound, 
And  in  the  dim  red  Moon  beheld  the  dead  around, 
Thinking  I  heard  a  cry,  I  sought  to  cry  again, 
But  all  my  force  had  fled,  and  I  was  spent  with  pain ; 
When,  peering  round,  I  saw  this  heathen  at  my  heel, 
And   search'd   his   leathern  scrip  and  gat  me  flint  and 

steel, 
Then  crawl'd,   though    swooning-sick,    and    found    his 

charger  gray, 
And  searching  in  the  bags  found  wither'd  grass  and  hay, 
And  made  a  fire,  a  sign  for  thee,  whoe'er  thou  wert, 
But  fainted  when  it  blazed,  for  I  am  sorely  hurt ; 
And  waken'd  to  behold  thee  near,  wounded  and  weak, 
The  red  fire  flaming  on  thy  face,  thy  breath   upon  my 

cheek,' 


V. 

Then   those   brave  Chiefs   wrung  hands,  and   as   the 

crimson  flare 
Died  out,  and  all  was  dark,  the  Bishop  said  a  prayer ; 
And  shadows  loom'd  out  black  against  the  frosty  shine, 
While  Turpin  search'd  his  pouch  and  murmur'd,  '  Here 

is  wine  ! ' 
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And  Roland  on  his  elbows  raised  himself  and  quafif'd, 

Yea,   till  his   head   reel'd  round,   a  great  and  goodly 

draught, 
And  quickly  he  felt  strong,  his  heart  was  wild  and  light, 

He   placed  his  dear  Sword  softly   down,  and   rose  his 

height, 
Loosening  his  mail,  drew  forth  the  shirt  that  lay  beneach, 
And  took  the  blood-stain'd  silk  and   tore   it  with  his 

teeth. 
Dressing  the   Bishop's  wounds  with   chilly   hand    and 

slow. 
Then,  while  the  Bishop  pray'd,  bound  up  his  own  wide 

wound  alsoe. 

VI. 

Then  Roland  search'd  around,  dipping  his  hands  in 

blood, 
Till  in  a  henchman's  pack  he  found  a  torch  of  wood. 
And  taking  flint  and  steel,  blew  with  his  mouth,  and  lo  ! 
The  torch  blazed  bright,  and  all  grew  crimson   in  the 

glow. 
Then  into  Turpin's  hands  he  set  that  beacon  bright 
Who  glittering  like  fire,  sat  looming  in  its  light, 
And  crept  across  the  mead,  into  the  dark  again, 
And  felt   the   faces   of  the  dead,   seeking  the    mighty 

men. 
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VII. 

Blest  be  thy  name,  White  Mary,  for  thy  breath  and 
might, 

Like  vapour  cold,  did  fill  the  nostrils  of  thy  knight! 

Yea,  all  his  force  came  back,  his  red  wound  ceased  to 
bleed. 

And  he  had  hands  of  strength  to  do  a  blessed  deed  ! 

For  one  by  one  he  found  each  well-beloved  head, 

Sought  out  the  mighty  Chiefs,  among  the  drifts  of  dead, 

Softly  unloosed  their  helms,  let  the  long  tresses  flow, 

Trail'd  them  to  Turpin's  feet  and  set  them  in  a  row ; 

And  underneath  the  tree  the  pine-torch  blazing  bright 

Lit  shapes  in  silvern  mail  and  faces  snowy  white  : 

Sansun,  who  grasp'd  his  sword  with  grip  that  ne'er  un- 
loosed j 

Gerin,  with  chin  on  breast,  as  if  he  breathed  and  mused  ; 

Great  Guy,  with  twisted  limbs,  and  bosom  gash'd  and 
bare. 

And  blood-clots  on  his  arms  the  frost  had  frozen  there ; 

Old  Luz,  his  skinny  hands  filled  with  a  foeman's  beard ; 

Charles  with  his  feet  lopp'd  off,  Pierre  with  his  green  eye 
spear'd  ; 

Sanche,  the  fierce  woman's  foe,  and  round  his  neck, 
behold  ! 

A  lock  of  lady's  hair  set  in  a  ring  of  gold  ; 
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Antoine,  with  crafty  smile,  as  if  new  fights  he  plann'd  ; 
Gerard,  still  smiling  on  the  ring  that  deckt  his  hand  ; 
And,  brightest  of  the  host,  our  Roland's  comrade  dear, 
The  iron  woman-shape,  the  long-lock'd  Olivier, 
Who  gript  the  bladeless  hilt  of  Durandal  his  pride, 
And  held  it  to  his  kissing  lips,  as  when  he  droop'd  and 
died. 

VIII. 

And  Turpin  raised  the  torch,  counted  them,  one  by  one  : 
'Ah,  woe  is  me,  sweet  knights,  for  now   your  work   is 

done ! ' 
Then,  reaching  with  the  Cross,  he  touch'd  their  brows 

and  cried  : 
'White  Mary  take  your  souls,  and  place  them  at  her  side, 
White  Mary  take  your  souls,  and  guard  them  tenderlie, — 
For  ye  were  goodly  men  as  any  men  that  be  ! ' 
And  Roland  stooping  touch'd  the  brow  of  Olivier, 
Smoothing  the  silken  hair  behind  the  small  white  ear. 
And  cried,  '  Ah,  woe  is  me,  that  we  should  ever  part ! ' 
And  kiss'd  him  on  the  clay-cold  lips,  and  swoon'd,  for 

ache  of  heart. 

IX. 

Then   Turpin    dropt   the  torch,   that  flamed    upon   the 

ground, 
But    drinking   blood  and    dew,  died    out  with  drizzlie 

sound  j 
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He  groped  for  Roland's  heart,  and  felt  it  faintly  beat, 
And,  feeling  on  the  earth,  he  found  the  wine-flask  sweet, 
And    fainting    with  the  toil,  slaked   not  his   own  great 

drouth, 
But,  shivering,  held  the  flask  to  Roland's  gentle  mouth  : 
E'en  then,  his  Soul  shot  up,  and  in  its  shirt  of  steel 
The  Corse  sank  back,  with  crash  like   ice   that  cracks 

beneath  the  heel ! 

X. 

The  frosty  wind  awaken'd  Roland  from  his  swound, 
And,    spitting   salt    foam   from   his   tongue,   he   look'd 

around, 
And  saw  the  Bishop  dear  lying  at  length  close  by, — 
Touch'd  him,  and  found  him  cold,  and  utter'd  a  great  cry: 
'  Now,  dead  and  cold,  alas  !  lieth  the  noblest  wight 
For    preaching  sermons  sweet  and  wielding   sword   in 

fight; 
His  voice  was  as  a  trump  that  on  a  mountain  blows, 
He  scatter'd  oils  of  grace  and  wasted  heathen-foes, — 
White  Mary  take  his  soul,  to  join  our  comrades  dear. 
And  let  him  wear  his  Bishop's  crown  in  heaven  above, 

as  here ! ' 

XI. 

Now  it  grew  chiller  far,  the  grass  was  moist  with  dew. 
The  land  skip  glimmer'd  pale,  the  hoary  breezes  blew. 
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The  many  stars  above  melted  like  snow-flakes  white, 
Behind  the  great  blue  hills  the  East  was  laced  with  light, 
The  dismal  vale  loom'd  clear  against  a  crimson  glow. 
Clouds  spread  above  like  wool,  pale  steam  arose  below, 
And  on  the  faces  dead  the  frosty  Morning  came, 
On  mighty  men  of  mark  and  squires  unknown  to  fame, 
And    golden    mail    gleam'd    bright,   and  broken   steel 

gleam'd  gray, 
And  cold  dew  filled  the  wounds  of  those  who  sleeping 

lay; 
And  Roland,  rising,  drank  the  dawn  with  lips  apart. 
But  scents  were  in  the  air  that  sicken'd  his  proud  heart  ! 
Yea,  all  was  deathly  still ;  and  now,  though  it  was  day. 
The  Moon  grew  small  and  pale,  but  did  not  pass  away, 
The  white  mist  wreath'd  and  curl'd  over  the  glittering 

dead ; 
A  cock  crew,  far  among  the  hills,  and  echoes  answered. 


Then  peering  to  the  East,  thro'  the  thick  vaporous  steam, 
He  spied  a  naked  wood,  hard  by  a  running  stream ; 
Thirsting  full  sore,  he  rose,  and  thither  did  he  hie. 
Faintly,  and  panting  hard,  because  his  end  was  nigh  ; 
But  first  he  stooping  loosed  from  Turpin's  fingers  cold 
The  Cross  inlaid  with  gems    and   wrought  about  with 
gold, 
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And  bare  the  holy  Cross  aloft  in  one  weak  hand, 
And  with  the  other  trail'd  great  Adalmar  his  brand. 
Thus  wearily  he  came  into  the  woody  place, 
And  stooping  to  the  stream  therein  did  dip  his  face. 
And  in  the  pleasant  cold  let  swim  his  great  black  curls, 
Then  swung  his  head  up,  damp  with  the  dim  dcAvy  pearls  ; 
And  while  the  black  blood  spouted  in  a  burning  jet, 
He  loosed  the  bandage  of  his  wound  and  made  it  wet, 
Wringing  the  silken  folds,  making  them  free  from  gore, 
Then  placed  them  cool  upon  the  wound,  and  tighten'd 
them  once  more. 


Eastward   rose    cloudy   mist,  drifting   like  smoke   in 
air. 
Ghastly  and  round  the  Sun  loom'd  with  a  lurid  glare, 
High  overhead  the  Moon  shrivell'd  with  sickle  chill, 
The  frosty  wind  dropp'd   down,   and  all  was   deathlier 

still. 
When  Roland,  drawing  deep  the  breath  of  vapours  cold 
Beheld  three  marble  steps,  as  of  a  Ruin  old, 
And  at  the  great  tree-bolls  lay  many  a  carven  stone, 
Thereto  a  Dial  quaint,  where  slimy  grass  had  grown  ; 
And  frosted  were  the  boughs  that  gather'd  all  around, 
And  cold  the  runlet  crept,  with  soft  and  soothing  sound, 
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And  sweetly  Roland  smiled,  thinking,  '  Since  death   is 

nigh, 
In  sooth,  I  know  no  gentler  place  where  gentle  man 

could  die  ! ' 

XIV. 

Whereon  he  heard  a  cry,  a  crash  of  breaking  boughs, 
And  from  the  thicket  wild  leapt  one  with  painted  brows ; 
Half-naked,  glistening  grim,  with  oily  limbs,  he  came, 
His  long-nail'd  fingers  curl'd,  his  bloodshot  eyes  aflame. 
Shrieking  in  his  own  tongue,  as  on  the  Chief  he  flew, 
'  Yield  thee  thy  sword  of  fame,  and   thine   own   flesh 

thereto  ! ' 
Then  Roland  gazed  and  frown'd,  though  nigh  unto  his 

death. 
Sat  still,  and  drew  up  all  his  strength  in  one  great  breath, 
Pray'd  swiftly  to  the  Saints  he  served  in  former  days. 
With  right  hand  clutch'd  the  Sword  he  was  too  weak  to 

raise, 
And  in  the  left  swung  up  the  Cross ! — and,  shrieking  hoarse, 
Between  the  eyebrows  smote  the  foe  with  all  his  force, 
Yea,  smote  him  to  the  brain,  crashing  through  skin  and 

bone, 
And  prone  the  heathen  fell,  as  heavy  as  a  stone, — 
While  gold  and  gems  of  price,  unloosen'd  by  the  blow, 
Ev'n,  as  he  fell,  rain'd  round  the  ringlets  of  the  foe  ; 
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But  Roland  kiss'd  the  Cross,  and,  laughing,  backward 

fell, 
And  on  the  hollow  air  the  laugh  rang  heavy,  like  a  knell. 

XV. 

And  Roland  thought :  *  I  surely  die ;  but,  ere  I  end. 
Let  me  be  sure  that  thou  art  ended  too,  O  friend  ! 
For  should  a  heathen  hand  grasp  thee  when  I  am  clay, 
My  ghost  would  grieve  full  sore  until  the  Judgment  Day  !' 
Then  to  the  marble  steps,  under  the  tall  bare  trees. 
Trailing  the  mighty  Sword,  he  crawl'd   on  hands  and 

knees, 
And  on  the  slimy  stone  he  struck  the  blade  with  might — 
The  bright  hilt  sounding  shook,  the  blade  flash'd  sparks 

of  light ; 
Wildly  again  he  struck,  and  his  sick  head  went  round. 
Again  there  sparkled  fire,  again  rang  hollow  sound  j 
Ten  times  he  struck,  and  threw  strange  echoes  down  the 

glade, 
Yet  still    unbroken,  sparkling  fire,  glitter'd  the  peerless 

blade ! 

xvr. 
Then  Roland  wept,  and  set  his  face  against  the  stone — 
*  Ah,  woe  !  I  shall  not  rest,  though  cold  be  flesh  and 
bone  ! ' 
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And  sickness  seized  his  soul  to  die  so  cheerless  death  ; 
When  on  his  naked  neck  he  felt  a  touch,  like  breath, — 
And  did  not  stir,  but  thought,  '  O  God,  that  madest  me, 
And  shall  my  sword  of  fame  brandish'd  by  heathens  be  ? 
And  shall  I  die  accursed,  beneath  a  heathen's  heel, 
Too  spent  to  slay  the  slave  whose  hated  breath  I  feel  ! ' 
Then,  clenching  teeth,  he  turn'd  to  look  upon  the  foe. 
His  bright  eyes  growing  dim  with  coming  death ;  and  lo  ! 
His  life  shot  up  in  fire,  his  heart  arose  again. 
For  no  unhallow'd  face  loom'd  on  his  dying  ken, 
No  heathen-breath  he  felt, — though  he  beheld,  indeed, 
The  white  arch'd  head  and  round  brown  eyes  of  Veillintif, 
his  Steed ! 

XVII. 

And  pressing  his  moist  cheek  on  his  who  gazed  beneath, 
Curling  the  upper  lip  to  show  the  large  white  teeth, 
The  white  horse,  quivering,  look'd  with  luminous  liquid 

eye, 
Then  waved  his  streaming  mane,  and  uttered  up  a  cry ; 
And  Roland's  bitterness  was  spent — he  laugh'd,  he  smiled, 
He  clasp'd  his  darling's  neck,  wept  like  a  little  child  ; 
He  kiss'd  the  foam-fleck'd  lips,  and  clasp'd  his  friend 

and  cried  : 
'  Ah,  nevermore,  and  nevermore,  shall  v/e  to  battle  ride  ! 
Ah,  nevermore,  and  nevermore,  shall  we  svseet  comrades  be, 
And  Veillintif,  had  I  the  heart  to  die  forgetting  thee  ? 
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To  leave  thy  brave  bright  heart  to  break,  in  slavery  to  the 

foe? 
I  had  not  rested  in  the  grave,  if  it  had  ended  so  ! 
Ah,  never  shall  we  conquering  ride,  with  banners  bright 

unfurl'd, 
A   shining  light  'mong  lesser  lights,  a  wonder   to   the 

world  ! ' 

XVIII. 

And  Veillintif  neigh'd  low,  breathing  on  him  who  died, 
Wild  rock'd  his  strong  sad  heart  beneath  his  silken  side, 
Tears  roll'd  from  his  brown  eyes  upon  his  master's  cheek. 
While  Roland,  gathering  strength,  though  wholly  worn  and 

weak. 
Held  up  the  glittering  point  of  Adalmar  the  brand, 
And  at  his  comrade's  heart  drave  with  his  dying  hand  ; 
And  the  black  blood  sprang  forth,  while  heavily  as  lead. 
With  shivering,  silken  side,  the  mighty  Steed  fell  dead. 
Then  Roland,  for  his  eyes  with  frosty  film  were  dim, 
Groped  for  his  friend,  crept  close,  and  smiled,  embracing 

him; 
And,  pillow'd  on  his  neck,  kissing  the  pure  white  hair, 
Clasp'd  Adalmar  the  brand,  and  tried  to  say  a  prayer  : 
And  that  he  conquering  died,  wishing  all  men  to  know, 
Set  firm  his  lips,  and  turn'd  his  face  towards  the  foe. 
Then  closed  his  eyes,  and  slept,  and  never  woke  again. 

Roland  is  dead,  the  gentle  knight !  dead  is  the  crown  of  men. 

I  D 
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THE  DEAD  MOTHER 

I. 

As  I  lay  asleep,  as  I  lay  asleep, 
Under  the  grass  as  I  lay  so  deep, 
A>  I  lay  asleep  in  my  white  death-serk 
Under  the  shade  of  Our  Lady's  Kirk, 
I  waken'd  up  in  the  dead  of  night, 
I  waken'd  up  in  my  shroud  o'  white. 
And  I  heard  a  cry  from  far  away. 
And  I  knew  the  voice  of  my  daughter  May  : 
'  Mother,  mother,  come  hither  to  me  ! 
Mother,  mother,  come  hither  and  see  ! 
Mother,  mother,  mother  dear. 
Another  mother  is  sitting  here  : 
My  body  is  bruised,  in  pain  I  cry. 
All  night  long  on  the  straw  I  lie, 
I  thirst  and  hunger  for  drink  and  meat. 
And  mother,  mother,  to  sleep  were  sweet ! ' 
I  heard  the  cry,  though  my  grave  was  deep. 
And  awoke  from  sleep,  and  awoke  from  sleep. 
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II. 

I  awoke  from  sleep,  I  awoke  from  sleep, 

Up  I  rose  from  my  grave  so  deep  ! 

The  earth  was  black,  but  overhead 

The  stars  were  yellow,  the  moon  was  red ; 

And  I  walk'd  along  all  white  and  thin, 

And  lifted  the  latch  and  enter'd  in. 

I  reach'd  the  chamber  as  dark  as  night, 

And  though  it  was  dark  my  face  was  white  : 

*  Mother,  mother,  I  look  on  thee  ! 
Mother,  mother,  you  frighten  me  ! 

For  your  cheeks  are  thin  and  your  hair  is  gray  ! ' 
But  I  smiled,  and  kiss'd  her  fears  away  ; 
I  smooth'd  her  hair  and  I  sang  a  song, 
And  on  my  knee  I  rock'd  her  long. 

*  O  mother,  mother,  sing  low  to  me — 
I  am  sleepy  now,  and  I  cannot  see  ! ' 
I  kiss'd  her,  but  I  could  not  weep. 

And  she  went  to  sleep,  she  went  to  sleep. 

III. 

As  we  lay  asleep,  as  we  lay  asleep, 
My  May  and  I,  in  our  grave  so  deep, 
As  we  lay  asleep  in  the  midnight  mirk, 
Under  the  shade  of  Our  Lady's  Kirk. 
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I  waken'd  up  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Though  May  my  daughter  lay  warm  and  white, 
And  I  heard  the  cry  of  a  little  one, 
And  I  knew  'twas  the  voice  of  Hugh  my  son  : 
'  Mother,  mother,  come  hither  to  me  ! 
Mother,  mother,  come  hither  and  see  ! 
Mother,  mother,  mother  dear, 
Another  mother  is  sitting  here  : 
My  body  is  bruised  and  my  heart  is  sad, 
But  I  speak  my  mind  and  call  them  bad  ; 
I  thirst  and  hunger  night  and  day. 
And  were  I  strong  I  would  fly  away  ! ' 
I  heard  the  cry  though  my  grave  was  deep, 
And  awoke  from  sleep,  and  awoke  from  sleep  ! 

IV. 

I  awoke  from  sleep,  I  awoke  from  sleep, 
Up  I  rose  from  my  grave  so  deep. 
The  earth  was  black,  but  overhead 
The  stars  were  yellow,  the  moon  was  red  ; 
And  I  walk'd  along  all  white  and  thin, 
And  lifted  the  latch  and  enter'd  in. 
'  Mother,  mother,  and  art  thou  here  ? 
I  know  your  face,  and  I  feel  no  fear ; 
Raise  me,  mother,  and  kiss  my  cheek, 
For  oh,  I  am  weary  and  sore  and  weak.' 
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I  smooth'd  his  hair  with  a  mother's  joy, 
And  he  laugh 'd  aloud,  my  own  brave  boy  j 
I  raised  and  held  him  on  my  breast, 
Sang  him  a  song,  and  bade  him  rest. 
'  Mother,  mother,  sing  low  to  me — 
I  am  sleepy  now  and  I  cannot  see  ! ' 
I  kiss'd  him,  and  I  could  not  weep. 
As  he  went  to  sleep,  as  he  went  to  sleep. 


As  I  lay  asleep,  as  I  lay  asleep, 
With  my  girl  and  boy  in  my  grave  so  deep, 
As  I  lay  asleep,  I  awoke  in  fear, 
Awoke,  but  awoke  not  my  children  dear, 
And  heard  a  cry  so  low  and  weak 
From  a  tiny  voice  that  could  not  speak  ; 
I  heard  the  cry  of  a  little  one. 
My  bairn  that  could  neither  talk  nor  run, 
My  little,  little  one,  uncaress'd, 
Starving  for  lack  of  the  milk  of  the  breast ; 
And  I  rose  from  sleep  and  enter'd  in, 
And  found  my  little  one  pinch'd  and  thin, 
And  croon'd  a  song  and  hush'd  its  moan, 
And  put  its  lips  to  my  white  breast-bone ; 
And  the  red,  red  moon  that  lit  the  place 
Went  white  to  look  at  the  little  face, 
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And  I  kiss'd,  and  kiss'd,  and  I  could  not  weep, 
As  it  went  to  sleep,  as  it  went  to  sleep. 

VI, 

As  it  lay  asleep,  as  it  lay  asleep, 
I  set  it  down  in  the  darkness  deep, 
Smooth'd  its  limbs  and  laid  it  out, 
And  drew  the  curtains  round  about ; 
Then  into  the  dark,  dark  room  I  hied, 
Where  awake  lay  he  at  the  woman's  side  ; 
And  though  the  chamber  was  black  as  night, 
He  saw  my  face,  for  it  was  so  white  ; 
I  gazed  in  his  eyes,  and  he  shriek'd  in  pain. 
And  I  knew  he  would  never  sleep  again, 
And  back  to  my  grave  went  silently, 
And  soon  my  baby  was  brought  to  me  ; 
My  son  and  daughter  beside  me  rest, 
My  little  baby  is  on  my  breast ; 
Our  bed  is  warm  and  our  grave  is  deep, 
But  he  cannot  sleep,  he  cannot  sleep  ! 
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(covenant  period.) 

Bar  the  door  !  put  out  the  light,  for  it  gleams  across  the 
night, 
And  guides  the  bloody  motion  of  their  feet ; 
Hush  the  bairn  upon  thy  breast,  lest  it  guide  them  in 
their  quest, 
And  with  water  quench  the  blazing  of  the  peat. 
Now,  Wife,  sit  still  and  hark  ! — hold  my  hand  amid  the 
dark  ; 
O  Jeanie,  we  are  scattered — e'en  as  sleet ! 

It  was  down  on  Drumliemoor,  where  it  slopes  upon  the 
shore, 
And  looks  upon  the  breaking  of  the  bay, 
In  the  kirkyard  of  the  dead,  where  the  heather  is  thrice 
red 
With  the  blood  of  those  asleep  beneath  the  clay  ; 
And  the  Howiesons  were  there,  and  the  people  of  Glen 
Ayr, 
And  we  gathered  in  the  gloom  o'  night — to  pray. 
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How  !     Sit  at  home  in  fear,  when  God's  Voice  was  in 
mine  ear, 
When    the    priests    of   Baal    were    slaughtering  His 
sheep  ? 
Nay  !  there  I  took  my  stand,  with  my  reap-hook  in  my 
hand, 
For  bloody  was  the  sheaf  that  I  might  reap  ; 
And  the  Lord  was  in  His  skies,  with  a  thousand  dreadful 
eyes. 
And  His  breathing  made  a  trouble  on  the  Deep, 

Each  mortal  of  the  band  brought  his  weapon  in  his  hand, 
Though  the  chopper  or  the  spit  was  all  Iiq  bare  ; 

And  not  a  man  but  knew  the  work  he  had  to  do, 
If  the  Fiend  should  fall  upon  us  unaware. 

And  our  looks  were  ghastly  white,  but  it  was  not  with 
affright, — 
The  Lord  our  God  was  present  to  our  prayer. 

Oh,  solemn,  sad,  and  slow,  rose  the  stern  voice  of  Monroe, 
And  he  curst  the  curse  of  Babylon  the  Whore  ; 

^Ve  could  not  see  his  face,  but  a  gleam  was  in  its  place, 
Like  the  phosphor  of  the  foam  upon  the  shore ; 

And  the  eyes  of  all  were  dim,  as  they  fixed  themselves  on  - 
him, 
And  the  Sea  filled  up  the  pauses  with  its  roar. 
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But  when,  with  accents  cahii,  Kilmahoe  gave  out  the 
psalm, 
The  sweetness  of  God's  Voice  upon  his  tongue, 
With  one  voice  we  praised  the  Lord  of  the  Fire  and  of 
the  Sword, 
And  louder  than  the  winter  wind  it  rung  ; 
And  across  the  stars  on  high  went  the  smoke  of  tempest 

by, 

And  a  vapour  roll'd  around  us  as  we  sung. 

'Twas  terrible  to  hear  our  cry  rise  deep  and  clear, 

Though  we  could  not  see  the  criers  of  the  cry, 
But  we  sang  and  gript  our  brands,   and  touched  each 
other's  hands, 
While  a  thin  sleet  smote  our  faces  from  the  sky ; 
And,   sudden,   strange,   and   low,    hissed    the    voice  of 
Kilmahoe, 
'  Grip  your  weapons  !  Wait  in  silence  !  They  are  nigh  !' 

And  heark'ning,  with  clench'd  teeth,  we  could  hear,  across 
the  heath, 

The  tramping  of  the  horses  as  they  flew, 
And  no  man  breathed  a  breath,  but  all  were  still  as  death, 

And  close  together  shivering  we  drew ; 
And  deeper  round  us  fell  all  the  eyeless  gloom  of  Hell, 

And — the  Fiend  was  in  among  us  ere  we  knew  ! 
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Then  our  battle  shriek  arose,  and  the  cursing  of  our  foes — 

No  face  of  friend  or  foeman  could  we  mark  ; 
But  I  struck  and  kept  my  stand  (trusting  God  to  guide 
my  hand), 
And  struck,  and  struck,  and  heard  the  hell-hounds 
bark  ; 
And  I  fell  beneath  a  horse,  but  I  reached  with  all  my 
force, 
And  ript  him  with  my  reap-hook  through  the  dark. 

As  we  struggled,  knowing  not  whose  hand  was  at  our 
throat. 
Whose  blood  was  spouting  warm  into  our  eyes, 
We  felt  the  tliick  snow-drift  swoop  upon  us  from  the 
lift, 
And  murmur  in  the  pauses  of  our  cries  ; 
But,  lo  !  before  we  wist,  rose  the  curtain  of  the  mist. 
And  the  pale  Moon  shed  her  sorrow  from  the  skies. 

O  God  !  it  was  a  sight  that  made  the  hair  turn  white. 
That  wither'd  up  the  heart's  blood  into  woe, 

To  see  the  faces  loom  in  the  dimly  lighted  gloom. 
And  the  butcher'd  lying  bloodily  below ; 

While  melting,  with  no  sound,  fell  so  peacefully  around 
The  whiteness  and  the  wonder  of  the  Snow  ! 
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Ay,  and  thicker,  thicker,  poured  the  pale  Silence  of  the 
Lord, 
From  the  hollow  of  His  hand  we  saw  it  shed, 
And   it   gather'd   round   us   there,  till   we  groan'd  and 
gasped  for  air, 
And  beneath  was  ankle-deep  and  stained  red  ; 
And  soon,  whatever  wight  was  smitten  down  in  fight 
Was  buried  in  the  drift  ere  he  was  dead. 

Then  we  beheld  at  lengtli  the  troopers  in  their  strength. 

For  faster,  faster,  faster  up  they  streamed, 
And  their  pistols  flashing  bright  showed  their  faces  ashen 
white, 
And   their  blue  steel  caught  the  driving  Moon,  and 
gleamed. 
But  a  dying  voice  cried,  '  Fly  ! '    And  behold,  e'en  at 
the  cry, 
A  panic  fell  upon  us,  and  we  screamed  ! 

Oh,  shrill  and  awful  rose,  'mid  the  splashing  blood  and 
blows, 
Our  scream  unto  the  Lord  that  let  us  die  ; 
And  the  Fiend  amid  us  roared  his  defiance  at  the  Lord, 

And  his  servants  slew  the  strong  man  'mid  his  cry ; 
And  the  Lord  kept  still  in  Heaven,  and  the  only  answer 
given 
Was  the  white  Snow  falling,  falling,  from  the  sky. 
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Then  we  fled  !  the  darkness  grew  !  'mid  the  driving  cold 
we  flew, 
Each  alone,  yea,  each  for  those  whom  he  held  dear ; 
And  I  heard  upon  the  wind  the  thud  of  hoofs  behind. 
And  the  scream  of  those  who  perish'd  in  their  fear, 
But  I  knew  by  heart  each  path  through  the  darkness  of 
the  strath. 
And  I  hid  myself  all  day, — and  I  am  here. 

Ah  !  gathered  in  one  fold  be  the  holy  men  and  bold. 
And  beside  them  the  accursed  and  the  proud ; 

The  Howiesons  are  there,  and  the  Wylies  of  Glen  Ayr, 
Kirkpatrick,  and  Macdonald,  and  Macleod. 

And  while  the  widow  groans,  lo  !  God's  Hand  around 
their  bones 
His  thin  ice  windeth  whitely,  as  a  shroud. 

On  mountain  and  in  vale  our  women  will  look  pale, 
And  palest  where  the  ocean  surges  boom  : 

Buried  'neath  snow-drift  white,  with  no  holy  prayer  or 
rite. 
Lie  the  loved  ones  they  look  for  in  the  gloom  ; 

And  deeper,  deeper  still,  spreads  the  Snow  on  vale  and  hill, 
And  deeper  and  yet  deeper  is  their  Tomb  ! 
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Ring'd  by  a  rayless  realm,  alone, 

Far  from  the  sense  of  sun  and  shower, 
A  palpable  god  with  godlike  power, 
He,  Ades,  dwelt  upon  a  Throne  ; 
Much  darkness  did  his  eyelids  tire ; 
But  the  deep  demiurgic  fire 
Lent  to  his  loneness  impulse,  hope,  thought,  passion,  and 
desire. 

Eternities  of  lonely  reign. 

Full  of  faint  dreams  of  day  and  night, 
And  glamour  white  of  starry  light, 
Oppress'd  his  patience  into  pain ; 
Upward  he  sent  a  voice  of  prayer 
That  made  a  horror  in  the  air  : 
And   '  Ades  seeks  a  Queen,   O  gods  ! '  shook  Heaven 
unaware. 
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The  gods  stopt  short  in  full  carouse, 
And  listen'd.     On  the  streams  of  Hell 
Their  whole  effulgent  conclave  fell 

As  in  a  glass.     With  soft-arch'd  brows, 
And  mngs  of  dewy-tinctured  dye, 
Bright  Iris  listen'd  blushingly  ; 
And  Here  sought  the  soul  of  Zeus  with  coldly  eager  eye. 


Then  the  clear  hyaline  grew  cold 
And  dim  before  the  Father's  face  ; 
Gray  meditation  clothed  the  place  ; 
And  rising  up  Zeus  cried,  *  Behold  ! ' — 
And  on  the  light  Olympian  wall 
A  Phantom  mystical  and  tall. 
Throned,   sceptred,  crown'd,  was  darkly  apparition'd  at 
the  call. 

<  Behold  him  ! '  Zeus  the  Father  cried, 
'  Behold  him,  rayless  and  forlorn  ! ' 
Pale  Hermes  curl'd  his  lips  in  scorn. 
And  Iris  drew  her  bow  aside ; 

Artemis  smiled  and  did  not  speak  ; 
A  blush  flush'd  Aphrodite's  cheek  ; 
And  only  owl-eyed  Pallas  look'd  with  pitying  smile  and 
meek. 
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A  weary  night  thro'  earth  and  air 
The  shadow  of  his  longing  spread, 
And  not  a  goddess  answered. 
All  nature  darken'd  at  the  prayer ; 
Deep  darkness  earth  and  air  did  shroud, 
No  star  rain'd  light,  but,  pale  and  proud, 
With  blue-edged  sickle  Artemis  cut  her  cold  path  thro' 
cloud. 


And  when  the  weary  night  was  done, 
Beyond  the  rayless  realm  upsprang, 
With  smile  that  shone  and  harp  that  rang, 

Apollo,  piloting  the  Sun ; 

And  conscious  of  him  shining  o'er, 
Dark  Ades  watch'd  the  watery  floor 
Wherein  the  fair  green  upper-world  is  shadow'd  evermore. 

When  lo,  there  murmur'd  on  his  brain, 
Like  sound  of  distant  waves,  a  sound 
That  did  his  godlike  calm  confound 
And  kiss'd  his  eyeUds  down  in  pain  ; 
And  far  above  he  heard  the  beat 
Of  musically  falling  feet, 
Hurl'd  by.  the  echoes  of  the  earth  down  to  the  sunless 
Seat. 
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And  shadow'd  in  that  sunless  glass 
He  saw  the  Image  of  a  Maid, 
Who  gather'd  flowers  in  a  green  glade 
Knee-deep  in  de\vy  meadow-grass, 
And  on  a  riverside.     Behold, 
The  sun  that  robed  her  round  with  gold, 
Mirror'd  beneath  him  raylessly,  loom'd  white  and  round 
and  cold. 

Soft  yellow  hair  that  curl'd  and  clang 
Throb'd  to  her  feet  in  softest  showers, 
And  as  she  went  she  gather'd  flowers. 
And  as  she  gather'd  flowers  she  sang  : 
It  floated  down  his  sulphurous  eaves, 
That  melody  of  flowers  and  leaves, 
Of  vineyards,  gushing  purple  wines,  and  yellow  slanted 
sheaves. 

Darkling  thought  Ades,  '  'T  would  be  choice 
Proudly  to  throne  in  solemn  cheer 
So  fair  a  Queen,  and  ever  to  hear 
Such  song  from  so  divine  a  voice  ! ' 
And  with  the  wish  he  upward  breathed 
A  mist  of  fire  that  swiftly  seethed 
Thro'  shuddering  earth-seams  overhead,  and.  round  her 
warm  knees  wreathed. 
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Whereon  the  caves  of  precious  stones 

Grew  bright  as  moonhght  throv\Ti  on  death, 
And  red  gold  brighten'd,  and  the  breath 
Drew  greenness  moist  from  buried  bones  ; 
And  every  cave  was  murmuring  : 
'  O  River,  cease  to  floAv  and  sing. 
And  bear  the  tall  Bride  on  thy  banks  to  the  footstool  of 
thy  King ! ' 

Then  writhed  the  roots  of  forest  trees 

In  tortuous  fear,  till  tremblingly 

Green  leaves  quaked  round  her.     A  sharp  cry 
Went  upward  from  the  Oreades ; 

Low  murmurs  woke  in  bower  and  cave, 

With  diapason  in  the  wave  : 
The  River  eddied  darkly  round,  obeying  as  a  slave. 

Half  stooping  dowmward,  while  she  held 
A  flower  in  loosening  fingers  light ; 
The  quick  pink  fading  from  the  white 
Upon  her  cheek  ;  with  eyes  that  welled 
Dark  dreamy  gleams  from  veins  that  dart 
Between  the  bright  brain  and  the  heart, 
And  balmy  breath  that   mildly   blew   her  rose-red  lips 
apart, ' — 

I  E 
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I.isten'd  that  Maiden  fair  and  tall 

Now  dimly  conscious  of  some  change 
That  made  the  whispering  place  seem  strange 
And  awful,  far  from  human  call  ; 

And  as  the  moaning  Stream  grew  near, 
And  whirl'd  unto  her  with  eddies  clear, 
She  saw  Hell's  glimmer  in  his  gaze  and  shrank  away  in 
fear. 

'  O  River,  sweet  with  summer  sound, 
Strong  River,  solemn  Ades'  slave. 
Flow  unto  her  with  gentle  wave, 
And  make  an  isle,  and  hem  her  round.' 
The  River,  sad  with  gentle  worth, 
Fell  backward  to  that  cave  of  earth 
Where,  troubled  with  Hell's  crimson  eyes,  he  shudder'd 
into  birth. 

Him  saw  she  trembling  ;  but  unseen, 
Under  long  sedges  lily-strew'd, 
Round  creeping  roots  of  underwood, 
Low  down  beneath  the  grasses  green 
Whereon  she  waited  wondering-eyed, 
The  waters  slid  with  stealthy  tide  : — 
Then  like  a  fountain  bubbled  up  and  foam'd  on  either 
side  ! 
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And  shrinking  back  she  gazed  in  fear 
From  oft"  an  ever  narrowing  isle — 
Around  whose  brim  waves  rose  the  while 
She  cried,  '  O  mother  Ceres,  hear  ! ' 
Then  sprang  she  wildly  to  and  fro, 
Wilder  than  rain  and  white  as  snow  ; 
'  O  honour'd  River,  grasp  thy  prize,  and  to  the  Footstool 
flow  ! ' 

One  sunbeam  swift  with  sickly  flare 
On  white  arms  waving  high  did  gleam, 
What  time  she  shriek'd,  and  the  strong  Stream 
Leapt  up  and  grasp'd  her  by  the  hair. 

And  all  was  dark.     With  vv-ild  heads  bow'd 
The  forests  murmur'd,  and  black  cloud 
Split  spumy  on  the  mountain-tops  with  fire  and  portent 
loud  ! 

Then  all  was  still  as  the  Abyss, 

Save  for  the  dark  and  bubbling  water. 
And  the  far  voice.     '  Bear  Ceres'  daughter 
Unto  the  kingly  feet  of  Dis  ! ' 

When  Ades  rose  upon  his  Throne, 
And  smote  his  kingdom's  roof  of  stone  : 
Earth   moan'd  to  her  deep  fiery   roots  —  Hell   echoed 
mth  a  groan. 

E  2 
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\Mien  swiftly  waving  sulphurous  wings 
The  Darkness  brooded  down  in  fear 
To  listen  :  every  shade  could  hear 
The  coming  River's  murmurings  ; 
And  Ades'  eyes  with  flash  of  flame 
Peer'd  up  the  chasm.     As  if  in  shame 
Of  his  slave-deed,  darkly  and  slow,  die  trembling  River 
came. 

The  gentleness  of  summer  light, 

This  Stream,  dark  Ades'  slave,  possessed  : 
The  blue  flowers  mirror'd  in  his  breast, 
And  the  meek  lamps  that  sweeten  night, 
Had  made  his  heart  too  mild  to  bear 
With  other  than  a  gentle  care, 
And  slow  sad  solemn  pace,  a  load  so  violet-eyed  and 
fair. 

So  silently  thro'  looming  rocks 
He  glimmer'd  like  a  serpent  gray 
Whose  moist  coils  hiss ;  then,  far  away, 
Lo  the  dim  gleam  of  golden  locks, 
Lo  a  far  gleam  of  glinting  gold. 
Floating  in  many  a  throbbing  fold, 
While  rippling  low  he  softly  kissed  those  queenly  eyelids 
cold. 
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Silently,  with  obeisance  meet, 
In  gentle  arms  escorting  well 
The  partner  of  eternal  Hell, 
Thus  flowed  unto  his  Master's  feet 
The  gracious  River  with  his  load  : 
Her  with  dark  arm-sweep  he  bestow'd 
On  the  great  footstool — then  again,  with  sharp  shriek, 
upward  flow'd. 

So  fair,  so  fair,  so  strangely  fair, 
Dank  from  the  waters  lay  his  love  ; 
And  lo,  he,  Ades,  stoop'd  above, 
And  shuddering  touch'd  the  yellow  hair 
That  made  his  beaded  eyeballs  close — 
Awful  as  sunshine.     Cold  as  snows, 
Pale-faced,   dank-lidded,    proud,   she   lay   in   wonderful 
repose. 

And  all  the  lesser  Thrones  that  rise 

Round  Ades  shook.     With  murmurous  breath; 
Their  Kings  shook  off  eternal  death. 
And  with  a  million  fiery  eyes 

Glared  red  above,  below,  around, 
And  saw  him  stooping  fiery-crowned ; 
And  the  white    faces  of  the   damn'd   arose   without   a 
sound. 
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As  if  an  awful  sunbeam,  rife 

With  living  gloiy,  pierced  the  gloom, 
Bringing  to  spirits  dark  with  doom 
The  summers  of  forgotten  life, — 
Those  pallid  faces,  mad  and  stem, 
Rose  up  in  foam,  and  each  in  turn 
Roll'd  downward,  as  a  white  wave  breaks,  and  seem'd  to 
plead  and  yearn. 

What  time  this  horror  loom'd  beyond, 
Her  soul  was  troubled  into  sighs  : 
Stooping,  crown'd  Ades  touch'd  her  eyes 
With  dim  and  ceremonial  wand  ; 
And  looking  up,  she  saw  and  knew 
x\n  awful  love  which  did  subdue 
Itself  to  lier  bright   comeliness  and  gave  her   greeting 
due  ! 

'Welcome  ! ' — The  rocks  and  chasms  and  caves. 
The  thousand  Thrones  and  their  black  Kings, 
The  very  snakes  and  creeping  things. 
The  damn'd  within  the  wailing  waves, 

Groan'd  '  Welcome  ; '  and  she  heard — with  light 
Fingers  that  writhed  in  tresses  bright ; — 
But  when  he  touch'd  her  to  the  soul,  she  slowly  rose  her 
heicrht. 
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Low  at  her  feet,  huge  Cerberus 

Crouch'd  groaning,  but  with  royal  look 
She  stooping  silenced  him,  and  took 
The  Throne  sublirqe  and  perilous 

That  rose  to  hold  her  and  upstream'd 
Vaporous  fire  :  the  dark  Void  scream'd, 
The  Sisters  of  the  fire  made  moan,  with  eyes  and  teeth 
that  gleam'd. 

Behold,  she  sits  by  Ades  Jiow, 
A  weighty  sorrow  in  her  mien, 
Yet  gracious  to  her  woes — a  queen  ! 
The  sunny  locks  about  her  brow 
Shadow'd  to  godhead  solemn,  meet ; 
Throned,  queen'd ;  but  round  about  her  feet 
Sweeten'd  by  gentle  grass  and  flowers,  the  brackish  waves 
grow  sweet. 

And  surely  when  the  Mirror  dun 

Beneath  him  shadows  yellowing  leaves 
And  reapers  binding  golden  sheaves, 
And  vineyards  purple  in  the  sun, 

When  fulness  fills  the  plenteous  year 
Of  happy  mortals,  she  can  hear 
The    voice    among    the    harvest-fields   that    mourns   a 
daughter  dear. 
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And  in  the  seed-time,  after  snow, 
Do\vn  the  dark  ways  in  soft  distress, 
Dr}-  corn-blades  tangled  in  her  dress. 

The  mother-goddess  wanders  slow — 
The  million  eyes  of  Hell  are  bent 
On  their  strange  Queen  in  wonderment, — 
The  ghost  of  Iris  gleams  across  the  waters  impotent ! 

And  the  sweet  Bow  bends  mild  and  bland 
O'er  rainy  meadows  near  the  light, 
When  fading  far  along  the  night 
They  wander  upwards  hand  in  hand  ; 
And  darkling  Ades  doth  remain, 
Chain'd  to  a  Throne  in  lonely  reign, 
Till,  sweet  with  greenness,  moonlight-kiss'd,  she  wanders 
home  again. 

But  when  afar  thro'  rifts  of  gold 
And  caverns  dark,  he  heareth  beat, 
Those  musically  falling  feet, 
His  kingdom  totters  as  of  old ; 
And,  conscious  of  her  sweeter  worth. 
Her  godhead  of  serener  birth. 
Hell,  breathing  fire  thro'  flowers  and  leaves,  feels  to  the 
Upper-earth. 
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POL  YPHEMES  PASSION 

(AFTER    EURIPIDES   AND   THEOCRITUS.) 
POLYPHEME. 

Ay  me  !  ay  me  ! 

SILENUS. 

Be  calm,  sweet  Polypheme  ? 
The  eagle  poised  o'er  yonder  cropping  lamb 
Flew  scared  at  that  sad  cry. 

POLYPHEME. 

Ay  me  !  I  am 
Lost,  swallow'd  up,  absorbed  into  a  dream  ! 
Thro'  the  swift  current  of  my  frame  gigantic 
Eddies  a  frantic 

Consuming  fire.     I  am  not  what  I  seem. 
For  Galatea  I  refuse  all  food, 
For  Galatea  I  grow  weak  and  wild 
And  petulant- featured  as  a  fretful  child  j 
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For  Galatea  I  in  desperate  mood 

Seek  out  green  places  in  this  solitude, 

And  close  my  eyes,  and  think  I  am  a  curl 

Tingling,  tingling,  lightly, 

Against  the  snow-heap'd  bosom  swelling  whitely 

SILENUS. 

One  should  not  break  his  heart  for  any  girl. 

POLYPHEME. 

I  close  my  eyelids  in  dehcious  woe, 

And  dream  that  I  am  small  and  dainty-sweet, 

For  a  small  goddess's  embraces  meet, 

Nor  huge,  nor  rough.     It  was  not  always  so  ! 

Of  old,  Silenus,  this  great  awful  Me 

Was  swoll'n  with  glory  at  the  contemplation 

Of  its  enormity  in  yonder  Sea  ; 

I  revell'd  in  the  roar  and  consternation. 

When,  grasping  rocks  with  frantic  acclamation, 

Round  this  frowning,  ^Etna-crowning  head  I  whirl'd  them, 

Tremendously,  stupendously,  and  hurl'd  them 

On  the  passing  fleets  below  ; 

And  from   under  came  the  thunder  of  vessels   crush'd 

asunder. 
And  the  shriek,  faint  and  weak,  of  the  mortals  in  their 

wonder, 
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And  the  sea  rolled  underneath,  and  the  winds  began  to 

blow, 
And  above  the  desolation,  drunk  with  rage,   I  took  my 

station, 
With  my  waving  arms  expanded  and  my  crimson  Eye 

aglow, 
And  to  earth's  reverberation, 
Roar'd  '  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! ' 

SILENUS. 

Cyclops  !  sweet  Cyclops  ! — you  appal  me  ! 

POLYPHEME. 

Fear  not  t 
I  am  as  weak  .as  the  eagle's  callow  young  : 
Yet  listen,  mild  old  man,  and  interfere  not. 
One  summer-day,  when  earth  and  heaven  rung 
With  thunders,  and  the  hissing  lightning  stung 
With  forked  meteor  tongue 
The  green  smooth  living  Ocean  till  it  shriek'd — 
I  stood  aloft  on  ^Etna's  horn  and  wreak'd 
My  cruel  humour  with  a  monstrous  glee  : 
When  lo  !  from  out  the  rainy  void  did  flit 
Bright  Iris,  and  with  tremulous  foot  alit 
On  this  my  mountain,  touching  even  me 
With  her  faint  glory  :  for  a  moment,  she 
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Paused  bright'ning  high  above  me  :  then  with  fleet 

Footstep  shd  downward  till  she  reach'd  my  feet ; 

And  there,  with  many-tinctured  wings  serene, 

She  waved  the  seas  to  silence,  till,  beguiled 

By  her  mild  message,  the  sad  Ocean  smiled — 

A  palpitating  lapse  of  oily  green, 

With  silvery  glimmers  here  and  there  between 

The  shadows  of  the  clouds  that,  dewy  and  mild, 

Parted  and  flutter'd : — when,  with  radiant  head 

Plunging  among  the  parting  mists,  she  fled. 

But,  as  the  vapours  passed  away,  behold  ! 

I  saw  far  down  upon  the  brown  sea-strand 

A  Nymph  who  held  aloft  in  pearly  hand 

A  white-tooth'd  comb,  and  comb'd  her  locks  of  gold 

Over  a  dank  and  ship\\Teck'd  sailor-lad, — ^ 

On  whose  damp  eyelids  a  chill  radiance  lay, 

Robb'd  from  some  little  homestead  far  away. 

Oh  !  tenderly  she  comb'd  her  locks  of  gold. 

Over  that  gently-sleeping  sailor-lad, 

Stretch'd  'mid  the  purple  dulse  and  rockweed  cold  ; 

And  all  the  while  she  sang  a  ditty  sad. 

Then  ho  !  with  my  great  stride, 
Down  the  steep  mountain  side, 
I  sprang  unto  her,  with  mine  arms  extended  ! 
Her  bright  locks  gleam'd  afraid, 
Like  a  sunbeam  trapt  in  shade, 
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In  niy  deep  shadow,  and  the  music  ended  : 
And  she  rose  erect  to  fly, 
Pantmg,  moaning,  and  her  cry 
Met  the  hfted  cry  of  Ocean,  and  they  blended  ! 
While  earth  reel'd  under, 

Downward  I  bore, 
With  step  of  thunder, 

On  to  the  shore  ; 
And  in  shrieking  amaze, 

With  eyes  fasten'd  in  fear — 
Like  a  star's  firm  gaze 

When  a  cloud  draws  near — 
On  the  horror  that  came 
With  an  eye  of  flame, 
She  leapt  to  the  water. 
All  wobegone  ; 
And  her  bright  locks  shone 
And  tript  and  distraught  her, 
But  the  water  caught  her 

And  push'd  her  on  ! 
From  billow  to  billow, 
With  wild  locks  streaming 
And  tangling  oft ; 
From  billow  to  billow, 
Dark-green,  or  gleaming 
Like  dove's  wings  soft. 
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From  billow  to  billow, 
Panting  and  screaming, 
With  white  hands  beaming 

And  waving  aloft ! 
Then,  coming  hideous 

On  to  the  tide, 
I  spurn'd  the  perfidious 

Foam  aside, 
And  follow'd  her,  dashing 

Thro'  storm  sublime, 
Flashing,  crashing, 
Splishing-splashing 

On  the  seaweed's  slippery  slime  ! 
The  billows  clomb 
With  flash  of  foam, 

Up  loins  and  thighs  : 
Till  they  gleam'd  and  fleam'd, 
With  clangor  and  anger, 
And  around  me  upstream'd 

With  their  wild  white  eyes  ! 
Till  panting,  choking. 
Dripping  and  soaking, 
I  saw  her  sitting 
WTiere  gulls  were  flitting 
Far  out  on  the  deep  ; 
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And  all  around  her  with  gentle  motion 

One  smooth  soft  part  of  the  murmurous  ocean 

Had  gone  to  sleep  ! 
Then  waving  her  hands, 

And  shaking  her  locks, 
To  the  ocean  sands, 
To  the  purple  rocks 
Under  the  foam, 

To  the  sea-caves  brown. 
She  sank  to  her  home, 

Down  !  down !  down  !  down ! 
And  the  sea  grew  black 
In  her  shining  track. 

And  the  waters  green 
Darken'd  afar ; 

And  the  one  thing  seen 
Was  the  steadfast  star 
Of  my  round  Eye  red. 

Rolling  immense 

With  a  pain  intense 
In  my  rocky  head, 
Mid  the  white  foam  wreathing 
Around  wind-led, 
And  the  great  sea  seething 
Down  to  deep  breathing, 
Like  a  monster  panting,  on  its  sandy  bed  ! 
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SILENUS. 
Most  musical  Cyclops  ! 

POLYPHEiME. 

Hush  ! — Unto  the  beach 
I  wearily  strode,  with  great  head  bow'd,  and  dragg'd 
Foot-echoes  after  me ;  and  with  no  speech, 
On  yonder  shore,  weedy  and  wet  and  cragg'd, 
I  stood,  and  in  an  agony  of  pain 
Look'd  out  with  widening  eyeball  on  the  main. 
Lo  !  far  away  a  white  wind  glided  dim 
O'er  the  cloud-cover'd  bright'ning  ocean-rim, 
And  violet  shadows  here  and  there  were  trail'd 
Over  the  waters  :  then  behold  the  sun 
Flasht  wan  across  the  waste,  and  one  by  one, 
Like  dr}'ads  dripping  dew,  rose  ships  white-sail'd. 
All  else  was  silence,  save  monotonous  moan 
Of  the  broad-chested  billows,  till  the  warm 
Light  kindled  all  things,  and  I  loomed  alone — 
The  one  huge  Cloud  remaining  of  the  Storm  ; 
And  in  the  awfulness  of  that  strange  hour 
A  change  came  over  my  big  throbbing  breast, 
And  the  soft  picture  of  the  calm  had  power 
To  move  my  mountainous  bulk  with  vague  unrest ! — 
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SILENUS. 

Weep  not,  O  Cyclops — lest  thy  tears  should  roll 
Down  oceanward  and  brain  the  grazing  sheep  ! 

POLYPHEME. 

Ay  me,  ay  me,  the  passion  in  my  soul  ! 

Ay  me,  her  glory  haunts  me,  and  I  weep^ ! — 

Oh,  I' would  give  away  the  world  to  be 

As  soft,  as  sweet,  as  fleecy-limb'd  as  she. 

As  tiny  and  as  tender  and  as  white 

As  her  mild  loveliness  ! 

With  two  soft  eyes  such  as  mere  men  possess. 

Two  pretty  little  dewy  eyes,  that  might 

Interpret  me  aright  ! 

SILENUS. 

Amazement ! — Polypheme,  whom  to  Poseidon 
Great  Thoosa  bare  in  the  vast  halls  of  brine, 
Thou  who  canst  strangle  giants,  sit  astride  on 
vf^tna,  and  roar  thine  origin  divine  ! 
Wrong  not  thyself,  thy  beauty,  and  thy  sire ! 
See  !  where  thy  mighty  shadow  stretches  wide 
Down  the  steep  mountain  side. 
And  see  !  that  Eyeball  of  immortal  fire  ! 

I  F 
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Had  wanton  Helen,  Paris'  love -sick  toy, 
Beheld  thee,  Polypheme, 
Hill-haunting  Echo  had  not  found  a  theme 
In  ruin  and  the  ten  years'  war  of  Troy. 


And  is  it  so  ? 


POLYPHEME. 
SILENUS. 

By  Ganymede  bright-eyed. 


By— by- 


POLYPHEME. 

Enough.     Hear"  on.     In  love's  dim  birth 
I  look'd  abroad  upon  the  fair  green  earth  ; 
And  lo,  all  things  that  lived,  all  things  that  stirr'd, 
Unto  the  very  daisy  closing  up 
In  my  great  shade  its  crimson-tipped  cup, 
And  the  small  lambs,  and  eveiy  little  bird, 
Seem'd  to  abhor  and  dread,  avoid  and  fear  me  ; 
And  in  an  agony  of  hate  for  all, 
I  cried,  '  How  could  a  thing  so  sweet,  so  small, 
So  gentle,  love  me — or  be  happy  near  me  ?  ' 
Whereon  I  sadly  clomb  the  cliffs  and  made 
A  looking-glass  of  yonder  ocean,  where. 
Startled  by  my  long  shade, 
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The  silver-bellied  fishes  swam  afraid  ; 
But  with  a  lover's  hand  I  smooth'd  my  hair 
To  sleekness,  and  I  parted  it  with  care, 
Hushing  the  rugged  sorrow  of  my  brow — 
Then,  stooping  softly  o'er  the  dimpled  mirror, 
I  shaped  my  face  to  a  sweet  smile — as  now  ! 

SILENUS. 

O  agony  !  help,  help,  ye  gods  !     O  terror  ! 
Hide  me ! 

POLYPHEME. 

What  ails  thee  ?     Ha  ! 

SILENUS. 

O  Ocean's  child — 
Cyclops  !     My  heart,  with  admiration  rent, 
Fainted  and  cried  with  its  deep  ravishment 
Because  you  look'd  so  beauteous  when  you  smiled  ! 

POLYPHEME. 

Thou  liest ! — and  (ay  me  !)  you  shrunk  in  fear, 
As  silly  younglings  shrink  at  something  hateful  ; 
Yet  tremble  not : — to  a  lorn  lover's  ear 
E'en  flattery  so  base  as  thine  is  grateful. 
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Ay  me,  ay  me  ! — I  am 

A  great  sad  Mountain  in  whose  depths  doth  roam 

My  small  Soul,  wandering  like  a  gentle  Lamb 

That  bleats  from  place  to  place  and  has  no  home ; 

But  prison'd  among  rocks 

Can  just  behold  afar 

A  land  where  honey-flowing  rivers  are, 

And  gentle  shepherds  with  their  gentle  flocks  : 

For  even  so  my  timid  Soul  looks  round 

On  beauteous  living  things — that  creep  and  seem, 

To  this  vast  Eye,  like  insects  on  the  ground — 

From  whose  companionship  'tis  shut  and  bovmd 

Within  this  mountain  of  a  Polypheme  ! 

SILENUS. 

Most  melancholy  Cyclops,  be  consoled  ! 

POLYPHEME 

My  heart  is  like  those  blubbery  crimson  blots 
That  float  on  the  dank  tide  in  oozy  spots  ; 
It  is  as  mild  as  patient  flocks  in  fold. 
I  am  as  lonely  as  the  snowy  peak 
Of  Dardonos,  and,  like  an  eagle.  Love 
Stoops  o'er  me,  helpless,  from  its  eyrie  above, 
And  grasps  that  lamb,  my  Soul,  within  its  beak  ! 
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Nay,  on  the  margin  of  the  waters  where 
She  comes  and  goes  Uke  a  swift  gull,  I  sit 
Above  these  flocks,  and  rake  my  little  wit 
To  pipe  upon  the  misty  mountain  air 
Ditties  as  tender  as  a  shepherd  man, 
Perch'd  on  a  little  hillock,  half  asleep, 
Surrounded  by  his  silly  stainless  sheep, 
Pipes  with  mild  pleasure  and  no  definite  plan 
In  fields  Arcadian.  \He  sings. 

White  is  the  little  hand  of  Galatea, 

Combing  her  yellow  locks  with  dreamy  care ; 
Bright  is  the  gleaming  hand  of  Galatea, 
A  white  dove  in  a  mesh  of  golden  hair. 
Sweet  is  Galatea — sweet  is  Galatea — 

Ay,  so  sweet ! 
Complete  is  Galatea,  from  her  fingers  dainty  fair 
To  her  small  white  mice  of  feet ! 
The  breakers  huge  and  hoar  cease  to  rage  and  to  roar, 
When  the  white  hands  wave  above  them,  like  birds  that 

shine  and  soar. 
And,  as  gentle,   from  the  shore,   I  adore,  and  implore 
Galatea  ! 

Ho,  that  these  limbs  were  meet  for  Galatea 
With  soft  sweet  arm-sweep  fondly  to  enfold  ! 

Ho,  had  I  two  small  eyes,  that  Galatea 
Might  there  my  gentle  litUe  heart  behold  ! 
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Dear  is  Galatea — dear  is  Galatea — 

Ay,  so  dear  ! 
No  peer  has  Galatea,  but  her  bosom  is  so  cold 
And  her  face  so  full  of  fear  ! 
^Vhen  the  waters  wildly  rise,  tliere  is  terror  in  her  eyes, 
And    she    warbles  in  sweet    wonder,    like   a   bird   that 

storms  surprise, — 
And  before  my  tender  cries,  and  my  sighs,  swiftly  flies 
Galatea ! 


Under  the  white  sea-storm  is  Galatea, 

While  overhead  the  sea-birds  scream  in  flocks. 
In  deep-green  darkness  singeth  Galatea, 

Combing  out  sunshine  from  her  golden  locks  ! 
Fair  sits  Galatea — fair  sits  Galatea — 

Ay,  so  fair  ! 
Oh,  there  sits  Galatea,  in  the  shade  of  purple  rocks, 
Mid  the  fountain  of  her  hair  ! 
Ho.  would  I  were  the  waves,  on  whose  crest  the  tempest 

raves, 
So  might  I  still  the  tempest  that  my  raging  bulk  out- 
braves. 
For  the  dark-green  stillness  laves,  and  enslaves,  and  en- 
caves 
Galatea  ! 
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SILENUS. 

Majestic  Cyclops  !     Heir  of  the  huge  Sea  ! 
God-Hke, — Hke  those  great  heavens  that  oversheen  us  ! 
One-eyed,  hke  the  bright  Day !     Wilt  thou  by  me, 
Thy  servant,  be  advised  ? 

POLYPHEME. 

Speak  on,  Silenus. 

SILENUS. 

Behold  ! — Beneath  the  many-tinctured  West  hid, 

Fades  Phoibos  crimson-crested, 

And  the  faint  image  of  his  parting  light 

On  the  deep  Sea  broad-breasted 

Fades  glassily ;  while  down  the  mountain  height 

Behind  us  slides  the  purple-shadowed  Night. 

Come  in  ! — and  from  your  cellar  iced  by  springs 

Drag  forth  the  god  of  wine, 

And  listen  to  him  as  he  chirps  and  sings 

His  songs  delicious,  dulcet,  and  divine  : 

Throned  in  the  brain,  magnificently  wise, 

And  blowing  warmly  out  thro'  kindled  eyes 

All  vapours  vapid,  vain,  and  vague. 

Seek  the  god's  counsel,  Cyclops,  I  beseech  thee  ; 
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'Tis  he  alone,  if  once  his  magic  reach  thee, 
Can  cure  Love's  panting  heat  or  shivering  ague. 

POLYPHEME. 

He  cannot  make  Tat  fair  / 

SILENUS. 

Pooh  ! — He  will  teach  thee 
To  lift  thy  dreamy  gaze  from  the  soft  sod, 
And  rise  erect,  big-hearted,  self-reliant, 
On  .Etna's  horn,  with  leathern  lungs  defiant — 
No  minnow-hearted  grampus  of  a  god  ! 
And — then  in  the  quick  flush  and  exultation 
Of  that  proud  inspiration, 
Wine  in  his  nostrils,  Polypheme  will  be, 
In  Polypheme's  own  estimation, 
A  match  for  any  maid  on  land  or  sea. 
Then,  furiously,  gloriously,  rash. 
Grasp  Opportunity,  that,  passing  by 
On  the  sheet-lightning  with  a  moment's  flash, 
Haunts  us  for  ever  with  its  meteor  eye  ; 
And — seize  the  thing  thou  pantest  for  in  vain. 
Ay,  hold  her  fast,  and  for  a  space  intreat  her — 
But,  if  she  still  be  deaf  to  thy  sad  pain, 
Why,  hearken  to  the  mad  god  in  thy  brain, 
And  make  a  meal  of  trouble — that  is,  eat  her  ! 
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CLOUD  LAND 

Under  green  branches  I  lie, 
Pensive,  I  know  not  why  ; 
All  is  dead  calm  down  here; 
But  yonder,  tho'  heaven  smiles  clear. 
Bright  winds  blow,  and  silent  and  slow 
The  vaporous  Clouds  sail  by. 

For  the  branches,  that  here  and  there 
Grow  yellow  in  autumn  air, 
Are  parted  ;  and  through  the  rent 
Of  a  flower-enwoven  tent, 
The  round  blue  eye  of  the  peaceful  sky 
Shows  tearless,  quiet,  and  fair. 

Face  upward,  calmly  I  rest 
As  the  leaf  that  lies  dead  on  my  breast ; 
And  the  only  sound  I  hear 
Is  a  rivulet  tinkling  near. 
And  falling  asleep  in  the  woodland  deep 
Like  a  fluttering  bird  in  a  nest. 
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My  mood  would  be  full  of  grace 
As  an  eremite's  peaceful  face, 
And  I  should  slumber  away 
The  delicate  dreamful  day, 
Save  for  Shapes  that  swim  thro'  the  silence  dim 
Of  the  blue  ethereal  space  ! 

I  close  my  eyes  in  vain. 
In  a  pensive,  poetic  pain  : 
Even  then,  to  the  gurgling  glee 
Of  the  Brook  I  cannot  see, 
Silent  and  slow  they  glide  and  they  go 
O'er  the  bright  still  blank  of  the  brain  ! 

With  a  motion  Avind-bequeath'd, 
Fantastically  wreathed. 
They  disturb  my  Soul, — as  the  beat 
Of  the  pale  Moon's  silvern  feet 
Broke  the  sleep  forlorn  of  the  Sea  new-born. 
Till  it  audibly  stirr'd  and  breathed. 

White  as  a  flock  of  sheep,  \ 

Slender  and  soft  and  deep, 
With  a  radiance  mild  and  faint 
As  the  smile  of  a  pictured  Saint, 
Or  the  light  that  flies  from  a  mother's  eyes 
On  the  face  of  a  babe  asleep  ! 
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Yonder  with  dripping  hair, 
Is  Aphrodite  the  fair, 
Fresli  from  the  foam,  whose  dress 
Enfleeces  her  lovehness, 
But  melts  hke  mist  from  the  limbs  sun-kiss'd 
That  are  kindling  unaware  ! 

One,  like  a  Titan  cold. 
With  banner  about  him  roll'd, 
Bereft  of  sense,  and  hurl'd 
To  the  wondrous  under-world, 
And  drifting  down,  with  a  weedy  crown. 
Some  miraculous  River  old. 

One  like  a  bank  of  snows, 
Which  flushes  to  crimson,  and  glows ; 
One  like  a  goddess  tall 
In  a  violet  robe  ; — and  all 
Have  a  motion  that  seems  like  the  motion  of  dreams, — 
A  dimly  disturb'd  repose  ; — - 

A  motion  such  as  you  see 
In  the  pictured  divinity 
By  the  touch  of  an  artist  thrown 
On  a  Naiad  sculptured  in  stone, 
For  ever  and  ever  about  to  quiver 
To  a  frighten'd  flush,  and  flee  ! 
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Beautiful,  stately,  slow, 
The  pageants  changefuUy  grow ; 
And  in  my  bewilder'd  brain 
Comes  the  distinct  refrain 
Of  the  stately  speech  and  the  mighty  reach 
Of  Songs  made  long  ago. 

Into  my  heart  there  throng 
Rich  melodies  worshipp'd  long  : 
The  epic  of  Troy  divine, 
Milton's  majestical  line. 
The  palfrey  pace  and  the  glittering  grace 
Of  Spenser's  magical  song. 

Do  whatever  I  may, 
I  cannot  shake  them  away  ; 
They  are  haunting  voices  that  move 
Like  the  wondrous  shapes  above  ; 
Stately  and  slow  they  come  and  they  go, 
Like  measured  words  when  we  pray. 

When  the  troublous  motion  sublim.e 
Of  the  Clouds  and  the  answering  rhyme, 
Ceasing,  leave  now  and  again 
A  pause  in  the  hush'd  heart,  then 
The  brook  bursts  in  with  a  pastoral  din, 
A  gurgling  lyrical  chime  ! 
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Oh'!  sweet,  very  sweet,  to  lie 
Pensive,  I  know  not  why, 
And  to  fashion  magical  swarms 
Of  poet-created  Forms 
In  the  pageants  dumb  that  go  and  come 
Above  in  a  windless  sky  ! 

For  yonder,  a  dark  Ship  furls 
Sails  by  an  Island  of  pearls, 
And  crafty  Ulysses  steers 
Through  the  white-tooth'd  waves,  and  hears 
The  liquid  song  of  the  syren  throng, 
That  beckon  through  golden  curls. 

'Tis  faded  away,  and  lo  ! 
The  Grecian  tents,  like  snow, 
And  a  brazen  Troy  afar, 
Whence  Helen  glitters  a  star ; 
And  the  tents  reveal  the  glimmering  steel 
Of  the  gathering  Greeks  below  ! 

In  fierce,  precipitate  haste 
From  a  golden  gate  are  chased 
A  shadowy  Adam  and  Eve  ; 
And  within  the  Gate  they  leave, 
Doth  a  Sunbeam  stand  like  the  angel's  brand, 
To  illumine  the  azure  waste. 
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The  sunbeam  fading,  behold 
A  huge  Tree  tipp'd  with  gold, 
And  a  naked  Eve  beneath, 
With  the  apple  raised  to  her  teeth ; 
While  round  and  round  the  Snake  coils,  wound 
In  many  a  magical  fold. 

Oppress'd  with  fanciful  fears, 
Trembling  with  unshed  tears, 
I  droop  my  eyes,  until 
The  notes  of  the  lyrical  rill 
Are  shaken  like  rain  on  my  eyelids  twain. 
And  another  pageant  appears. 

Far,  far  aAvay,  snoAv-white, 
Full  of  a  silvern  light, 
Beauteous,  and  yet  so  small, 
They  are  scarce  perceived  at  all. 
See  Una  guide  her  Lamb,  by  the  side 
Of  the  mounted  Red-Cross  Knight. 

Then,  to  meet  a  far  foe,  speeds 
The  Knight  over  azure  meads, 
While  threatening  Dragons,  hordes 
Of  Satyrs,  and  traitor  swords, 
Assail  the  Maid,  but  tremble  afraid 
At  the  milk-white  Lamb  she  leads  ! 
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And  she  wanders  undismay'd 
Through  vistas  of  sun  and  shade  ; 
Over  a  mountain's  brow 
She  shines  Uke  a  star  ;  and  now 
She  fading  is  seen  in  the  depths  dark-green 
Of  a  mimical  forest  glade, — 

Which,  opening  flower-like,  shows 
A  Garden  of  crimson  repose, 
Of  lawns  ambrosial, 
Streams  that  flash  as  they  fall, 
In  the  innermost  fold  an  arbour  of  gold 
Like  the  yellow  core  of  a  rose. 

On  the  verge  of  this  fairy  land 
Doth  mailed  Sir  Guyon  stand, 
And  bending  his  bloody  plume 
Neath  portals  of  snowy  bloom, 
He  enters  the  place  with  a  pallid  face, 
Breathless,  and  sword  in  hand. 

Oh  !  is  it  not  sweet,  sweet,  sweet. 
To  lie  in  this  green  retreat. 
In  a  beautiful  dim  half-dream 
Like  a  god  on  a  hill ;  and  seem 
A  part  of  the  fair  strange  shapes  up  there,— 
With  the  wood-scents  round  my  feet. 
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But  shadows  lengthen  around, 
And  the  dew  is  dim  on  the  ground  ; 
And  hush'd,  to  list  to  the  tune 
Of  the  coming  stars  and  moon, 
The  brook  doth  creep  thro'  the  umbrage  deep 
With  cooler,  quieter  sound. 

Homeward  ; — but  when  the  pale 
Moon  fiUeth  her  silver  sail, 
I  shall  sit  alone  with  a  book 
'Neath  another  heaven,  and  look 
On  the  spiritual  gleam  and  the  cloudy  dream 
Of  Milton's  majestical  tale  ; 

Or  wandering  side  by  side 
With  Una,  through  forests  wide, 
Watch  her  beauty  increase 
To  heavenly  patience  and  peace. 
While  the  Lamb  of  light  licks  her  hand  snow-white, 
And  watches  her  face,  meek-eyed  ! 

Or,  'mid  trumpets  murmuring  loud. 
The  waving  of  banners  proud, 
And  the  rattle  of  horses'  hooves. 
See  the  Grecian  host — as  it  moves 
Its  glittering  powers  to  the  Trojan  towers, 
That  dissolve  away,  as  a  Cloud  ! 
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That  homeless  cry  with  which  the  great  god  Pan 
Troubled  the  fields  of  azure  long  ago. 

It  is  not  well,  ye  gods,  it  is  not  well ! 
Yea,  hear  me  grumble — rouse,  ye  sleepers,  rouse 
Upon  thick-carpeted  Olympus'  top — 
Nor,  faintly  hearing,  murmur  in  your  sloth 
'■  'Tis  but  the  voice  of  Pan  the  malcontent  ! ' 
Shake  the  sleek  sunshine  from  ambrosial  locks, 
Vouchsafe  a  sleepy  glance  at  the  far  earth, 
And  smile,  and  sleep  again  ! 

Me,  when  at  first 
The  deep  Vast  murmur'd,  and  Eternity 
Gave  forth  a  hollow  sound  while  from  its  voids 
Ye  blossom'd  thick  as  flowers,  and  by  the  light 
Beheld  yourselves  eternal  and  divine, — 
Me  underneath  the  darkness  visible. 
Me,  ye  saw  sleeping  in  a  dream,  white-hair'd, 
Low-lidded,  gentle,  aged,  and  like  the  ghost 
Of  the  eternal  self-unconsciousness 
Out  of  whose  change  ye  had  awaken'd — gods 
I  G 
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Fair-statured,  self-apparent,  marvellous, 
Dove-eyed,  and  inconceivably  divine. 

Over  the  ledges  of  high  mountains,  thro' 
The  dewy  streams  of  the  new-risen  dawn, 
Uprose  Apollo,  shaking  from  his  locks 
Celestial  dews,  and  making  as  he  rose 
A  murmur  such  as  west  winds  weave  in  June. 
Wherefore  the  darkness  in  whose  depth  I  sat 
Wonder'd  :  thro'  newly-woven  boughs,  the  Light 
Crept  onward  to  mine  eyelids  unaware, 
And  fluttering  o'er  my  wrinkled  length  of  limb 
Disturb'd  me, — and  I  stirr'd,  and  open'd  eyes, 
Then  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  see  the  Light, 
And  saw  the  Light,  and,  seeing  not  myself. 
Smiled  ! 

Thereupon,  ye  gods,  the  woods  and  lawns 
Grew  populously  glad  with  living  things. 
A  frozen  rod  beneath  my  heel  grew  bright, 
Writhing  to  life,  and  hissing  drew  swift  coils 
O'er  the  upspringing  grass  ;  above  my  head 
A  willow  loosed  her  silver-shimmering  hair. 
There  came  a  hum  of  bees,  a  song  of  birds ; 
And  far  dim  mountains  hollow'd  out  themselves 
To  give  forth  streams,  till  down  the  mountain-sides 
The  Icosen'd  streams  ran  flowing.     Then  a  voice 
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Came  from  the  darkness  as  it  roll'd  away 

Under  Apollo's  golden-sandall'd  foot, 

And    the    voice   murmur'd    '  Pan  ! '    and    woods    and 

streams, 
Sky-kissing  mountains  and  the  glad  green  vales, 
Cried  '  Pan  ! '  and  earth's  reverberating  caves 
Gave  forth  an  answer,  '  Pan  ! '  and  stooping  down 
His  fiery  eyes  to  smile  me  from  my  trance, 
Unto  the  ravishment  of  his  soft  lyre, 
'  Pan  ! '  sang  Apollo.    The  great  greenwood  heard, 
And  lived  and  brighten'd,  till  thro'  murmurous  leaves 
Pale  wood-nymphs  peep'd  around  me  whispering  '  Pan  I ' 
And  fainter  faces  floated  in  the  stream 
That  gurgled  to  my  ankle,  whispering  '  Pan  ! ' 
Clinging  unto  the  azure  gown  of  air 
That  floated  earthward  dropping  scented  dews, 
A  hundred  lesser  spirits  panted  '  Pan  ! ' 
And,  far  along  an  opening  forest-glade, 
Beating  a  green  lawn  with  alternate  feet, 
'  Pan  !'  cried  the  Satyrs  leaping.     Then  all  sounds 
Were  hush'd  for  coming  of  a  sweeter  sound  ; 
And  rising  up,  with  outstretch'd  arms,  I,  Pan, 
Look'd  eastward,  lived,  and  knew  myself  a  God. 

It  was  not  well,  ye  gods,  it  was  not  well ! 
Star-guiders,  cloud-compellers — ye  who  stretch 
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Ambrosia-dripping  limbs,  great-statured,  bright, 
Silken  and  soft-proportion'd,  in  a  place 
Thick-carpeted  with  sward  as  soft  as  sleep  ; 
Who  with  mild  luminous  eyes  of  liquid  depth 
Subdue  to  perfect  peace  and  painless  calm 
The  mists  and  vapours  of  the  nether-world, 
That  curl  up  dimly  from  the  nether-world 
And  roll  a  roseate  mist  wherein  ye  lie 
Broad-foreheaded,  soft-lidded,  stretch'd  supine 
In  drowsy  contemplations — ye  great  gods, 
Who  meditate  your  souls  and  find  them  fair — 
Ye  heirs  of  odorous  rest — it  was  not  well  ! — 
For,  while  Apollo  smiled  and  sang,  I,  Pan, 
In  whom  a  gracious  godhead  lived  and  moved, 
Rose,  glorious-hearted,  gazing  down  ;  and  lo, 
Goat-legs,  goat-thighs,  goat-feet,  uncouth  and  rude, 
And,  higher,  the  breast  and  bowels  of  a  beast, 
Huge  thews  and  t\visted  sinews  swoll'n  like  cords, 
And  thick  integument  of  bark-brown  skin — 
A  hideous  apparition  masculine  ! 
But  in  my  veins  a  new  and  natural  youth. 
In  my  bright  veins  a  music  as  of  boughs 
When  the  cool  aspen-fingers  of  the  Rain 
Feel  for  the  eyelids  of  the  flowers  in  spring  ; 
In  every  vein  quick  life;  within  my  soul 
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The  flashing  of  some  fair  eternity 
Just  faded,  yet  forgotten. 

By  my  lawns, 
My  honey-flowing  rivers,  by  my  vines 
Grape-growing,  by  my  mountains  down  whose  sides 
The  slow  flocks  thread  like  silver  streams  at  eve, 
By  the  deep  comfort  in  the  eyes  of  Zeus 
When  the  loud  murmur  of  my  glad  green  dales 
Comes  soft,  subdued  by  distance,  to  his  ears, 
There  where  he  reigns,  cloud-shrouded — by  meek  lives 
That  smoothe  themselves  like  breasts  of  doves  and  brood 
Over  immortal  themes  for  love  of  me — 
I  swear  it  was  not  well. 

Ay,  ay  !  ye  smile  ; — 
Ye  hear  me,  garrulous,  and  turn  again 
To  contemplation  of  the  slothful  clouds 
That  curtain  ye  for  sweetness.     Hear  me,  gods  ! 
Not  the  ineffable  stars  that  interlace 
The  azure  panoply  of  Zeus  himself 
Have  surer  sweetness  than  my  hyacinths 
When  they  grow  blue  in  gazing  on  blue  heaven. 
Than  the  white  lilies  of  my  running  rivers 
When  on  spring  nights  Selene's  silver  horn 
Spills  paleness,  peace,  and  fragrance. — And  for  these, 
For  all  the  sensible  or  senseless  things 
Which  swell  the  sounds  and  sights  of  earth  and  air, 
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T  snatch  some  splendour  which  of  right  belongs 

To  you  whom  I  revile  :  ay,  and  for  these, 

For  all  the  sensible  or  senseless  things 

AMiiih  swell  the  sounds  and  sights  of  earth  and  air, 

I  will  snatch  fresher  glory,  fresher  joy. 

Robbing  your  rights  in  heaven  day  by  day, 

Till  from  my  dispensation  ye  remove 

Darkness  and  tempest,  hunger  and  deep  drought, 

The  fatal  alchemy  of  frost,  the  pains 

That  plague  me  in  the  season  of  wet  winds — 

Till,  bit  by  bit,  my  bestial  nether-man 

Peels  off  like  bark,  my  green  old  age  shoots  up 

Godhead  apparent,  and  I  know  myself 

Fair — as  becomes  a  god  ! 

Ay,  I  shall  thrive  ! 
Not  I  alone  am  something  garrulous,  gods  ! 
But  the  broad-bosom'd  Earth,  whose  countless  young 
Moan  '  Pan  ! '  most  piteously  when  ye  frown 
In  tempests,  or  when  Thunder,  waving  wings. 
Groans  crouching  from  your  lightning  spears,  and  then 
Springs  at  your  throats  with  disappointed  shriek  ! 
Not  I  alone,  vast  horror  masculine, 
But  earthquake-shaken  hills,  the  dewy  dales. 
Blue  rivers  as  they  flow,  and  boughs  of  trees. 
Yea,  monsters,  and  the  purblind  race  of  men, 
Grow  garrulous  of  your  higher  glory,  gods  ; 
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Yearning  unto  it  moan  my  name  aloud, 
Climbing  unto  it  shriek  or  whisper  '  Pan  ! ' 
Till  from  the  far-off  verdurous  depths,  from  dim 
Impenetrable  woods  whose  sunless  roots 
Blacken  to  coal  or  redden  into  gold, 
I,  stirring  in  this  ancient  dream  of  mine. 
Make  answer — and  they  hear. 

In  Arcady, 
I,  sick  of  mine  own  envy,  hollow'd  out 
A  Valley,  green  and  deep  ;  then,  pouring  forth 
From  the  great  hollow  of  my  hand  a  stream 
Sweeter  than  honey,  bade  it  slip  along 
In  blue  and  oily  lapse  to  the  far  sea. 
Upon  its  banks  grew  iris,  meadow-sweet, 
Gum-dropping  poplars  and  the  purple  vine, 
Slim  willows  dusty  like  the  thighs  of  bees, 
And,  further,  stalks  of  corn  and  wheat  and  flax, 
And,  even  further,  on  the  mountain  sides 
White  sheep  and  new-yean'd  lambs,  and  in  the  midst 
Mild-featured  shepherds  piping.     Was  not  this 
An  image  of  your  grander  ease,  O  gods  ? 
A  faint  fair  picture  of  your  bliss,  O  gods  ? 
They  thank'd  me,  those  sweet  shepherds,  with  the  smoke 
Of  bloodless  sacrifice  of  spice  and  herbs. 
And  gentle  weeds  that  grew  upon  the  ground  ; 
And  when  they  came  upon  me  ere  aware, 
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And  suddenly  beheld  me  when  I  piped 

By  rivers  lorn  my  mournful  ditties  old, 

Cried  '  Pan  ! '  and  worshipp'd.     Yet  it  was  not  well, 

Ye  gods,  it  was  not  well,  that  I,  who  gave 

The  harvest  to  these  men,  and  with  my  breath 

Thicken'd  the  wool  upon  the  backs  of  sheep, 

I,  Pan,  should  in  these  purblind  mortal  forms 

Witness  a  loveliness  more  gently  fair, 

Nearer  to  your  large  loveliness,  O  gods  ! 

Than  my  immortal  wood-pervading  self, — 

Goat-footed,  horn'd,  a  monster — yet  a  god. 

By  wanton  Aphrodite's  velvet  limbs, 
I  swear,  ye  amorous  gods,  it  was  not  well  ! — 
Down  the  long  vale  of  Arcady  I  chased 
A  wood-nymph  unapparell'd  white  of  limb, 
From  gleaming  shoulder  unto  foot  a  curve 
Delicious,  like  the  bow  of  Artemis  : 
A  gleam  gf  liquid  moonlight  on  her  arms ; 
Within  her  veins  a  motion  as  of  waves 
Moon-led  and  silver-crested  to  the  moon  ; 
And  in  her  heart  a  sweetness  such  as  fills 
Uplooking  maidens  when  the  virgin  orb 
Witches  cold  bosoms  into  fluttering  fire. 
Her,  after  summer  noon,  what  time  her  foot 
Startled  with  moonhke  motion  milk-blue  stalks 
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Of  hyacinths  in  a  dim  forest  glade, — 

Her  saw  I,  and,  upHfting  eager  arms, 

I  rush'd  around  her  as  a  rush  of  boughs. 

My  touch  thrill'd  thro'  her,  she  beheld  my  face, 

And  like  a  gnat  it  stung  her,  and  she  fled. 

Down  the  green  glade,  along  the  verdurous  shade, 
She  screaming  fled,  and  I  pursued  behind  : 
By  Zeus  !  it  was  as  though  the  forest  moved 
Behind  her,  following  ;  and  with  shooting  boughs. 
And  bristling  arms  and  stems,  and  murmurous  leaves, 
It  eddied  after  her — my  underwood 
Of  bramble  and  the  yellow-blossom'd  furze 
Flung  its  thick  growth  around  her  waist,  my  vines 
RoU'd  arms  around  her,  and  my  growing  grass 
Put  forth  its  green  and  sappy  oils  and  slid 
Under  her  feet ;  until,  with  streaming  hair 
Like  ravell'd  sunshine  torn  'mid  scars  and  cliffs. 
Pale,  breathless,  and  long- throated  like  a  swaii, 
With  tongue  that  panted  'tween  the  foamy  lips 
As  a  red  arrow  in  a  tulip's  cup. 
She,  coming  swiftly  on  the  river-side, 
Into  the  circle  of  a  sedgy  pool 

Plunged  knee-deep,  shrieking.     Then  I,  thrusting  arms 
To  grasp  her,  touch'd  her  with  hot  hands  that  clung 
Like  burrs  to  the  soft  skin  !  while,  writhing  down 
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Even  as  a  fountain  lessens  gurglingiy, 

She  cried  to  Artemis,  '  Artemis,  Artemis  ! 

Sweet  goddess,  Artemis,  aid  me,  Artemis  ! ' 

And  o'er  the  laurels  on  the  river-side, 

Dark  and  low-fluttering,  Daphne's  hidden  soul 

Breathed  fearful  hoar-frost,  echoing  '  Artemis  ; ' 

When  lo,  above  the  sallow  sunset  rose 

The  silver  sickle  of  the  green-gowTi'd  witch, 

Which  flicker'd  thrice  into  a  pallid  orb, 

And  thrice  flash'd  white  across  the  forest  leaves, 

And — lo,  the  change  ye  wot  of :  melting  limbs 

Black'ning  to  oosy  sap  of  reeds,  white  hands 

Streaming  aloft  and  slipping  forth  green  shoots, 

The  faint  breath-bubbles  circling  in  a  pool. 

Last,  the  sharp  voice's  murmur  dying  away 

In  the  low  lapping  of  the  rippling  pool, 

The  melancholy  motion  of  the  pool, 

And  the  faint  undertone  of  whispering  reeds. 

By  Latmos  and  its  shepherd,  was  it  Avell  ? 
By  smooth-chin'd  Syrinx,  was  it  well,  O  gods  ? 
Yet  mark.     What  time  the  pallid  sickle  wax'd 
Blue-edged  and  vitreous  o'er  the  black'ning  West, 
I,  looming  shadowy  in  the  smooth  pool,  stoop'd 
Plucking  seven  %vondrous  pipes  of  brittle  reeds 
Wherein  the  wood-nymph's  soul  still  flutter'd  feint ; 
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And  these  seven  pipes  I  shaped  to  one,  wherein 

I,  Pan,  with  ancient  and  dejected  head 

Nodding  above  its  image  in  the  pool, 

And  large  limbs  stretch'd  their  length  on  shadowy  banks, 

Did  breathe  such  weird  and  awful  ravishment, 

Such  symmetry  of  sadness  and  sweet  sound, 

Such  murmurs  of  deep  boughs  and  hollow  cells, 

That  neither  bright  Apollo's  hair-strung  lute, 

Nor  Here's  queenly  tongue  when  her  red  lips 

Flutter  to  intercession  of  love-thoughts 

Throned  in  the  counsel-keeping  eyes  of  Zeus, 

Nor  airs  from  heaven,  blow  sweetlier.     Hear  me,  gods 

Behind  her  veil  of  azure,  Artemis 

Turn'd  pale  andlisten'd  ;  mountains,  woods,  and  streams, 

And  every  mute  and  living  thing  therein, 

Marvell'd,  and  hush'd  themselves  to  hear  the  end — 

Yea,  far  away,  the  fringe  of  the  green  sea 

Caught  the  sad  sound,  and  wath  a  deeper  moan 

Rounded  the  pebbles  on  the  shadowy  shore. 

Whence,  in  the  season  of  the  pensive  eve, 

The  Eartli  plumes  do\vn  her  weary,  weary  wings  \ 

The  Hours,  each  frozen  in  her  mazy  dance, 

Look  scared  upon  the  stars,  and  seem  to  stand 

Stone-still,  like  chisell'd  statues  mocking  Time  ; 

And  woods  and  streams  and  mountains,  beasts  and  birds, 

And  serious  hearts  of  purblind  men,  are  hush'd  ; 
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While  music  sweeter  far  than  any  dream 
Floats  from  the  far-off  silence,  where  I  sit 
Wondrously  wov'n  about  with  forest  boughs — 
Through  which  the  moon  peeps  faintly,  on  whose  leaves 
The  unseen  stars  sprinkle  a  diamond  dew — 
And  shadow'd  in  some  water  that  not  flows, 
But,  pausing,  spreads  dark  waves  as  smooth  as  oil 
To  listen  ! 

Am  I  over-garrulous,  gods  ? 
Thou  pale-faced  witch,  green-kirtled, — thou  whose  light 
Troubles  the  beardless  shepherd  where  he  sleeps 
On  Latmos, — am  I  over-garrulous  ? 
Nay,  then,  pale  huntress  of  my  groves,  I  swear 
The  lily  and  the  primrose  'neath  thy  heel 
Savour  as  fair  as  thee,  as  pure  as  thee, 
Drinking  the  lucid  splendour  of  thy  speed  ; 
And  on  the  cheeks  of  marriageable  maids 
Dwelleth  a  pallor  enviably  sweet, 
Sweet  as  thy  sweetest  self,  yet  robb'd  from  thee, 
Snow-bosom'd  lady,  art  thou  proud? — Then  hark  !  .  .  . 
When  last  in  the  cool  quiet  of  the  night 
Thou  glimmeredst  dimly  down  with  thy  white  nymphs. 
And  brush'd  these  dewy  la\\Tis  with  buskin'd  foot, 
I,  Pan  the  scorn'd,  into  an  oak-tree  crept, 
And  holding  between  thumb  and  finger — thus  ! — 
A  tiny  acorn,  dropt  it  cunningly 
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In  the  small  nest  beneath  thy  snow-heap'd  breasts, 
And  thou  didst  pause  in  tumult^  cry  aloud, 
Then  redden'd  like  a  rose  from  breast  to  brow, 
Sharp-crimson  like  a  rose  from  breast  to  brow, 
And  trembled,  aspen-hearted,  timorous 
As  new-yean'd  lambs,  and  with  a  young  doe's  cry 
Startled  amazed  from  thine  own  tremulous  shade 
Faint-mirror 'd  in  the  dark  and  dewy  lawn  ! 

Ha,  turn  your  mild  grand  eyes,  O  gods,  and  hear  ! 
Why  do  I  murmur  darkly,  do  ye  ask  ? 
What  do  I  seek  for,  yearn  for? — Why,  not  much, 
I  would  be  shapely-limb'd  and  straight  and  tall 
And  pleasant-featured,  like  Apollo  there  ! 
I  would  be  lithe  and  light  as  Hermes  is  ; 
And,  with  that  glittering  sheath  of  god-like  form, 
Trust  me,  could  find  for  it  a  wit  as  keen 
As  that  which  long  ago  did  prick  and  pain 
The  thin  skin  of  the  Sun-god.     I  would  be 
Grand  and  great-statured  as  becomes  a  god, 
A  sight  divine  conceived  harmoniously, 
A  stately  incarnation  of  my  sweet 
Pipings  in  lonely  places.     There's  the  worm  ! 

Ay,  ay  !  the  mood  is  on  me — I  am  aged, 
White-bearded,  and  my  very  lifted  hands 
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Shake  garrulously — and  ye  hear,  and  smile. 

By  the  faint  undertone  of  this  blind  Earth, 

Swooning  towards  the  pathway  of  the  Sun 

With  flowery  pulses,  leafy  veins,  whene'er 

She  hears  in  intercession  of  new  births 

My  voice  miraculous  melancholy  old, — 

I  swear  not  I  alone,  a  sensible  god, 

Shall  keep  these  misproportions,  worse  than  beast's  ; 

While  woods  and  streams,  and  all  that  dwell  therein. 

And  merest  flowers,  and  the  starr'd  coils  of  snakes, 

Yea,  purblind  mortal  men,  inhale  from  heaven 

Such  dews  as  give  them  heavenly  seemliness, 

Communicably  lovely  as  the  shapes 

That  doze  on  high  Olympus. 

Is  it  well  ? 
Ye  who  compel  the  very  clouds  to  forms 
Beauteous  and  purely  beauteous,  ere  my  winds 
Rend  their  white  vestments  into  rain  to  make 
My  peaceful  vales  look  lovely, — gods,  great  gods, 
I  ask  ye,  is  it  well  ? — Ye  answer  not. 
But  Earth  has  answer'd,  and  all  things  that  grow. 
All  things  that  live,  all  things  that  feel  or  see 
The  interchanges  of  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
And  with  a  yearning  palpable  and  dumb, 
Yet  conscious  of  some  glory  yet  unborn, 
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Of  some  new  wonder  yet  to  come,  I,  Pan, 
Prophesy. 

In  the  time  unborn, — m  years 
Across  whose  waste  I  wearily  impel 
These  ancient,  blear'd,  and  humble-lidded  eyes, — 
Some  law  more  strong  than  I,  yet  part  of  me, 
Some  power  more  piteous,  yet  a  part  of  me. 
Shall  hurl  ye  from  Olympus  to  the  depths, 
And  bruise  ye  back  to  that  great  blackness  whence 
Ye  blossom'd  thick  as  flowers  ;  while  I — I,  Pan — 
The  haunting  shadow  of  dim  nether-earth. 
Shall  slough  this  form  of  beast,  this  wrinkled  length, 
Yea,  cast  it  from  my  feet  as  one  who  shakes 
A  worthless  garment  off;  and  lo,  beneath. 
Mild-featured  manhood,  manhood  eminent. 
Subdued  into  the  glory  of  a  god, 
Sheer  harmony  of  body  and  of  soul. 
Wondrous,  and  inconceivably  divine. 

Wherefore,  ye  gods,  with  this  my  prophecy 
I  sadden  those  sweet  sounds  I  pipe  unseen. 
From  dimly  lonely  places  float  the  sounds 
To  haunt  the  regions  of  the  homeless  air, 
Whatever  changeful  season  ye  vouchsafe 
To  all  broad  worlds  which,  hearing,  whisper,  '  Pan  ! ' 
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And  thence  they  reach  the  hearts  of  lonely  men, 
Who  wearily  bear  the  burthen  and  are  pain'd 
To  utterance  of  fond  prophetic  song, 
Who  singing  smile,  because  the  song  is  sweet, 
Who  die,  because  they  cannot  sing  the  end. 

It  is  my  care  to  keep  the  graves  of  such 
Thick-strewn  and  deep  with  grass  and  precious  flowers 
Such  as  ye  slumber  on  ;  and  to  those  graves, 
In  sable  vestments  ever  comes  the  ghost 
Of  my  forgot  and  dumb  eternity, 
Mnemosyne  ;  but  what  she  broods  on  there 
I  know  not,  nor  can  any  wholly  know. 
Mortal  or  god.     The  seasons  come  and  go. 
In  their  due  season  perish  rocks  and  trees, 
In  their  due  season  are  the  streams  drain'd  dry  ; 
Earth  dumbly  changes,  and  those  lonely  men. 
Less  blind  than  purblind  mortals,  sing  and  die  ; 
But  still,  mth  hooded  and  dejected  head, 
Above  those  graves  ponders  Mnemosyne  ; 
While  I  remain  to  pipe  my  ditties  old, 
And  my  new  prophecy,  in  lonely  woods 
And  by  the  marge  of  miserable  pools,  — 
My  wondrous  music  dying  far  away 
Upon  the  fringes  of  the  setting  Sun. 
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THE  LAST  SONG    OF  APOLLO 

'  All  at  once  there  approached,  panting,  a  pale  Jew,  with  blood- 
drops  on  his  brow,  a  thorn-crown  on  his  head,  and  a  huge  cross  on 
his  shoulders  ;  and  he  cast  the  cross  on  the  banquet-table  of  the 
gods,  so  that  the  golden  cups  trembled,  and  the  gods  grew  dumb 
and  pale,  and  even  paler,  till  they  finally  dissolved  away  into  mist.' — 
Heine's  Reisebildcr. 


O  Lyre  !     O  Lyre  ! 
Strang  with  celestial  fire  ! 
Thou  living  soul  of  sound  that  answereth 

These  fingers  that  have  troubled  thee  so  long, 
With  passion,  and  with  beauty,  and  with  breath 
Of  melancholy  song, — 

Answer,  answer,  answer  me, 
With  thy  mournful  melody  ! 
For  the  earth  is  old,  and  strange 
Mysteries  are  working  change, 
And  the  Dead  who  slumber'd  deep 
Startle  sobbing  in  their  sleep. 
And  the  ancient  gods  divine, 
Wan  and  weary  o'er  their  wine, 
Fade  in  their  ghastly  banquet-halls,  with  large  e}'es  fixeil 
on  mine  ! 

I  H 
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Ah  me  !  ah  me  ! 

The  earth  and  air  and  sea 
Are  shaken  ;  and  the  great  pale  gods  sit  still, 

The  roseate  mists  around  them  roll  away  : — 
Lo  !  Hebe  falters  in  the  act  to  fill, 
And  groweth  wan  and  gray  ; 

On  the  banquet-table  spread. 

Fruits  and  flowers  grow  black  and  dead, 

Nectar  cold  in  every  cup 

Gleams  to  blood  and  withers  up  \ 

Aphrodite  breathes  a  charm. 

Gripping  Pallas'  bronzed  arm ; 

Zeus  the  Father  clenches  teeth, 

While  his  cloud-throne  shakes  beneath  ; 
The  passion-flower  in  Here"s  hair  melts  in  a  snowy  wreath ! 

Ah,  woe  !  ah,  woe  ! 

One  climbeth  from  below, — 
A  mortal  shape  with  pallid  smile  doth  rise. 

Bearing  a  heavy  Cross  and  crown'd  with  thorn, — 
His  brow  is  moist  with  blood,  his  strange  sweet  eyes 
Look  piteous  and  forlorn  : 

Hark  !  Oh  hark  !  his  cold  foot-fall 

Breaks  upon  the  banquet-hall  ! 

God  and  goddess  start  to  hear, 

Earth,  air,  ocean,  moan  in  fear ; 
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Shadows  of  the  Cross  and  Him 
Make  the  banquet-table  dim, 
Silent  sit  the  gods  divine, 
Old  and  haggard  over  wine, 
And  slowly  to  my  song  they  fade,  with  large  eyes  fixed 
on  mine  ! 

O  Lyre  !     O  Lyre  ! 
Thy  strings  of  golden  fire 
Fade  to  their  fading,  and  the  hand  is  chill 

That  touches   thee  ;    the   once    glad    brow   grows 
gray— 
I  faint,  I  wither,  while  that  conclave  still 
Dies  wearily  away  ! 

Ah,  the  prophecy  of  old 
Sung  by  Pan  to  scoffers  cold  ! — 
God  and  goddess  droop  and  die. 
Chilly  cold  against  the  sky. 
There  is  change  and  all  is  done, 
Strange  look  Moon  and  Stars  and  Sun  ! 
God  and  goddess  fade,  and  see  ! 
All  their  large  eyes  look  at  me  ! 
\Vhile  woe  !  ah,  woe !  in  dying  song,  I  fade,  I  fade,  with 
thee  ! 
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PAN:  EPILOGUE. 
'  Pan,  Pan  is  dead  ! ' — E.  B.  Browning. 

The  broken  goblets  of  the  Gods 
Lie  scatter'd  in  the  Waters  deep, 

Where  the  tall  sea-flag  blows  and  nods 
Over  the  shipwreck'd  seamen's  sleep  ; 

The  gods,  like  phantoms,  come  and  go 
Amid  the  wave-wash'd  ocean-hall, 

Above  their  heads  the  bleak  winds  blow  ; 

They  sigh,  they  shiver  to  and  fro — 
'  Pan,  Pan  ! '  those  phantoms  call. 

O  Pan,  great  Pan,  thou  art  not  dead, 

Nor  dost  thou  haunt  that  weedy  place, 
Tho'  blowing  winds  hear  not  thy  tread. 

And  silver  runlets  miss  thy  face ; 
Where  ripe  nuts  fall  thou  hast  no  state, 

Where  eagles  soar,  thou  now  art  dumb, 
By  lonely  meres  thou  dost  not  wait ; — 
But  here  'mid  living  v.-aves  of  fate 

We  feel  thee  go  and  come  ! 
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O  piteous  one  ! — In  wintry  days 

Over  the  City  falls  the  snow, 
And,  where  it  whitens  stony  ways, 

I  see  a  Shade  flit  to  and  fro  ; 
Over  the  dull  street  hangs  a  cloud — 

It  parts,  an  ancient  Face  flits  by, 
'Tis  thine  !  'tis  thou  !     Thy  gray  head  bowed. 
Dimly  thou  flutterest  o'er  the  crowd, 

With  a  thin  human  cry. 

Ghost-like,  O  Pan,  thou  glimmerest  still, 

A  spectral  Face,  with  sad,  dumb  stare  ; 
On  rainy  nights  thy  breath  blows  chill 

In  the  street-walker's  dripping  hair  ; 
Thy  ragged  woe  from  street  to  street 

Goes  mist-like,  constant  day  and  night ; 
But  often,  where  the  black  waves  beat, 
Thou  hast  a  smile  most  strangely  sweet 

For  honest  hearts  and  light ! 


Where'er  thy  shadowy  vestments  fly 
There  comes  across  the  waves  of  strife. 

Across  the  souls  of  all  close  by, 
The  gleam  of  some  forgotten  life  : 

There  is  a  sense  of  waters  clear, 
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An  odour  faint  of  flowery  nooks ; 
Strange-plumaged  birds  seem  flitting  near 
The  cold  brain  blossoms,  lives  that  hear 

Ripple  like  nmning  brooks. 

And  as  thou  passest,  human  eyes 

Look  in  each  other  and  are  wet — 
Simple  or  gentle,  weak  or  wise, 

Alike  are  full  of  tender  fret ; 
And  mean  and  noble,  brave  and  base 

Raise  common  glances  to  the  sky  ; — 
And  lo  !  the  phantom  of  thy  Face, 
While  sad  and  low  thro'  all  the  place 

Thrills  thy  thin  human  cry  ! 

Christ  help  thee,  Pan  !  canst  thou  not  go 

Now  all  the  other  gods  are  fled  ? 
Why  dost  thou  flutter  to  and  fro 

When  all  the  sages  deem  thee  dead  ? 
Or,  if  thou  still  must  live  and  dream, 

Why  leave  the  fields  of  harvest  fair — 
Why  quit  the  peace  of  wood  and  stream — 
And  haunt  the  streets  with  eyes  that  gleam 

Thro'  white  and  holv  hair  ? 
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'  I  overheard  Jove  one  day,'  said  Silenus,  'talking  of  destroying  the  Earth.  He 
said  it  had  failed— they  were  all  rogues  and  vixens,  who  went  from  bad  to  worse  as 
fast  as  the  days  succeeded  each  other.  Minerva  said  s/ie  hoped  not :  they  were 
only  ridiculous  little  creatures,  with  this  odd  circumstance,  that  they  had  a  blur,  or 
indeterminate  aspect,  seen  far  or  seen  near.  If  you  called  them  bad  they  would 
appear  so ;  if  you  called  them  good  they  would  appear  so  ;  and  there  was  no  one 
person  or  action  among  them  which~would  not  puzzle  her  Owl,  much  more  all 
Olympus,  to  know  whether  it  was  fundamentally  bad  or  good." — R.   W.   Emersok. 

Stag^e  Manager.  Hoity  toity  !  here  be  death-beds  !  Every  character  in  thy  life- 
drama  dies  ! 

Poet.  Wherefore  not  ?  What  life  is  complete  without  its  last  word  ?  The  public 
are  eager,  and  would  behold  all. 

Stage  Manager.     But  hast  thou  no  fear  of  being  deem'd  dull  ? 

Poet.  Let  the  grinning  world  go  elsewhere  !  I  do  not  disdain  true  comedy  ;  but 
the  strangest  smiles  I  have  seen  have  been  in  Death's  eyes.  Patience  ;  thou  shalt 
see  that  the  lean  Anatomy  is  the  veriest  humourist  of  all. 

This  World  and  Another. 
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By  mother's  side  I  draw  descent 

From  Saxon  squires  most  excellent, 

Fat  fellows,  innocent  of  soul. 

If  lovers  of  the  gaudriole  ; 

By  father's  side  I  heirship  trace 

To  many  a  seer  of  Celtic  race, 

Whose  blood,  transmitted  down  to  me, 

Puts  glamour  into  all  I  see. 

Saxon  and  Celt,  a  modern  creature, 

Dower'd  with  a  kind  of  double  nature  ; 

Eager  to  laugh,  yet  never  quite 

Escaping  to  the  full  free  light, 

Content  to  brood,  yet  constantly 

Disturb'd  by  gleams  of  drollery  ; 

I  sing,  with  contradictions  rife, 

My  modem  songs  of  death  and  life. 

Now,  when  the  catkins  of  the  hazel  swing 
Wither'd  above  the  leafy  nook  wherein 
The  chaffinch  breasts  her  five  blue-speckled  eggs, 
All  round  the  thorn  grows  fragrant,  white  with  may, 
And  underneath  the  fresh  wild  hyacinth-bed 
Wavers  like  water  in  the  whispering  wind  ; 
Now,  on  this  gentle  sunset  of  the  spring, 
I  sit,  within  my  cottage  by  the  sea, 
Thinking  of  yonder  city  where  I  dwelt, 
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Wherein  I  sicken'd  and  whereof  I  leam'd 
So  much  that  broods  Hke  music  on  my  brain. 
A  melancholy  happiness  is  mine  ! 
My  thoughts,  like  blossoms  of  the  muscatel, 
Smell  sweetest  in  the  gloaming  ;  and  I  feel 
Visions  and  vanishings  of  other  years, — 
Faint  as  the  scent  of  distant  clover  meadows — 
Sweet,  sweet,  though  they  awaken  serious  cares — 
Beautiful,  beautiful,  though  they  make  me  weep. 

The  good  days  dead,  the  well  beloved  gone 
Before  me,  lonely  I  abode  amid 
The  buying,  and  the  selling,  and  the  strife 
Of  little  natures  ;  yet  there  still  remain'd 
Something  to  thank  the  Lord  for. — I  could  live  ! 
On  winter  nights,  when  wind  and  snow  were  out, 
Afford  a  fire  to  keep  the  body  warm  ; 
And  while  I  sat,  with  homeward-looking  eyes, 
And  while  I  heard  the  trouble  of  the  town, 
I  fancied  'twas  the  sound  I  used  to  hear 
In  Scotland,  when  I  stood  beside  the  Sea. 
I  knew  not  how  it  was,  or  why  it  was, 
I  only  heard  a  sea-sound,  and  was  sad. 
It  haunted  me  and  pain'd  me,  and  it  made 
That  little  life  of  penmanship  a  dream  ! 
And  yet  it  served  my  soul  for  company. 
When  the  dark  city  gather'd  on  my  brain, 
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And  from  the  solitude  came  never  a  voice 

To  bring  the  good  days  back,  and  show  my  soul 

It  was  not  quite  a  solitary  thing. 

The  purifying  trouble  grew  and  grew, 
Till  silentness  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 
Brought  by  the  ocean  murmur  from  afar, 
Came  silent  phantoms  of  the  misty  hills 
Which  I  had  known  and  loved  in  other  days  ; 
And,  ah !  from  time  to  time,  the  hum  of  life 
Around  me,  the  strange  faces  of  the  streets, 
Minghng  with  those  thin  phantoms  of  the  hills, 
And  with  that  ocean-murmur,  made  a  cloud 
That  changed  around  my  life  with  shades  and  sounds. 
And,  melting  often  in  the  light  of  day. 
Left  on  my  brow  dews  of  delicious  dream. 
And  then  I  sang  of  Scottish  dales  and  dells. 
And  human  shapes  that  lived  and  moved  therein. 
Close  to  the  seven-days'  Sabbath  of  the  hills. 
Thereto,  not  seldom,  did  I  seek  to  make 
The  busy  life  of  London  musical. 
And  phrase  in  modern  song  the  troubled  lives 
Of  dwellers  in  the  sunless  lanes  and  streets. 
Yet  ever  I  was  haunted  from  afar, 
While  singing  ;  and  the  presence  of  the  Mountains 
Was  on  me  ;  and  the  sighing  of  the  Sea 
Strengthen'd  my  mood  ;  and  everywhere  I  saw, 
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Flowing  beneath  the  blackness  of  the  streets, 
The  current  of  sublimer,  stronger,  life, 
Which  is  the  source  of  human  smiles  and  tears, 
And,  melodised,  becomes  the  soul  of  song. 

Darkling,  I  long'd  for  utterance,  whereby 
Poor  pilgrims  might  be  holpen,  gladden'd,  cheer' d  ! 
Brightening  be  times,  I  sang  for  singing's  sake  ! 
The  wild  wind  of  ambition  grew  subdued, 
And  left  the  changeful  current  of  my  soul 
Crystal  and  pure  and  clear,  to  glass  like  water 
The  sad  and  beautiful  of  human  life  ; 
Till,  even  in  the  unsung  city's  streets 
Seem'd  quiet  marvels  meet  for  serious  song. 
Truths  hard  to  phrase  and  render  musical. 
For  ah  !  the  weariness  and  weight  of  tears, 
The  crying  out  to  God,  the  wish  for  slumber, 
They  lay  so  deep,  so  deep  !  God  heard  them  all  ; 
He  set  them  unto  music  of  His  own ; 
But  easier  far  the  task  to  sing  of  kings, 
Or  weave  weird  ballads  where  the  moon-dew  glistens. 
Than  body  forth  this  life  in  beauteous  sound. 
The  crowd  had  voices,  but  each  living  man 
Within  the  crowd  seem'd  silence-smit  and  hard  ; 
They  only  heard  the  tumult  of  the  town. 
They  only  felt  the  dimness  in  their  eyes. 
And  now  and  then  turn'd  startled,  when  they  saw 
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Some  weary  one  fling  up  his  arms  and  drop, 
Clay-cold,  among  them, — and  they  scarcely  grieved, 
But  hush'd  their  hearts  a  time,  and  hurried  on. 

'Twas  comfort  deep  as  tears  to  sit  alone. 
Haunted  by  shadows  from  afar  away. 
And  try  to  utter  forth,  in  tuneful  speech, 
What  lay  so  musically  on  my  heart. 
But,  though  it  sweeten'd  life,  it  seem'd  in  vain. 
For  while  I  sang,  much  that  was  clear  before — 
The  souls  of  men  and  women  in  the  streets, 
The  sounding  Sea,  the  presence  of  the  Hills, 
And  all  the  weariness,  and  all  the  fret. 
And  all  the  dim,  strange  pain  for  what  had  fled — 
Turn'd  into  mist,  mingled  before  mine  eyes, 
Roll'd  up  like  wreaths  of  smoke  to  heaven,  and  died  : 
The  pen  dropt  from  my  hand,  mine  eyes  grew  dim. 
And  the  great  roar  was  in  mine  ears  again. 
And  I  was  all  alone  in  London  streets. 

Hither  to  pastoral  solitude  I  came, 
Happy  to  breathe  again  serener  air 
And  feel  a  purer  sunshine  ;  and  the  woods 
And  meadows  were  to  me  an  ecstasy, 
The  singing  birds  a  glory,  and  the  trees 
A  green  perpetual  feast  to  fill  the  eye 
And  shimmer  in  upon  the  soul ;  but  chief, 
There  came  the  wonder  of  the  Waters,  sounds 
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Of  sunny  tides  that  wash  on  silver  sands, 

Or  cries  of  waves  tliat  anguish'd  and  went  white 

Under  the  eyes  of  Hghtnings.     'Twas  a  bhss 

Beyond  the  bhss  of  dreaming,  yet  in  time 

It  grew  famiHar  as  my  mother's  face  ; 

And  when  the  wonder  and  the  ecstasy 

Had  mingled  with  the  beatings  of  my  heart. 

The  terrible  City  loom'd  from  far  away 

And  gather'd  on  me  cloudily,  dropping  dews. 

Even  as  those  phantoms  of  departed  days 

Had  haunted  me  in  London  streets  and  lanes. 

Wherefore  in  brighter  mood  I  sought  again 

To  make  the  Ufe  of  London  musical, 

And  sought  the  mirror  of  my  soul  for  shapes 

That  linger'd,  faces  bright  or  agonised, 

Yet  ever  taking  something  beautiful 

From  glamour  of  green  branches,  and  of  clouds 

That  glided  piloted  by  golden  airs. 

And  if  I  list  to  sing  of  sad  things  oft, 
It  is  that  sad  things  in  this  life  of  breath 
Are  deepest  and  divinest.     Tears  bring  forth 
The  richness  of  our  natures,  as  the  rain 
Sweetens  the  smelling  brier ;  and  I,  thank  God, 
Have  anguish'd  here  in  no  ignoble  tears — 
Tears  for  the  pale  friend  with  the  singing  lips, 
Tears  for  the  father  with  the  gentle  eyes 
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(My  dearest  up  in  heaven  next  to  God) 

Who  loved  me  hke  a  woman.     I  have  wrought 

No  girlond  of  the  rose  and  passion-flower, 

Grown  in  a  careful  garden  in  the  sun  ; 

But  I  have  gather'd  samphire  dizzily, 

Close  to  the  hollow  roaring  of  a  Sea. 


MEG  BLANE. 
I. 

STORM. 

'  Lord,  hearken  to  me  ! 

Save  all  poor  souls  at  sea  ! 
Thy  breath  is  on  their  cheeks, — 

Their  cheeks  are  wan  wi'  fear  ; 
Nae  man  speaks, 

For  wha  could  hear  ? 
The  wild  white  water  screams, 

The  wind  cries  loud  ; 
The  fireflaught  gleams 

On  tattered  sail  and  shroud  ! 
Under  the  red  mast-light 

The  hissing  waters  slip  ; 
Thick  reeks  the  storm  o'  night 

Round  him  that  steers  the  ship,- 
And  his  een  are  blind. 
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And  he  knows  not  where  they  run. 
Lord,  be  kmd  ! 

Whistle  back  Thy  wind, 
For  the  sake  of  Christ  Thy  Son  ! ' 

.  .  .  And  as  she  prayed  she  knelt  not  on  her  knee. 
But,  standing  on  the  threshold,  looked  to  Sea, 

Where  all  was  blackness  and  a  watery  roar. 
Save  when  the  dead  light,  flickering  far  away, 

Flash'd  on  the  line  of  foam  upon  the  shore, 
And  showed  the  ribs  of  reef  and  surging  bay  ! 

There  was  no  sign  of  life  across  the  dark, 

No  piteous  light  from  fishing-boat  or  bark, 
Albeit  for  such  she  hush'd  her  heart  to  pray. 
With  tattered  plaid  wrapt  tight  around  her  form. 

She  stood  a  space,  spat  on  by  Avind  and  rain. 
Then,  sighing  deep,  and  turning  from  the  Storm, 

She  crept  into  her  lonely  hut  again. 

'Twas  but  a  wooden  hut  under  the  height, 

Shielded  in  the  black  shadow  of  the  crag  : 
One  blow  of  such  a  wind  as  blew  that  night 

Could  rend  so  rude  a  dwelling  like  a  rag. 
There,  gathering  in  the  crannies  overhead, 
Down  fell  the  spouting  rain  heavy  as  lead, — 

So  that  the  old  roof  and  the  rafters  thin 

I  I 
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Dript  desolately,  looking  on  the  surf, 

While  blacker  rain-drops  down  the  walls  of  turf 

Splash'd  momently  on  the  mud-floor  within. 
There,  swinging  from  the  beam,  an  earthen  lamp 
Waved  to  the  wind  and  glimmered  in  the  damp, 

And  shining  in  the  chamber's  wretchedness, 
Illumed  the  household  things  of  the  poor  place, 
And  flicker'd  faintly  on  the  woman's  face, 

Sooted  with  rain,  and  on  her  dripping  dress. 
A  miserable  den  wherein  to  dwell, 
And  yet  she  loved  it  well. 


'  O  Mither,  are  ye  there  ? ' 
A  deep  voice  filled  the  dark  ;  she  thrill'd  to  hear ; 

With  hard  hand  she  pushed  back  her  wild  wet  hair, 
And  kissed  him.     '  Whisht,  my  bairn,  for  Mither's  near. 
Then  on  the  shuttle  bed  a  figure  thin 

Sat  rubbing  sleepy  eyes  : 
A  bearded  man,  with  heavy  hanging  chin, 
And  on  his  face  a  light  not  over-wise. 
'  Water  ! '  he  said  ;  and  deep  his  thirst  was  quelled 
Out  of  the  broken  pitcher  she  upheld, 
And  yawning  sleepily,  he  gazed  around, 
And  stretch'd  his  limbs  again,  and  soon  slept  sound. 
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Stooping,  she  smooth'd  his  pillow  'neath  his  head, 

Still  looking  down  with  eyes  liquid  and  mild, 
And  while  she  gazed,  softly  he  slumbered, 
That  bearded  man,  her  child. 
And  a  child's  dreams  were  his ;  for  as  he  lay, 
He  uttered  happy  cries  as  if  at  play, 
And  his  strong  hand  was  lifted  up  on  high 
As  if  to  catch  the  bird  or  butterfly ; 
And  often  to  his  bearded  lips  there  came 

That  lonely  woman's  name  \ 
And  though  the  wrath  of  Ocean  roared  so  near, 
That  one  sweet  word 
Was  all  the  woman  heard, 
And  all  she  cared  to  hear. 


Not  old  in  years,  though  youth  had  passed  away, 
And  the  thin  hair  was  tinged  with  silver  gi'ay, 
Close  to  the  noontide  of  the  day  of  life, 
She  stood,  calm  featured  like  a  wedded  wife  ; 
And  yet  no  wedded  wife  was  she,  but  one 

Whose  foot  had  left  the  pathways  of  the  just. 
Yet  meekly,  since  her  penance  had  been  done, 

Her  soft  eyes  sought  men's  faces,  not  the  dust. 
Her  tearful  days  were  over  :  she  had  found 
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Firm  footing,  Avork  to  do  upon  the  ground ; 
The  Elements  had  welded  her  at  length 
To  their  own  truth  and  strengfth. 


This  woman  was  no  slight  and  tear-stnmg  thing, 

Whose  easy  sighs  fall  soft  on  suffering, 

But  one  in  whom  no  stranger's  eyes  would  seek 

For  pity  mild  and  meek. 
Man's  height  was  hers — man's  strength  and  will  thereto, 

Her  shoulders  broad,  her  step  man-like  and  long  ; 
'Mong  fishermen  she  dwelt,  a  rude,  rough  crew, 

And  more  than  one  had  found  her  hand  was  strong. 
And  yet  her  face  was  gentle,  though  the  sun 
Had  made  it  dark  and  dun ; 
Her  silver- threaded  hair 
Was  combed  behind  her  ears  with  cleanly  care ; 
And  she  had  eyes  liquid  and  sorrow-fraught, 

And  round  her  mouth  were  delicate  lines,  that  told 
She  was  a  woman  sweet  with  her  own  thought, 

Though  built  upon  a  large,  heroic  mould. 

Who  did  not  know  Meg  Blane  ? 
What  hearth  but  heard  the  deeds  that  Meg  had  done  ? 

What  fisher  of  the  main 
But  knev/  her,  and  her  little-witted  son  ? 
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For  in  the  wildest  waves  of  that  wild  coast 
Her  black  boat  hover'd  and  her  net  was  tost, 
And  lonely  in  the  watery  solitude 
The  son  and  mother  fished  for  daily  food. 
When  on  calm  nights  the  herring  hosts  went  by, 

Her  frail  boat  followed  the  red  smacks  from  shore. 
And  steering  in  the  stern  the  man  would  lie 

While  Meg  was  hoisting  sail  or  plying  oar ; 
Till,  a  black  speck  against  the  morning  sky, 

The  boat  came  homeward,  with  its  silver  store. 
And  Meg  was  cunning  in  the  ways  of  things. 

Watching  what  every  changing  lineament 

Of  Wind  and  Sky  and  Cloud  and  Water  meant. 
Knowing  how  Nature  threatens  ere  she  springs. 
She  knew  the  clouds  as  shepherds  know  their  sheep, 

To  eyes  unskilled  alike,  yet  different  each  ; 
She  knew  the  wondrous  voices  of  the  Deep ; 

The  tones  of  sea-birds  were  to  her  a  speech. 
Much  faith  was  hers  in  God,  who  was  her  guide ; 

Courage  was  hers  such  as  God  gives  to  few. 
For  she  could  face  His  terrors  fearless-eyed, 

Yet  keep  the  still  sane  woman's  nature  true. 

Lives  had  she  snatched  out  of  the  waste  by  night, 
When  wintry  winds  were  blowing  ; 

To  sick-beds  sad  her  presence  carried  light, 

When  (like  a  thin  sail  lessening  out  of  sight) 
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Some  rude,  rough  life  to  the  unknown  Gulf  was  going  \ 
For  men  who  scorned  a  feeble  woman's  wail 

A\'ould  heark  to  one  so  strong  and  brave  as  she. 
Whose  face  had  braved  the  lightning  and  the  gale, 
And  ne'er  grown  pale, 

Before  the  shrill  scream  of  the  murderous  Sea. 

Yet  often,  as  she  la)'  a-sleeping  there, 

This  woman  started  up  and  blush'd  in  shame, 

Stretching  out  arms  embracing  the  thin  air, 
Naming  an  unknown  name  ; 

There  was  a  hearkening  hunger  in  her  face 
If  sudden  footsteps  sounded  on  her  ear  ; 

And  when  strange  seamen  came  unto  the  place 
She  read  their  faces  in  a  wretched  fear  ; 

And  finding  not  the  object  of  her  quest, 

Her  hand  she  held  hard  on  her  heaving  breast. 

And  wore  a  white  look,  and  drew  feeble  breath, 
Like  one  that  hungeretli. 

It  was  a  night  of  summer,  yet  the  wind 

Had  wafted  from  God's  wastes  the  rain-clouds  dank, 
Blown  out  Heaven's  thousand  eyes  and  left  it  blind. 
Though  now  and  then  the  Moon  gleamed  moist  behind 

The  rack,  till,  smitten  by  the  drift,  she  sank. 
But  the  Deep  roared ; 
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Sucked  to  the  black  clouds,  spumed  the  foam-fleck'd 
main, 
While  Lightning  rent  the  storm-rack  like  a  sword, 
And  earthward  rolled  the  gray  smoke  of  the  Rain. 


'Tis  late,  and  yet  the  woman  doth  not  rest, 
But  sitteth  with  chin  drooping  on  her  breast : 
Weary  she  is,  yet  will  not  take  repose ; 
Tired  are  her  eyes,  and  yet  they  cannot  close ; 
She  rocketh  to  and  fro  upon  her  chair, 
.A.nd  stareth  at  the  air  ! 

Far,  far  away  her  thoughts  were  travelling  : 

They  could  not  rest — they  wandered  far  and  fleet, 
As  the  storm-petrels  o'er  the  waters  wing, 

And  cannot  find  a  place  to  rest  their  feet ; 
And  in  her  ear  a  thin  voice  murmured, 

'  If  he  be  dead — be  dead!' 
Then,  even  then,  the  woman's  face  went  white 

And  awful,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  in  fear. 
For  suddenly  all  the  wild  screams  of  night 

Were  hushed  :  the  Wind  lay  down  ;  and  she  could 
hear 
Strange  voices  gather  round  her  in  the  gloom, 
Sounds  of  invisible  feet  across  the  room, 
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And  after  that  the  rustle  of  a  shroud, 

And  then  a  creaking  door, 
And  last  the  coronach,  full  shrill  and  loud, 
Of  women  clapping  hands  and  weeping  sore. 

Now  Meg  knew  well  that  ill  was  close  at  hand, 

On  water  or  on  land, 
Because  the  Glamour  touched  her  lids  like  breath, 
And  scorch'd  her  heart :  but  in  a  waking  swoon, 
Quiet  she  stayed, — not  stirring, — cold  as  death. 

And  felt  those  voices  croon  ; 
Then  suddenly  she  heard  a  human  shout, 
The  hurried  falling  of  a  foot  without. 
Then  a  hoarse  voice — a  knocking  at  the  door — 
^ Meg,  Meg!    A  Ship  ashore! 

Now  mark  the  woman  !     She  hath  risen  her  height, 

Her  dripping  plaid  is  wrapt  around  her  tigh 

Tight  clenched  in  her  palm  her  fingers  are 

Her  eye  is  steadfast  as  a  fixed  star. 

One  look  upon  her  child — he  sleepeth  on — 

One  step  unto  the  door,  and  she  is  gone  : 

Barefooted  out  into  the  dark  she  fares, 

And  comes  where,  rubbing  eyelids  thick  with  sleep. 
The  half-clad  fishers  mingle  oaths  and  prayers, 
And  look  upon  the  Deep. 
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.  .  .  Black  was  the  oozy  lift, 
Black  was  the  sea  and  land ; 
Hither  and  thither,  thick  with  foam  and  drift, 
Did  the  deep  Waters  shift, 

S\vinging  with  iron  clash  on  stone  and  sand. 
Faintlier  the  heavy  Rain  was  falling, 
Faintlier,  faintlier  the  Wind  was  calling 

With  hollower  echoes  up  the  drifting  dark  ! 
While  the  swift  rockets  shooting  through  the  night 
Flash'd  past  the  foam-flecked  reef  with  phantom  light. 

And  showed  the  piteous  outline  of  the  bark, 
Rising  and  falling  like  a  living  thing, 

Shuddering,  shivering, 
While,  howling  beastlike,  the  white  breakers  there 
Spat  blindness  in  the  dank  eyes  of  despair. 
Then  one  cried,  '  She  has  sunk  ! ' — and  on  the  shore 

Men  shook,  and  on  the  heights  the  women  cried; 
But,  lo  !  the  outline  of  the  bark  once  more  ! 

While  flashing  faint  the  blue  light  rose  and  died- 
Ah,  God,  put  out  Thy  hand  !  all  for  the  sake 
Of  little  ones,  and  weary  hearts  that  wake 

Be  gentle  !  chain  the  fierce  waves  with  a  chain  ! 
Let  the  gaunt  seaman's  little  boys  and  girls 
Sit  on  his  knee  and  play  with  his  black  curls 

Yet  once  again  ! 
And  breathe  the  frail  lad  safely  through  the  foam 
Back  to  the  hungry  mother  in  her  home  ! 
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And  spare  the  bad  man  with  the  frenzied  eye  ; 
Kiss  him,  for  Christ's  sake,  bid  Thy  Death  go  by — 
He  hath  no  heart  to  die  ! 

Now  faintlier  blew  the  wind,  the  thin  rain  ceased, 

The  thick  cloud  cleared  like  smoke  from  off  the  strand, 
For,  lo  !  a  bright  blue  glimmer  in  the  East, — 

God  putting  out  His  hand  ! 
And  overhead  the  rack  grew  thinner  too. 

And  through  the  smoky  gorge 
The  Wind  drave  past  the  stars,  and  faint  they  flew 

Like  sparks  blown  from  a  forge  ! 
And  now  the  thousand  foam-flames  o'  the  Sea 

Hither  and  thither  flashing  visibly  ; 
And  gray  lights  hither  and  thither  came  and  fled, 
Like  dim  shapes  searching  for  the  drowned  dead; 
And  where  these  shapes  most  thickly  glimmer'd  by, 

Out  on  the  cruel  reef  the  black  hulk  lay, 
And  cast,  against  the  kindling  eastern  sky. 
Its  shape  gigantic  on  the  shrouding  spray. 

Silent  upon  the  shore,  the  fishers  fed 

Their  eyes  on  horror,  waiting  for  the  close. 
When  in  the  midst  of  them  a  shrill  voice  rose  : 
'  The  boat !  the  boat ! '  it  said. 
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Like  creatures  startled  from  a  trance,  they  turned 

To  her  who  spake  ;  tall  in  the  midst  stood  she, 
With  arms  uplifted,  and  with  eyes  that  yearned 

Out  on  the  murmuring  Sea. 
Some,  shrugging  shoulders,  homeward  turned  their  eyes, 

And  others  answered  back  in  brutal  speech ; 
But  some,  strong-hearted,  uttering  shouts  and  cries. 

Followed  the  fearless  woman  up  the  beach. 
A  rush  to  seaward — black  confusion — then 

A  struggle  with  the  surf  upon  the  strand — 
'Mid  shrieks  of  women,  cries  of  desperate  men, 

The  long  oars  smite,  the  black  boat  springs  from  land  ! 
Around  the  thick  spray  flies  ; 
The  waves  roll  on  and  seem  to  overwhelm. 

With  blowing  hair  and  onward-gazing  eyes 
The  woman  stands  erect,  and  grips  the  helm.  .  .  . 

Now  fearless  heart,  Meg  Blane,  or  all  must  die  ! 
Let  not  the  skill'd  hand  thwart  the  steadfast  eye 
The  crested  wave  comes  near, — crag-like  it  towers 
Above  you,  scattering  round  its  chilly  showers  : 
One  flutter  of  the  hand,  and  all  is  done  ! 
Now  steel  thy  heart,  thou  woman-hearted  one  ! 

Softly  the  good  helm  guides  \ 
Round  to  the  liquid  ridge  the  boat  leaps  light, — 
Hidden  an  instant, — on  the  foamy  height. 
Dripping  and  quivering  like  a  bird,  it  rides. 
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Athwart  the  ragged  rift  the  Moon  looms  pale, 
Driven  before  the  gale, 

And  making  silvern  shadows  with  her  breath, 

^Vhere  on  the  sighing  Sea  it  shimmereth  ; 

And,  lo  !  the  light  illumes  the  reef;  'tis  shed 
Full  on  the  wreck,  as  the  dark  boat  draws  nigh. 

A  crash  ! — the  wreck  upon  the  reef  is  fled  ! 
A  scream  ! — and  all  is  still  beneath  the  sky, 
Save  the  wild  waters  as  they  whirl  and  cry. 
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II. 

DEAD    CALM. 

Dawn  ;  and  the  Deep  was  still.    From  the  bright  strand, 
Meg,  shading  eyes  against  the  morning  sun, 
Gazed  seaward.     After  trouble,  there  was  peace. 

Smooth,  many-coloured  as  a  ring-dove's  neck, 
Stretch'd  the  still  Sea,  and  on  its  eastern  rim 
The  deA\7'  light,  with  liquid  yellow  beams, 
Gleamed  like  a  sapphire.     Overhead,  soft  airs 
To  feathery  cirrus  fleck'd  the  lightening  blue  ; 
Beneath,  the  Deep's  own  breathing  made  a  breeze  ; 
And  up  the  weedy  beach  the  blue  waves  crept, 
Thrilling  one  thin  line  of  cream-white  foam. 

Seaward  the  woman  gazed,  v/ith  keen  eye  fixed 
On  a  dark  Shape  that  floated  on  the  calm. 
Drifting  as  seaweed  \  still  and  black  it  lay, — 
The  outline  of  a  lifeless  human  shape  : 
And  yet  it  was  no  drowned  mariner, 
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For  she  who  looked  was  smiHng,  and  her  fiice 
Looked  merry ;  still  more  merry  when  a  boat, 
With  pale  and  timorous  fisliermen,  drew  nigh  ; 
And  as  the  fearful  boatmen  paused  and  gazed, 
A  boat's  length  distant,  leaning  on  their  oars^ 
The  shape  took  life — dash'd  up  a  dripping  head, 
Screaming — flung  up  its  limbs  with  flash  of  foam, 
And,  with  a  shrill  and  spirit-thrilling  cry, 
Dived  headlong,  as  a  monster  of  the  main 
Plunges  deep  down  when  startled  on  its  couch 
Of  glassy  waters.     'Twas  the  woman's  child, 
The  witless  water-haunter — Angus  Blane. 

For  Angus  Blane,  not  fearful  as  the  wise 
Are  fearful,  loved  the  Ocean  like  a  thing 
Born  amid  algse  of  the  slimy  ooze. 
A  child,  he  sported  on  its  sands,  and  crept 
Splashing  with  little  feet  amid  the  foam  ; 
And  when  his  limbs  were  stronger,  and  he  reached 
A  young  man's  stature,  the  great  Gulf  had  grown 
Fair  and  familiar  as  his  mother's  face. 
Far  out  he  swam,  on  windless  summer  days. 
Floating  like  fabled  mermen  far  from  land, 
Plunging  away  from  startled  fishermen 
With  eldrich  cry  and  wild  phantasmic  glare 
And  in  the  untrodden  halls  below  the  sea 
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Awaking  wondrous  echoes  that  had  slept 

Since  first  the  briny  Spirit  stirred  and  breathed. 

On  nights  of  summer  in  the  gleaming  bay 

He  glistened  like  a  sea-snake  in  the  moon, 

Splashing  with  trail  of  glistening  phosphor-fire, 

And  laughing  shrill  till  echo  answer'd  him, 

And  the  pale  helmsman  on  the  passing  boat, 

Thinking  some  Demon  of  the  waters  cried, 

Shivered  and  prayed.     His  playmates  were  the  waves, 

The  sea  his  playground.     On  his  ears  were  sounds 

Sweeter  than  human  voices.     On  his  sense, 

Tho'  sadden'd  with  his  silent  life,  there  stole 

A  motion  and  a  murmur  that  at  times 

Brake  through  his  lips,  informing  witless  words 

With  strange  sea-music.     In  his  infancy, 

Children  had  mocked  him  :  he  had  shunned  their  sports, 

And  haunted  lonely  places,  nurturing 

The  bright,  fierce,  animal  splendour  of  a  soul 

That  ne'er  was  clouded  by  the  mental  mists 

That  darken  oft  the  dreams  of  wiser  men. 

Only  in  winter  seasons  he  was  sad  ; 

For  then  the  loving  Spirit  of  the  Deep 

Repulsed  him,  and  its  smile  was  mild  no  more ; 

And  on  the  strand  he  wandered  ]  from  deep  caves 

Gazed  at  the  Tempest  ;  and  from  day  to  day 

Moaned  to  his  mother  for  the  happy  time 
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When  swifts  are  sailing  on  the  wind  o'  the  South, 
And  summer  smiles  afar  off  through  the  rain, 
Bringing  her  golden  circlet  to  the  Sea. 


And  as  the  deepening  of  strange  melody, 
Caught  from  the  unknown  shores  beyond  the  seas, 
Was  the  outspreading  of  his  life  to  her 
Who  bare  him ;  yea,  at  times,  the  woman's  womb 
Seemed  laden  with  the  load  of  him  unborn, 
So  close  his  being  clave  unto  her  flesh, 
So  link'd  was  his  strange  spirit  with  her  own. 
The  faint  forebodings  of  her  heart,  when  first 
She  saw  the  mind-mists  in  his  infant  eyes, 
And  knew  him  witless,  turned  as  years  wore  on 
Into  more  spiritual,  less  selfish  love 
Than  common  mothers  feel ;  and  he  had  power 
To  make  her  nature  deeper,  more  alive 
Unto  the  supernatural  feet  that  walk 
Our  dark  and  troubled  waters.     Thence  was  born 
Much  of  her  strength  upon  the  Sea,  her  trust 
In  the  Sea's  Master  !  thence,  moreover,  grew 
Her  faith  in  visions,  warnings,  fantasies, 
Such  as  came  ever  thronging  on  her  heart 
When  most  her  eyes  looked  inward — to  the  place 
Fraught  with  her  secret  sorrow. 
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As  she  gazed, 
Smiling,  the  bearded  face  of  Angus  rose 
Nearer  to  shore,  and  panting  in  the  sun, 
Smiled  at  the  fishers.     Then  the  woman  turned, 
And  took,  with  man-like  step  and  slow,  a  path 
That,  creeping  through  the  shadows  of  the  cliffs, 
Wound  to  the  clachan.     In  the  clear,  bright  dawn 
Lay  Thornock  glittering,  while,  thin  and  blue, 
Curl'd  peat-smoke  from  the  line  of  fisher-huts 
That  parted  the  high  shingle  from  the  land. 

The  tide  was  low  :  amid  the  tangled  weeds 
The  many-coloured  rocks  and  sparkling  pools, 
Went  stooping  men  and  women,  seeking  spoil. 
Treasure  or  drift-wood  floating  from  the  wreck  ; 
Beyond,  some  stood  in  fish-boats,  peering  down, 
Seeking  the  drowned  dead  ;  and,  near  at  hand, 
So  near,  a  tall  man  might  have  waded  thither 
With  a  dry  beai  i,  the  weedy  reef  loom'd  red. 
And  there  the  white-fowl  ever  and  anon 
Rose  like  a  flash  of  foam,  whirl'd  in  the  air. 
And,  screaming,  settled.     But  not  thitherward 
Now  look'd  Meg  Blane.    Along  the  huts  she  went — 
Among  the  rainy  pools  where  played  and  cried 
Brown  and  barefooted  bairns — among  the  nets 
Stretch'd  steaming  in  the  sun — until  she  reached 
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The  cottage  she  was  seeking.     At  the  door, 
Smoking  his  pipe,  a  grizzly  Fisher  sat, 
Looking  to  sea.     With  him  she  spake  awhile, 
Then,  with  a  troubled  look,  entered  the  hut. 
And  sought  the  inner  chamber. 

Faint  and  pale 
Light  glimmer'd  through  a  loop-hole  in  the  wall, 
A  deep  white  streak  across  the  sand-strewn  floor, 
All  else  in  shadow  ;  and  the  room  was  still, 
Save  for  a  heavy  breathing,  as  of  one 
In  quiet  sleep.     Within  the  wall's  recess, 
On  the  rude  bed  of  straw  the  sleeper  lay, 
His  head  upon  his  arm,  the  sickly  light 
Touching  his  uptum'd  face  ;  while  Meg  drew  near. 
And  gazed  upon  him  with  a  stranger's  eyes, 
Quiet  and  pitying.     Though  his  sleep  was  sound. 
His  dreams  were  troubled.     Throwing  up  his  arms. 
He  seemed  to  beckon,  muttering;  then  his  teeth 
Clench'd  tight,  a  dark  frown  wrinkled  on  his  brow, 
And  still  he  lay  like  one  awaiting  doom  ; 
But  suddenly,  in  agony  supreme. 
He  breathed  like  one  who  struggles,  sinks,  and  drowns 
Strangling,  with  wavering  arms  and  quivering  limbs, 
And  screaming  in  his  throat,  he  fought  for  life ; 
Till,  half-awakening  with  the  agony. 
His  glazed  eyes  he  opened,  glaring  round. 
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While  Meg  drew  shivering  back  into  the  shade  ; 
Again,  with  deeper  breath,  as  if  reheved, 
He  dropp'd  his  bearded  face  upon  his  arm, 
And  dream'd  again. 

Then  Meg  stole  stilly  forth, 
And  in  the  outer  chamber  found  a  lamp, 
And  lit  the  same  in  silence,  and  returned 
On  tiptoe  to  the  sleeper.-     As  she  went, 
White  as  a  murdered  woman's  grew  her  face, 
Her  teeth  were  clench'd  together  ;  and  her  eyes 
With  ring  on  ring  of  widening  wonder  glared 
In  fever'd  fascination  upon  him 
Who  slumbered.     Closer  still  she  crept. 
Holding  the  lamp  aloft,  until  his  breath 
Was  hot  upon  her  cheek, — so  gaunt,  so  white. 
It  seemed  her  time  was  come.     Yet  in  her  look 
Was  famine.     As  one  famish'd  looks  on  food 
After  long  agony,  and  thinks  it  dream. 
She  gazed  and  gazed,  nor  stirred,  nor  breathed,  nor  lived, 
Save  in  her  spirit's  hunger  flashing  forth 
Out  of  her  face  ;  till  suddenly  the  man, 
Half-opening  his  eyes,  reached  out  his  arms 
And  gript  her,  crying,  '  Silence  !  pray  to  God  ! 
She's  sinking ! '  then,  with  shrill  and  awful  groan, 
Awakened. 
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And  the  woman  would  have  fled, 
Had  he  not  gript  her.     In  her  face  he  gazed, 
Thrusting  one  hand  into  his  silvered  hair, 
Seeking  to  gather  close  his  scattered  thoughts, 
And  his  eye  brightened,  and  he  murmured  low, 
'  Where  am  I  ?     Dead  or  living  ?    Ah,  I  live  ! 
The  ship  ?  the  ship  ? '    Meg  answered  not,  but  shrank 
Into  the  shadow  ;  till  she  saw  the  mists 
Pass  from  his  bearded  face  and  leave  it  clear, 
And  heard  his  voice  grow  calmer,  measured  now 
By  tranquil  heart-beats.     Then  he  asked  again, 
'  The  ship  ?    How  many  live  of  those  aboard  ? ' 
And  when  she  answered  he  alone  Avas  saved. 
He  groaned ;  but  with  a  sailor's  fearless  look, 
'  Thank  God  for  that ! '  he  said ;  '  and  yet  He  might 
Have  spared  a  better  man.    Where  am  I,  friend  ? ' 
'  On  the  north  coast,'  said  Meg,  '  upon  the  shore 
At  Thornock.' 

Could  the  seaman,  while  she  spake. 
Have  marked  the  lurid  light  on  that  pale  face, 
All  else, — the  Storm,  the  terrible  fight  for  life, — 
Had  been  forgotten  ;  but  his  wearied  eye 
Saw  dimly.     Grasping  still  her  quivering  wrist, 
He  question'd  on  ;  and,  summoning  strength  of  heart, 
In  her  rude  speech  she  told  him  of  the  storm  : 
How  from  the  reef  the  rending  Ship  had  rolled 
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As  aid  drew  nigh  ;  how,  hovering  near  its  tomb, 
The  jfishers  from  the  whiriing  waters  dragged 
Two  drowned  seamen,  and  himself,  a  corpse 
In  seeming ;  how  by  cahii  and  tender  care. 
They  wound  his  thin  and  bloody  thread  of  life 
Out  of  the  slowly-loosening  hands  of  Death. 
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III. 

A    TROUBLED    DEEP. 

Then,  with  strange  trouble  in  her  eyes,  Meg  Blane 

Stole  swiftly  back  unto  her  hut  again, 

Like  one  that  flyeth  from  some  fearful  thing  ; 

Then  sat  and  made  a  darkness,  covering 

Her  face  vvith  apron  old,  thinking  apart ; 

And  yet  she  scarce  could  think,  for  ache  of  heart, 

But  saw  dead  women  and  dead  men  go  by, 

And  felt  the  wind,  and  heard  the  waters  cry. 

And  on  the  waters,  as  they  washed  to  shore. 

Saw  one  Face  float  alone  and  glimmer  hoar 

Through  the  green  darkness  of  the  breaking  brine. 

And  Meg  was  troubled  deep,  nor  could  divine 
The  wherefore  of  her  trouble,  since  'twas  clear 
The  face  long  wearied  for  at  last  was  near. 
Since  all  her  waiting  on  was  at  an  end. 
Ay,  Meg  was  dull,  and  could  not  comprehend 
How  God  put  out  His  breath  that  day,  and  blew 
Her  lover  to  her  feet  before  she  knew, 
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Yet  misted  the  dull  future  from  her  sight  \ 

Wherefore  she  stared  stark  down  on  her  delight 

As  on  a  dead  face  washing  in  from  sea. 

But  when  she  understood  full  certainly 

The  thing  had  come  according  to  her  prayer, 

Her  strength  came  back  upon  her  unaware, 

And  she  thank'd  God,  albeit  the  pleasure  seemed 

Less  absolute  a  bliss  than  she  had  dreamed 

When  it  was  a  sweet  trouble  far  away  ; 

For  she  was  conscious  how  her  hair  was  gray, 

Her  features  worn,  her  flesh's  freshness  gone, 

Through  toiling  in  the  sun  and  waiting  on  ; 

And  quietly  she  murmur'd,  weeping  not, 

'  Perchance — for  men  forget — he  hath  forgot  I ' 

And  two  long  days  she  was  too  dazed  and  weak 
To  step  across  the  sands  to  him,  and  speak  ; 
But  on  the  third  day,  pale  with  her  intent, 
She  took  the  great  hand  of  her  son,  and  went, 
Not  heeding  while  the  little-witted  one 
Mouth'd  at  the  sea  and  muttered  in  the  sun ; 
And  firmly  stepping  on  along  the  shore, 
She  saw,  afar  off  at  the  cottage  door. 
The  figure  of  her  shipwrecked  mariner  ; 
When,  deeply  troubled  by  a  nameless  fear, 
She  lingered,  and  she  lingered,  pale  and  wan. 
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Then,  coming  near,  she  noted  how  the  man 
Sat  sickly,  holding  out  his  arm  to  please 
A  fisher  child  he  held  between  his  knees, 
"Whose  eyes  looked  on  the  mighty  arm  and  bare, 
Where  ships,  strange  faces,  anchors,  pictured  were, 
Prick'd  blue  into  the  skin  with  many  a  stain  ; 
And,  sharply  marking  the  man's  face,  Meg  Blane 
Was  cheered  and  holpen,  and  she  trembled  less, 
Thinking,  '  His  heart  is  full  of  kindliness.' 
And,  feeling  that  the  thing  if  to  be  done 
Must  be  done  straight,  she  hastened  with  her  son, 
And,  though  she  saw  the  man's  shape  growing  dim, 
Came  up  with  sickly  smile  and  spake  to  him, 
Pausing  not,  though  she  scarce  could  hear  or  see — 
'  Has  Angus  Macintyre  forgotten  me  ? ' 
And  added  quickly,  '  I  am  Maggie  Blane  ! ' 

Wliereat  the  man  was  smit  by  sudden  pain 
And  wonder — yea,  the  words  he  heard  her  speak 
Were  like  a  jet  of  fire  upon  his  cheek  ; 
And,  rising  up  erect,  '  Meg  Blane  ! '  he  cried, 
And,  white  and  chilly,  thrust  the  bairn  aside, 
And  peered  upon  the  woman  all  amazed. 
While,  pressing  hard  upon  her  heart,  she  gazed 
Blankly  at  the  dim  mist  she  knew  was  he. 
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For  a  short  space  both  stood  confusedly, 
In  silence  ;  but  the  man  was  first  to  gain 
Calmness  to  think  and  power  to  speak  again  ; 
And,  though  his  lips  were  bloodless  and  prest  tight, 
Into  his  eyes  he  forced  a  feeble  light, 
Taking  her  shivering  hand,  naming  her  name 
In  forced  kind  tones,  yet  with  a  secret  shame ; — 
Nor  sought  to  greet  her  more  ^vith  touch  or  kiss. 
But  she,  who  had  waited  on  so  long  for  this, 
Feeling  her  hand  between  his  fingers  rest, 
Could  bear  no  more,  but  fell  upon  his  breast, 
Sobbing  and  moaning  like  a  little  bairn. 

Then,  with  her  wild  arms  round  him,  he  looked  stern, 
With  an  unwelcome  burden  ill  at  ease, 
While  her  full  heart  flow'd  out  in  words  like  these — 
'  At  last  !  at  last  !    O  Angus,  let  me  greet !  ^ 
God's  good  !    I  ever  hoped  that  we  would  meet  ! 
Lang,  lang  hae  I  been  waiting  by  the  Sea, 
Waiting  and  waiting,  praying  on  my  knee  ; 
And  God  said  I  should  look  again  on  you, 
And,  though  I  scarce  believed,  God's  word  comes  true. 
And  He  hath  put  an  end  to  my  distress  ! ' — 
E'en  as  she  spoke,  her  son  plucked  at  her  dress, 

•   To  greet ;  anglice,  to  weep. 
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Made  fierce  grimaces  at  the  man,  and  tried 

To  draw  her  from  the  breast  whereon  she  cried  ; 

But  looking  up,  she  pointed  to  her  child, 

And  look'd  into  her  lover's  eyes,  and  smiled. 

'  God  help  him,  Angus  !     'Tis  the  Bairn  /'  she  said  ;- 

Nor  noted  how  the  man  grew  shamed  and  red, 

With  child  and  mother  ill  at  ease  and  wroth, 

And  wishing  he  were  many  a  mile  from  both. 

For  now  Meg's  heart  was  wandering  far  away, 
And  to  her  soul  it  seemed  but  yesterday 
That,  standing  inland  in  a  heathery  dell, 
At  dead  of  night,  she  bade  this  man  farewell. 
And  heard  him  swear  full  fondly  in  her  ear 
Sooner  or  late  to  come  with  gold  and  gear. 
And  marry  her  in  church  by  holy  rite  ; 
And  at  the  memory  a  quiet  light, 
Rose-like  and  maiden,  came  upon  her  face, 
And  softened  her  tall  shape  to  nameless  grace. 
As  warm  winds  blowing  on  a  birk-tree  green 
Make  it  one  rippling  sheet  of  radiant  sheen. 

But  soon  from  that  remembrance  driven  again 
By  the  man's  silence  and  his  pallid  pain, 
She  shivered  for  a  moment  as  with  cold, 
And  left  his  bosom,  looking  grieved  and  old. 
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Vet  smiling,  forcing  a  strange  smile,  and  seeking 
For  tokens  in  his  face  more  sweet  than  speaking. 

But  he  was  dumb,  and  with  a  pallid  frown, 
Twitching  his  fingers  quick,  was  looking  down, 
'  What  ails  thee,  Angus  ? '  cried  the  woman,  reading 
His  face  with  one  shaqo  look  of  interceding  ; 
Then,  looking  downward  too,  she  paused  apart, 
With  blood  like  water  slipping  through  her  heart. 
Because  she  thought,  '  Alas,  if  it  should  be 
That  Angus  cares  no  more  for  mine  and  me, 
Since  I  am  old  and  worn  with  sharp  distress. 
And  men  like  pretty  looks  and  daintiness  : 
And  since  we  parted  twenty  years  have  past, 
And  that,  indeed,  is  long  for  a  man's  love  to  last ! ' 

But,  agonized  with  looking  at  her  woe. 
And  bent  to  end  her  hope  with  one  sharp  blow, 
The  troubled  man,  uplifting  hands,  spake  thus, 
In  rapid  accents,  sharp  and  tremulous  : 
'  Too  late,  Meg  Blane  !  seven  years  ago  I  wed 
Another  woman,  deeming  you  were  dead, — 
And  I  have  bairns  ! '     And  there  he  paused,  for  fear. 

As  when,  with  ghostly  voices  in  her  ear, 
While  in  her  soul,  as  in  a  little  well 
The  silver  moonhght  of  the  Glamour  fell, 
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She  had  been  wont  to  hark  of  nights  alone, 

So  stood  she  now,,  not  stirring,  still  as  stone. 

While  in  her  soul,  -nath  desolate  refrain, 

The  words,  '  Too  late  /'  rang  o'er  and  o'er  again ; 

Into  his  face  she  gazed  with  ghastly  stare  ; 

Then  raising  her  wild  arms  into  the  air. 

Pinching  her  face  together  in  sharp  fear. 

She  quivered  to  the  ground  without  a  tear. 

And  put  her  face  into  her  hands,  and  thrust 

Her  hair  between  her  teeth,  and  spat  it  forth  like  dust. 

And  though,  with  pity  in  his  guilty  heart, 

The  man  spake  on  and  sought  to  heal  her  smart. 

She  heard  not,  but  was  dumb  and  deaf  in  woe ; 

But  when,  in  pain  to  see  her  grieving  so. 

Her  son  put  dowm  his  hand,  and  named  her  name. 

And  whispered,  '  Mither  !  mither  !  let  us  hame  I ' 

She  seized  the  hand,  and  smoothed  her  features  wan. 

And  rose  erect,  not  looking  at  the  man. 

But,  gazing  down,  moved  slowly  from  the  spot. 

Over  this  agony  I  linger  not. 
Nor  shall  I  picture  how  on  that  sad  shore 
They  met  and  spoke  and  parted  yet  once  more. 
So  calmly  that  the  woman  understood 
Her  hope  indeed  had  gone  away  for  good. 
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But  ere  the  man  departed  from  the  place 
It  seemed  to  Meg,  contemplating  his  face, 
Her  love  for  him  had  ne'er  been  so  intense 
As  it  had  seemed  when  he  was  far  from  thence  ; 
And  many  a  thing  in  him  seemed  little-hearted 
And  mean  and  loveless  \  so  that  ere  they  parted 
She  seemed  unto  her  sorrow  reconciled. 
And  when  he  went  away,  she  almost  smiled, 
But  bitterly,  then  turned  to  toil  again, 
And  felt  most  hard  to  all  the  world  of  men. 
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IV. 

'And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  waters.' 

Lord,  with  how  small  a  thing 
Thou  canst  prop  up  the  heart  against  the  grave  ! 
A  little  glimmering 
Is  all  we  crave  ! 
The  lustre  of  a  love 
That  hath  no  being  ; 
The  pale  point  of  a  little  star  above 
Flashing  and  fleeing, 
Contents  our  seeing. 
The  house  that  never  will  be  built ;  the  gold 

That  never  will  be  told  ; 
The  task  we  leave  undone  when  we  are  cold  \ 
The  dear  face  that  returns  not,  but  is  lying, 

Lick'd  by  the  leopard,  in  an  Indian  cave  ; 
The  coming  rest  that  cometh  not,  till,  sighing, 
We  turn  our  tremulous  gaze  upon  the  grave. 
And,  Lord,  how  should  we  dare 
Thither  in  peace  to  fall, 
But  for  a  feeble  glimmering  even  thcre-^ 
Falsest,  some  sigh,  of  all  ? 
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We  are  as  children  in  Thy  hands  indeed, 
And  Thou  hast  easy  comfort  for  our  need, — 
The  shining  of  a  lamp,  the  tinkling  of  a  bell, 
Content  us  well. 

And  even  when  Thou  bringest  to  our  eyes 

A  thing  long-sought,  to  show  its  worthlessness, 

Anon  we  see  another  thing  arise, 

And  we  are  comforted  in  our  distress  ; 

And,  waiting  on,  we  watch  it  glittering, 

Till  in  its  turn  it  seems  a  sorry  thing  ; 
And  even  as  we  weep 

Another  rises,  and  we  smile  again  ! 

Till,  wearied  out  with  watching  on  in  vain, 
We  fall  to  sleep. 

And  oft  one  little  light  that  looks  divine 

Is  all  some  strong  Soul  seeks  on  mortal  ground ; 
There  are  no  more  to  shine 
When  that  one  thing  is  found. 
If  it  be  worthless,  then  what  shall  suffice  ? 
The  lean  hand  grips  a  speck  that  was  a  spark, 
The  heart  is  turned  to  ice. 
And  all  the  world  is  dark. 
Hard  are  Thy  ways  when  that  one  thing  is  sought 
Found,  touch'd,  and  proven  nought. 
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Far  off  it  is  a  mighty  magic  strong 

To  lead  a  life  along. 
But,  lo  !  it  shooteth  hithervvard,  and  now 

Droppeth,  a  rayless  stone,  upon  the  sod. — 
The  world  is  lost :  perchance  not  even  Thou 
Survivest  it,  Lord  God  ! 

In  poverty,  in  pain. 
For  weary  years  and  long. 
One  faith,  one  fear,  had  comforted  Meg  Blane, 

Yea,  made  her  brave  and  strong  ; 
A  faith  so  faint,  it  seemed  not  faith  at  all, 
Rather  a  trouble  and  a  dreamy  fear, — 
A  hearkening  for  a  voice,  for  a  footfall, 
She  never  hoped  in  sober  heart  to  hear  : 
This  had  been  all  her  cheer  ! 
Yet  with  this  balm 
Her  Soul  might  have  slept  calm 
For  many  another  year. 
In  terror  and  in  desolation,  she 

Had  been  sustained. 
And  never  felt  abandoned  utterly 
While  that  remained. 
Lord,  in  how  small  and  poor  a  space  can  hide 
The  motives  of  our  patience  and  our  pride, — 
The  clue  unto  the  fortunate  man's  distress. 
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The  secret  of  the  hero's  fearlessness  ! 
What  had  sustauied  this  Woman  on  the  sea 
When  strong  men  turned  to  flee? 
Not  courage,  not  despair, 
Not  pride,  not  household  care, 
Not  faith  in  Thee  ! 
Nought  but  a  hungry  instinct  blind  and  dim — 

A  fond  pathetic  pain  : 
A  dreamy  wish  to  gaze  again  on  him 
She  never  wholly  hoped  to  see  again  ! 

Not  all  at  once, — not  in  an  hour,  a  day, 

Did  the  strong  Woman  feel  her  force  depart, 
Or  know  how  utterly  had  passed  away 

The  strength  of  her  sad  heart. 
It  was  not  Love  she  missed,  for  Love  was  dead, 
And  surely  had  been  dead  long  ere  she  knew ; 
She  did  not  miss  the  man's  face  when  it  fled, 

As  passionate  women  do. 
She  saw  him  walk  into  the  world  again. 

And  had  no  pain  ; 
She  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  watched  him  go, 

And  thought  it  better  so. 
She  turned  to  her  hard  task-work  as  of  old, 
Tending  her  bearded  child  with  love  tenfold, 

I  L 
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Hoisted  the  sails  and  plied  the  oar, 

Went  wandering  out  from  shore, 
And  for  a  little  space 
Wore  an  unrufifled  face, 
Though  wind  and  water  helped  her  heart  no  more. 
But,  mark  :  she  knelt  less  often  on  her  knees, 
For,  labour  as  she  might, 
By  day  or  night, 
She  could  not  toil  enough  to  give  her  ease. 
And  presently  her  tongue,  with  sharper  chimes, 

Chided  at  times. 
And  she  who  had  endured  such  sharp  distress 
Grew  peevish,  pain'd  at  her  own  peevishness  ; 
And  though  she  did  not  weep. 
Her  features  grew  disfigur'd,  dark,  and  dead, 
And  in  the  night,  when  bitterest  mourners  sleep. 
She  feverishly  tossed  upon  her  bed. 

Slowly  the  trouble  grew,  and  soon  she  found 

Less  pleasure  in  the  fierce  yet  friendly  Sea  ; 
The  wind  and  water  had  a  wearier  sound, 

The  Moon  and  Stars  were  sick  as  corpse-lights  be  ; 
Then  more  and  more  strange  voices  filled  her  ear, 

And  ghostly  feet  came  near. 
And  strange  fire  blew  her  eyelids  down,  and  then 
Dead  women  and  dead  men 
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Dripping  with  phosphor,  rose,  and  ere  she  wist 

Went  by  in  a  cold  mist ; 
Nor  left  her  strengthen'd  in  her  heart  and  bold, 
As  they  had  done  of  old ; 
But  ever  after  they  had  wail'd  away 
She  had  no  heart  to  pray. 
Bitter  and  dull  and  cold, 
Her  Soul  crawl'd  back  into  the  common  day. 


Out  of  the  East  by  night 

Drew  the  dark  drifting  cloud  ; 
The  air  was  hushed  with  snow-flakes  wavering  white, 
But  the  seas  below  were  loud  ; 
And  out  upon  the  reef  the  piteous  light 
Rose  from  a  shipwrecked  bark 
Into  the  dark. 
Pale  stood  the  fishers,  while  the  wind  wail'd  by. 
Till  suddenly  they  started  with  one  cry, 
And  forth  into  the  foam  the  black  boat  flew. 
And  fearless  to  their  places  leapt  the  crew. 
Then  one  called  out,  '  Meg  Blaiie! ' 

But  Meg  stood  by,  and  trembled  and  was  dumb, 
Till,  smit  unto  the  heart  by  sudden  pain, 
Into  her  hair  she  thrust  her  fingers  numb, 
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And  fell  upon  the  sands, 
Nor  answer'd  while  the  wondering  fishers  called, 
But  tore  the  slippery  seaweed  with  her  hands, 
And  screamed,  and  was  appalled. 

For  lo  !  the  Woman's  sj^iritual  strength 
Snapt  like  a  thread  at  length, 
And  tears,  ev'n  such  as  suffering  women  cry. 

Fell  from  her  eyes  anon  ; 
And  she  knew  well,  although  she  knew  not  why, 
The  charm  she  had  against  the  deep  was  gone  ! 
And  after  that  dark  hour, 

She  was  the  shadow  of  a  strong  Soul  dead. 
All  terrible  things  of  power 
Turned  into  things  of  dread, 
And  all  the  peace  of  all  the  world  had  fled. 

Then  only  in  still  weather  did  she  dare 
To  seek  her  bread  on  Ocean,  as  of  old, 

And  oft  in  tempest  time  her  shelf  was  bare, 
Her  hearth  all  black  and  cold  ; 

Then  very  bitterly,  with  heart  gone  wild. 
She  clung  about  her  child, 

And  hated  all  the  Earth  beneath  the  skies, 

Because  she  saw  the  hunger  in  his  eyes. 
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For  on  his  mother's  strength  the  witless  wight 

Had  leant  for  guide  and  hght, 
And  food  had  ever  come  into  his  hand, 

And  he  had  known  no  thought  of  suffering ; 
Yea,  all  his  life  and  breath  on  sea  and  land 

Had  been  an  easy  thing. 
And  now  there  was  a  change  in  his  sole  friend 

He  could  not  comprehend. 
Yet  slowly  to  the  shade  of  her  distress 
His  nature  shaped  itself  in  gentleness  ! 
And  when  he  found  her  weeping,  he  too  wept, 

And,  if  she  laughed,  laughed  out  in  company  ; 
Nay,  often  to  the  fisher-huts  he  crept, 

And  begged  her  bread,  and  brought  it  tenderly. 
Holding  it  to  her  mouth,  and  till  she  ate 

Touching  no  piece,  although  he  hungered  sore. 
And  these  things  were  a  solace  to  her  fate. 

But  wrung  her  heart  the  more. 


God,  to  the  bitter  dolour  of  her  days, 
In  witless  mimicry  he  shaped  his  ways  ! 
They  fared  but  seldom  now  upon  the  Sea, 

But  wandered  mid  the  marshes  hand  in  hand. 
Hunting  for  faggots  on  the  inland  lea. 

Or  picking  dulse  for  food  upon  the  strand. 
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Something  had  made  the  world  more  sad  and  strange, 

But  easily  he  changed  %vith  the  change. 

For  in  the  very  trick  of  woe  he  clad 

His  features,  and  was  sad  since  she  was  sad, 

Yea,  leant  his  chin  upon  his  hands  like  her, 

IvOoking  at  vacancy  ;  and  when  the  Deep 

Was  troublous,  and  she  started  up  from  sleep, 
He  too  awoke,  with  fearful  heart  astir ; 
And  still,  the  more  her  bitter  tears  she  shed 

Upon  his  neck,  marking  that  mimic-Avoe, 
The  more  in  blind,  deep  love  he  fashioned 

His  grief  to  hers,  and  was  contented  so. 

But  as  a  tree  inclineth  weak  and  bare 
Under  an  unseen  weight  of  wintry  air, 
Beneath  her  load  the  weary  Woman  bent. 
And,  stooping  double,  waver'd  as  she  went ; 
And  the  days  snow'd  their  snows  upon  her  head 

As  they  went  by. 
And  ere  a  year  had  fled 

She  felt  that  she  must  die. 

Then  like  a  thing  whom  veiy  witlessness 

Maketh  indifferent,  she  lingered  on, 
Not  caring  to  abide  with  her  distress. 

Not  caring  to  be  gone  ; 
But  gazing  with  a  dull  and  darkening  eye, 
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And  seeing  Dreams  pass  by. 
Not  speculating  whither  she  would  go, 
But  feeling  there  was  nought  she  cared  to  know, 

And  melting  even  as  Snow. 
Save  when  the  man's  hand  slipped  into  her  own, 

And  flutter'd  fondly  there, 
And  she  would  feel  her  life  again,  and  groan, 
'  O  God  !  when  I  am  gone,  how  will  he  fare  ? ' 
And  for  a  little  time,  for  Angus'  sake, 

Her  hopeless  heart  would  ache, 
And  all  life's  stir  and  anguish  once  again 

Would  swoon  across  her  brain, 

'  O  bairn,  when  I  am  dead. 

How  shall  ye  keep  frae  harm  ? 
What  hand  will  gie  ye  bread  ? 
What  fire  will  keep  ye  warm? 
How  shall  ye  dwell  on  earth  awa'  frae  me  ?  ' — 
'  O  Mither,  dinna  dee  ! ' 

'  O  bairn,  by  night  or  day 

I  hear  nae  sounds  ava', 
But  voices  of  winds  that  blaw, 
And  the  voices  of  sprites  that  say 
'■  Come  awa  !  come  awa  I ' 
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The  Lord  that  made  the  Wind,  and  made  the  Sea, 
Is  sore  on  my  son  and  me, 
And  I  melt  in  His  breath  like  snaw.  — 
'  O  Mither,  dinna  dee  ! ' 


'  O  bairn,  it  is  but  closing  up  the  een, 
And  lying  down  never  to  rise  again. 
Many  a  strong  man's  sleeping  hae  I  seen, — 

There  is  nae  pain  ! 
I'm  weary,  weary,  and  I  scarce  ken  why ; 
My  summer  has  gone  by, 
And  sweet  were  sleep,  but  for  the  sake  o'  thee.' — 
'  O  Mither,  dinna  dee  ! ' . 


When  summer  scents  and  sounds  were  on  the  Sea, 
And  all  night  long  the  silvern  surge  plash'd  cool, 
Outside  the  hut  she  sat  upon  a  stool, 
And  with  thin  fingers  fashion'd  carefiilly. 
While  Angus  leant  his  head  against  her  knee, 

A  long  white  dress  of  wool. 
'  O  Mither,'  cried  the  man,  '  what  make  ye  there  ?  ' 
'  A  blanket  for  our  bed  ! ' 
'O  Mither,  it  is  like  the  shroud  folk  wear 
When  they  are  drown'd  and  dead  ! ' 
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And  Meg  said  nought,  but  kissed  him  on  the  lips, 
And  looked  with  dull  eye  seaward,  where  the  Moon 

Blacken'd  the  white  sails  of  the  passing  ships, 
Into  the  Land  where  she  was  going  soon. 


And  in  the  reaping-time  she  lay  abed, 
And  by  her  side  the  dress  unfinished, 
And  with  dull  eyes  that  knew  not  even  her  child 
She  gazed  at  vacancy  and  sometimes  smiled  ; 
And  ever  her  fingers  work'd,  for  in  her  thought, 
Stitching  and  stitching,  still  the  dress  she  wrought ; 
And  then  a  beldame  old,  with  blear-eyed  face, 
For  Christ  and  Charity  came  to  the  place, 
And  stilly  sewed  the  woollen  shroud  herself, 
And  set  the  salt  and  candle  on  a  shelf. 
And  like  a  dumb  thing  crouching  moveless  there, 

Gripping  the  fingers  wan, 
Marking  the  face  with  wild  and  wondering  stare. 

And  whining  beast-like,  watch'd  the  witless  man. 


Then  like  a  light  upon  a  headland  set. 
In  winds  that  come  from  far-off"  waters  blowing. 

The  faint  light  glimmered — fainter — fainter  yet  ! 
But  suddenly  it  brighten'd,  at  its  going ; 
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And  Meg  sat  up,  and,  lo  !  her  features  wore 
The  stately  sweetness  they  had  known  of  yore ; 
And  deUcate  Unes  were  round  her  mouth  ;  mild  rest 

Was  in  her  eyes,  though  they  were  waxing  dim  ; 
And  when  the  man  crept  close  unto  her  breast, 
She  brighten'd  kissing  him. 
And  it  was  clear 
She  had  heard  tidings  it  was  sweet  to  hear, 
And  had  no  longer  any  care  or  fear. 
'  I  go,  my  bairn,  and  thou  wilt  come  to  me  ! ' 

'  O  Mither,  dinna  dee  ! ' 
But  as  he  spake  she  dropt  upon  the  bed, 
And  darken'd,  while  the  breath  came  thick  and  fleet 
'O  Jessie,  see  they  mind  my  Bairn  !'  she  said, 

And  quivered, — and  was  sleeping  at  God's  Feet. 

When  on  her  breast  the  plate  of  salt  was  laid, 
And  the  corse-candle  burnt  with  sick  blue  light. 

The  man  crouch'd,  fascinated  and  afraid, 
Beside  her,  moaning  through  the  night ; 

And  answered  not  the  women  who  stole  near, 
And  would  not  see  nor  hear; 

And  when  a  day  and  night  had  come  and  gone. 

Ate  at  the  crusts  they  brought  him,  gazing  on  ; 

And  when  they  took  her  out  upon  a  bier, 

He  followed  quietly  without  a  tear; 
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And  when  on  the  hard  wood  fell  dust  and  stone, 

He  munnur'd  a  thin  answer  to  the  sound, 
And  in  the  end  he  sat,  with  a  dull  moan. 
Upon  the  new-made  mound. 

Last,  as  a  dog  that  mourns  a  master  dead, 

Tl-,e  man  did  haunt  that  grave  in  dull  dumb  pain  ; 
Creeping  away  to  beg  a  little  bread. 

Then  stealing  back  again  ; 
And  only  knaves  and  churls  refused  to  give 
The  gift  of  bread  or  meal,  that  he  might  live  — 

Till,  pale  and  piteous-eyed, 
He  moaned  beneath  a  load  too  hard  to  bear. 

'  Mither  ! '  he  cried,— 
And  crawled  into  the  Dark,  to  seek  her  there. 
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'TIGER  BAY:' 

A    STORMY    night's    DREAM. 

I. 

THE   TIGRESS. 

A  Dream  I  had  in  the  dead  of  night : 

Darkness — the  Jungle — a  black  man  sleeping — 
Head  on  his  arm,  with  the  moon-dew  creeping 
Over  his  face  in  a  silvern  light : 
The  Moon  was  driving,  the  Wind  was  crying ; 
Two  great  lights  gleam'd,  round,  horrid,  and  red, 
Two  great  eyes,  steadfast  beside  the  bed 
Where  the  man  was  lying. 
Hark  !  hark  ! 
What  wild  things  cry  in  the  dark  ? 
Only  the  Wind  as  it  raves. 
Only  the  Beasts  in  their  caves, 
Where  the  Jungle  waves. 

The  man  slept  on,  and  his  face  was  bright, 

Tender  and  strange,  for  the  man  was  dreaming — 
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Coldly  the  light  on  his  limbs  was  gleaming, 
On  his  jet-black  limbs  and  their  folds  of  white  j — 
Leprous-spotted,  and  gaunt,  and  hated, 
With  teeth  protruding  and  hideous  head, 
Her  two  eyes  burning  so  still,  so  red. 
The  Tigress  waited. 

Hark  !  hark  ! 
The  wild  things  cry  in  the  dark  ; 
The  Wind  whistles  and  raves. 
The  Beasts  groan  in  their  caves, 
And  the  Jungle  waves. 

From  cloud  to  cloud  the  cold  Moon  crept, 
The  silver  light  kept  coming  and  going — 
The  Jungle  under  was  bleakly  blowing. 
The  Tigress  watch'd,  and  the  black  Man  slept. 
The  Wind  was  wailing,  the  Moon  was  gleaming  : 
He  stirred  and  shiver'd,  then  raised  his  head  : — 
Like  a  thunderbolt  the  Tigress  sped, 
And  the  Man  fell  screaming — 
Hark  !  hark  ! 
The  wild  things  cry  in  the  dark  ; 
The  wild  Wind  whistles  and  raves, 
The  Beasts  groan  in  their  caves, 
And  the  Jungle  waves. 
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II. 

'  RATCLIFFE   MEG.' 

Then  methought  I  saw  another  sight  : 
Darkness — a  Garret — a  rushlight  dying — 
On  the  broken-down  bed  a  Sailor  lying, 
Sleeping  fast,  in  the  feeble  light ; — 
The  Wind  is  wailing,  the  Rain  is  weeping ; 
She  croucheth  there  in  the  chamber  dim, 
She  croucheth  there  with  her  eyes  on  him 
As  he  lieth  sleeping — 
Hark  !  hark  ! 
Who  cries  outside  in  the  dark  ? 
Only  the  Wind  on  its  way. 
Only  the  wild  gusts  astray. 
In  Tiger  Bay. 

Still  as  a  child  the  Sailor  lies  : — 

She  waits — she  watches — is  she  human  ? 
Is  she  a  Tigress  ?  is  she  a  Woman  ? 

Look  at  the  gleam  of  her  deep-set  eyes  ! 

Bloated  and  stain'd  in  every  feature, 

With  iron  jaws,  throat  knotted  and  bare, 
Eyes  deep  sunken,  jet  black  hair, 

Crouches  the  creature. 
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Hark  !  hark  ! 
Who  cries  outside  in  the  dark  ? 
Only  the  Wind  on  its  way, 
Only  the  wild  gusts  astray, 
In  Tiger  Bay. 


Hold  her  !  scream  !  or  the  man  is  dead  ; 

A  knife  in  her  tight-clench'd  hand  'is  gleaming  \ 
She  will  kill  the  man  as  he  lieth  dreaming  ! 
Her  eyes  are  fixed,  her  throat  swells  red. 
The  Wind  is  wailing,  the  Rain  is  weeping ; 

She  is  crawling  closer — O  Angels  that  love  him  ! 
She  holds  her  breath  and  bends  above  him, 
While  he  stirreth  sleeping. 
Hark  !  hark  ! 
Wlio  cries  outside  in  the  dark? 
Only  the  Wind  on  its  way, 
.  Only  the  wild  gusts  astray 
In  Tiger  Bay. 


A  silken  purse  doth  the  sleeper  clutch, 

And  the  gold  peeps  through  with  a  fatal  glimmer 
She  creepeth  near — the  light  grows  dimmer — 

Her  thick  throat  swells,  and  she  thirsts  to  touch. 
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She  looks — she  pants  with  a  feverish  hunger — 
She  dashes  the  black  hair  out  of  her  eyes — 
She  glares  at  his  face  ...  he  smiles  and  sighs- 
And  the  face  looks  younger. 
Hark  !  liark  ! 
Who  cries  outside  in  the  dark  ? 
Only  the  Wind  on  its  way, 
Only  the  wild  gusts  astray 
In  Tiger  Bay. 

She  gazeth  on, — he  doth  not  stir — 

Her  fierce  eyes  close,  her  brute  lip  quivers ; 
She  longs  to  strike,  but  she  shrinks  and  shivers 
The  light  on  his  face  appalleth  her. 
The  Wind  is  wailing,  the  Rain  is  weeping  : 
Something  holds  her — her  wild  eyes  roll ; 
His  Soul  shines  out,  and  she  fears  his  Soul, 
Tho'  he  lieth  sleeping. 
Hark !  hark  ! 
Who  cries  outside  in  the  dark  ? 
Only  the  Wind  on  its  way. 
Only  the  wild  gusts  astray 
In  Tiger  Bay. 
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III. 

INTERCESSION. 

I  saw  no  more,  but  I  woke, — and  prayed  : 
*  God  !  that  made  the  Beast  and  the  Woman  ! 
God  of  the  tigress  !  God  of  the  human  ! 
Look  to  these  things  whom  Thou  hast  made 
Fierce  and  bloody  and  famine-stricken, 
Knitted  with  iron  vein  and  thew — 
Strong  and  bloody,  behold  the  two  ! — 
We  see  them  and  sicken. 
Mark  !  mark  ! 
These  outcasts  fierce  of  the  dark  ; 
Where  murmur  the  Wind  and  the  Rain, 
Wliere  the  Jungle  darkens  the  plain, 
And  in  street  and  lane.' 

God  answer'd  clear,  *  My  will  be  done  ! 

Woman-tigress  and  tigress-w^oman — 

I  made  them  both,  the  beast  and  the  human, 
But  I  struck  a  spark  in  the  brain  of  the  one. 
And  the  spark  is  a  fire,  and  the  fire  is  a  spirit  ; 

Tho'  ye  may  slay  it,  it  cannot  die — 

Nay,  it  shall  grow  as  the  days  go  by, 
For  my  Angels  are  near  it — 
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Mark  !  mark  ! 
Doth  it  not  bum  in  the  dark  ? 
Spite  of  the  curse  and  the  stain, 
Where  the  Jungle  darkens  the  plain, 
And  in  street  and  lane.' 

God  said,  moreover  :  '  The  spark  shall  grow — 
'Tis  blest,  it  gathers,  its  flame  shall  lighten, 
Bless  it  and  nurse  it — let  it  brighten  ! 
'Tis  scatter'd  abroad,  'tis  a  Seed  I  sow. 
And  the  Seed  is  a  Soul,  and  the  Soul  is  the  Human  ; 
And  it  lighteth  the  face  with  a  sign  and  a  flame. 
Not  unto  beasts  have  I  given  the  same, 
But  to  man  and  to  woman. 
Mark  !  mark  ! 
The  hght  shall  scatter  the  dark  : 
Where  murmur  the  Wind  and  the  Rain, 
Where  the  Jungle  darkens  the  plain. 
And  in  street  and  lane.' 

...  So  faint,  so  dim,  so  sad  to  seeing. 

Behold  it  burning  !     Only  a  spark  ! 

So  faint  as  yet,  and  so  dim  to  mark, 
In  the  tigress-eyes  of  the  human  being. 
Fan  it,  feed  it,  in  love  and  duty, 

Track  it,  watch  it  in  every  place, — 

Till  it  burns  the  bestial  frame  and  face 
To  its  own  dim  beauty. 
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Mark  !  mark  ! 
A  spark  that  grows  in  the  dark  ; 
A  spark  that  burns  in  the  brain  ; 
Spite  of  the  Wind  and  the  Rain, 
Spite  of  the  curse  and  the  stain  ; 
Over  the  sea  and  the  plain, 
And  in  street  and  lane. 
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She  gazes  not  at  her  who  heare, 

But,  while  the  gathering  darkness  cries. 
Stares  at  the  vacancy  through  tears, 

That  burn  upon  her  gUstening  eyes, 
Yet  do  not  flow.      Her  hair  falls  free 

Around  a  face  grown  deathly  thin  ; 
Her  elbow  rests  upon  her  knee. 

And  in  her  palms  she  props  her  chin. 

See,  Nan  !  his  little  face  looks  pinch'd  with  fright, 
His  Httle  hands  are  clench'd  together  tight ! 
Bom  dead,  that's  comfort !  quiet  too  ;  when  one 

Thinks  of  what  kill'd  him  !     Kiss  him,  Nan,  for  me. 
Thank  God,  he  never  look'd  upon  the  sun 

That  saw  his  father  hang'd  on  gallows-tree. 
O  boy,  my  boy  !  you're  better  dead  and  sleeping, 
Kill'd  by  poor  mother's  fear,  and  shame,  and  weeping 
She  never  loved  another  living  man, 

But  held  to  father  all  thro'  right  and  wrong — 
Ah,  yes  !  I  never  turn'd  against  him,  Nan, 

I  stuck  by  him  that  stuck  by  me  so  long  ! 

You're  a  kind  woman.  Nan  !  ay,  kind  and  true  ! 
God  will  be  good  to  faithful  folk  like  you  ! 
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You  knew  my  Ned  ? 

x\  better,  kinder  lad  never  drew  breath — 
We  loved  each  other  true,  though  never  wed 

In  church,  like  some  who  took  him  to  his  death  : 
A  lad  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  but  lost 

His  senses  when  he  took  a  drop  too  much — 
Drink  did  it  all — drink  made  him  mad  v/hen  cross'd — 

He  was  a  poor  man,  and  they're  hard  on  such. 

O  Nan  !  that  night !  that  night ! 

When  I  was  sitting  in  this  very  chair, 
Watching  and  waiting  in  the  candle-light. 

And  heard  his  foot  come  creaking  up  the  stair, 
And  turned,  and  saw  him  standing  yonder,  white 

And  wild,  with  staring  eyes  and  rumpled  hair  ! 
And  when  I  caught  his  arm  and  call'd,  in  fright, 

He  push'd  me,  swore,  and  to  the  door  he  pass'd 

To  lock  and  bar  it  fast ! 
Then  down  he  drops  just  like  a  lump  of  lead. 

Holding  his  brow,  shaking,  and  growing  whiter. 

And — Nan  ! — ^just    then    the    light    seem'd     growing 
brighter. 
And  I  could  see  the  hands  that  held  his  head. 
All  red  !  all  bloody  red  ! 
What  could  I  do  but  scream  ?    He  groan'd  to  hear, 

Jump'd  to  his  feet,  and  gripp'd  me  by  the  wrist ; 
'  Be  still,  or  I  shall  kill  thee,  Nell  ! '  he  hiss'd. 
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And  I  7vas  still,  for  fear. 

*  They're  after  me  —I've  knifed  a  man  ! '  he  said. 
'  Be  still ! — the  drink — drink  did  it — he  is  dead!' 
And  as  he  said  the  word,  the  wind  went  by 
With  a  whistle  and  cry — 

The   room   swam   round — the   babe   unborn   seem'd  tc 
scream  out,  and  die  ! 

Then  we  grew  still,  dead  still.     I  couldn't  weep — 

All  I  could  do  was  cling  to  Ned  and  heark — 
And  Ned  was  cold,  cold,  cold,  as  if  asleep. 
But  breathing  hard  and  deep. 

The  candle  flicker'd  out — the  room  grew  dark — 
And  —  Nan  ! — although  my  heart  was  true  and  tried, — 

When  all  grew  cold  and  dim, 
I  shudder' d — not  for  fear  of  them  outside, 

But  just  afraid  to  be  alone  with  him. 
For  winds  were  wailing — the  wild  rain  cried, — 
Folk's  footsteps  sounded  down  the  court  and  died — 
What  could  I  do  but  clasp  his  knees  and  cling  ? 

And  call  his  name  beneath  my  breath  in  pain  ? 
Until  he  threw  his  head  up,  listening, 

And  gave  a  groan,  and  hid  his  face  again ; 
'  Ned  !  Ned  ! '  I  whisper'd — and  he  moan'd  and  shook — 
But  did  not  heed  or  look  ! 
'  Ned  !  Ned  !  speak,  lad  !  tell  me  it  is  not  tme  ! ' 

At  that  he  raised  his  head  and  look'd  so  wild ; 
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Then,  with  a  stare  that  froze  my  blood,  he  threw 
His  arms  aromid  me,  crying  Hke  a  child, 

And  held  me  close — and  not  a  word  was  spoken — 
While  I  clung  tighter  to  his  heart  and  press'd  him — 

And  did  not  fear  him,  though  my  heart  was  broken — 
But   kiss'd   his   poor   stain'd   hands,    and   cried,  and 
bless'd  him  ! 

Then,  Nan,  the  dreadful  daylight,  coming  cold 

With  sound  o'  falling  rain, — 
When  I  could  see  his  face,  and  it  look'd  old, 

Like  the  pinch'd  face  of  one  that  dies  in  pain  ; 
Well,  though  we  heard  folk  stirring  in  the  sun, 
We  never  thought  to  hide  away  or  run, 
Until  we  heard  those  voices  in  the  street. 
That  hurrying  of  feet. 
And  Ned  leap'd  up,  and  knew  that  they  had  come. 

'  Run,  Ned  ! '  I  cried,  but  he  was  deaf  and  dumb  ! 
*  Hide,  Ned  ! '    I  scream'd,  and  held  him — '  hide   thee, 

man ! ' 
He  stared  with  bloodshot  eyes,  and  hearken'd,  Nan  ! 
And  all  the  rest  is  like  a  dream — the  sound 

Of  knocking  at  the  door — 
A  rush  of  men — a  struggle  on  the  ground — 

A  mist — a  tramp — a  roar  ; 
For  when  I  got  my  senses  back  again, 

The  room  was  empty, — and  my  head  went  round  ! 
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The  neighbours  talk'd  and  stirr'd  about  the  lane, 

And  Seven  Dials  made  a  moaning  sound  ; 
And  as  I  listen'd,  lass,  it  seem'd  to  me 
Just  like  the  murmur  of  the  great  dark  Sea, 

And  Ned  a-lying  somewhere,  stiff  and  drown'd  ! 

God  help  him  ?    God  will  help  him  !    Ay,  no  fear  ! 

It  was  the  drink,  not  Ned — he  meant  no  wrong  ; 
So  kind  !  so  good  ! — and  I  am  useless  here, 

Now  he  is  lost  that  loved  me  true  and  long. 
Why,  just  before  the  last  of  it,  we  parted. 
And  Ned  was  calm,  though  I  was  broken-hearted  ; 
And  ah,  my  heart  zvas  broke  !  and  ah,  I  cried 
And  kiss'd  him, — till  they  took  me  from  his  side  ; 
And  though  he  died  that  way,  (God  bless  him  !)  Ned 

Went  through  it  bravely,  calm  as  any  there  ; 
They've  wrought  their  fill  of  spite  upon  his  head. 

And— there's  the  hat  and  clothes  he  used  to  wear ! 

,    .  .  That  night  before  he  died, 

I  didn't  cry — my  heart  was  hard  and  dried ; 

But  when  the  clocks  went  '  one,'  I  took  my  shawl 

To  cover  up  my  face,  and  stole  away, 
And  walk'd  along  the  silent  streets,  where  all 

Look'd  cold  and  still  and  gray, — 
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Only  the  lamps  o'  London  here  and  there 

Scatter'd  a  dismal  gleaming ; 
And  on  I  went,  and  stood  in  Leicester  Square, 

Ay,  like  a  woman  dreaming  : 
But  just  as  *  three  '  was  sounded  close  at  hand, 

I  started  and  turn'd  east,  before  I  knew, — 
Then  down  Saint  Martin's  Lane,  along  the  Strand, 

And  through  the  toll-gate,  on  to  Waterloo. 
How  I  remember  all  I  saw,  although 

'Twas  only  like  a  dream  ! — 
The  long  still  lines  o'  lights,  the  chilly  gleam 

Of  moonshine  on  the  deep  black  stream  below  ; 
While  far,  far,  far  away,  along  the  sky 

Streaks  soft  as  silver  ran, 
And  the  pale  Moon  look'd  paler  up  on  high, 

And  little  sounds  in  far-off  streets  began  ! 
Well,  while  I  stood,  and  waited,  and  look'd  down, 
And  thought  how  sweet  'twould  be  to  drop  and  drown. 
Some  men  and  lads  went  by, 

And  turning  round,  I  gazed,  and  watch'd  'em  go, 
Then  felt  that  they  were  going  to  see  him  die, 

And  drew  my  shawl  more  tight,  and  follow'd  slow. 
How  clear  I  feel  it  still  ! 

The  streets  grew  light,  but  rain  began  to  fall  ; 
I  stopp'd  and  had  some  coffee  at  a  stall, 

Because  I  felt  so  chill  j 
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A  cock  crew  somewhere,  and  it  seem'd  a  call 

To  wake  the  folk  who  kill ! 
The  man  who  sold  the  coffee  stared  at  me ! 
I  must  have  been  a  sorry  sight  to  see  ! 

More  people  pass'd — a  country  cart  with  hay 
Stopp'd  close  beside  the  stall, — and  two  or  three 

Talk'd  about  ///    I  moan'd,  and  crept  away  ! 

Ay,  nearer,  nearer  to  the  dreadful  place, 

All  in  the  falling  rain, 
I  went,  and  kept  my  shawl  upon  my  face. 

And  felt  no  grief  or  pain — 
Only  the  wet  that  soak'd  me  through  and  through 

Seem'd  cold  and  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  touch — 
It  made  the  streets  more  drear  and  silent,  too, 

And  kept  away  the  light  I  fear'd  so  much. 
Slow,  slow  the  wet  streets  fill'd,  and  all  seem'd  going, 

Laughing  and  chatting,  the  same  way, 
And  grayer,  sadder,  lighter,  it  was  growing, 

Though  still  the  rain  fell  fast  and  darken'd  day  ! 
Nan  ! — every  pulse  was  burning — I  could  feel 
My  heart  was  made  o'  steel — 
As  crossing  Ludgate  Hill,  I  saw,  all  blurr'd, 

Saint  Paul's  great  clock  and  heard  it  slowly  chime, 
And  hadn't  power  to  count  the  strokes  I  heard, 

But  strain'd  my  eyes  and  saw  it  wasn't  time. 
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Ah  !  then  I  felt  I  dared  not  creep  more  near, 

But  went  into  a  lane  oft'  Ludgate  Hill, 
And  sitting  on  a  doorstep,  I  could  hear 

The  people  gathering  still  ! 
And  still  the  rain  was  falling,  falling. 

And  deadening  the  hum  I  heard  from  there; 
And  wet  and  stiff,  I  heard  the  people  calling. 

And  watch'd  the  rain-drops  glistening  down  my  hair. 
My  elbows  on  my  knees,  my  fingers  dead, — 
My  shawl  throwm  off,  now  none  could  see, — my  head 

Dripping  and  wild  and  bare. 
I  heard  the  crying  of  a  crowd  of  men, 

And  next,  a  hollow  sound  I  knew  full  well. 
For  something  gripp'd  me  round  the  heart ! — and  then 

There  came  the  solemn  tolling  of  a  bell ! 
O  God  !  O  God  !  how  could  I  sit  close  by, 
And  neither  scream  nor  cry  ? 
As  if  I  had  been  stone,  all  hard  and  cold, 

J  listen'd,  listen'd,  listen'd,  still  and  dumb, 
While  the  folk  murmur'd,  and  the  death-bell  toll'd. 

And  the  day  brighten'd,  and  his  time  had  come.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Till — Nan  ! — all  else  was  silent,  but  the  knell 
Of  the  slow  bell ! 
And  I  could  only  wait,  and  wait,  and  wait. 

And  what  I  waited  for  I  couldn't  tell, — 
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At  last  there  came  a  groaning  deep  and  great — 
Saint  Paul's  struck  '  eight ' — 

I  scream'd,  and  seem'd  to  turn  to  fire,  and  fell ! 

God  bless  him,  live  or  dead  ! 

Oh,  he  was  kind  and  true — 
They've  wrought  their  fill  of  spite  upon  his  head— - 

Why  didn't  they  be  kind,  and  take  me  too  ? 
And  there's  the  dear  old  things  he  used  to  wear, 
And  here's  a  lock  o'  hair  ! 
And  Ned  !  my  Ned  ! 

Is  fast  asleep,  and  cannot  hear  me  call ; — 
God  bless  you.  Nan,  for  all  you've  done  and  said, 

But  don't  mind  me!    My  heart  is  broke — that's  all ! 
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THE  STARLING 

The  little  lame  Tailor 

Sat  stitching  and  snarling — 
Who  in  the  world 

Was  the  Tailor's  darling  ? 
To  none  of  mankind 
Was  he  well  inclined, 

But  he  doted  on  Jack  the  Starling. 

For  the  bird  had  a  tongue, 
And  of  words  good  store, 

And  his  cage  was  hung 
Just  over  the  door  ; 

And  he  saw  the  people. 
And  heard  the  roar, — 
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Folk  coming  and  going 

Evermore, — 
And  he  look'd  at  the  Tailor — 

And  swore. 


From  a  country  lad 

The  Tailor  bought  him, — 
His  training  was  bad, 

For  tramps  had  taught  him  ; 
On  alehouse  benches 

His  cage  had  been, 
While  louts  and  wenches 

Made  jests  obscene, —  . 
But  he  learn'd,  no  doubt, 

His  oaths  from  fellows 
Who  travel  about 

With  kettle  and  bellows  ; 
And  three  or  four 

[The  roundest  by  far 
That  ever  he  swore  !] 

Were  taught  by  a  Tar. 
And  the  Tailor  heard — 

*  We'll  be  friends  ! '  thought  he  ; 
'  You're  a  clever  bird, 

And  our  tastes  agree. 
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We  both  are  old, 

And  esteem  life  base, 
The  whole  world  cold, 

Things  out  of  place  ; 
And  we're  lonely  too, 

And  full  of  care — 
So  what  can  we  do 

But  swear  ? 


'  The  devil  take  you, 

How  you  mutter  ! 
Yet  there's  much  to  make  you 

Fluster  and  flutter. 
You  want  the  fresh  air 

And  the  sunlight,  lad, 
And  your  prison  there 

Feels  dreary  and  sad  ; 
And  here  /  frown 

In  a  prison  as  dreary, 
Hating  the  town. 

And  feeling  weary  : 
We're  too  confined,  Jack, 

And  we  want  to  fly. 
And  you  blame  mankind.  Jack, 

And  so  do  I  ! 
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And  then,  again, 

By  chance  as  it  were, 
We  learn'd  from  men 

How  to  grumble  and  swear ; 
You  let  your  throat 

By  the  scamps  be  guided, 
And  swore  by  rote — 

All  just  as  I  did  ! 
And  ■svithout  beseeching, 

Relief  is  brought  us — 
For  we  turn  the  teaching 

On  those  who  tausrht  us  ! ' 


A  haggard  and  ruffled 

Old  fellow  was  Jack, 
With  a  grim  face  muffled 

In  ragged  black, 
And  his  coat  was  rusty 

And  never  neat, 
And  his  wings  were  dusty 

With  grime  of  the  street, 
And  he  sidelong  peer'd, 

With  eyes  of  soot. 
And  scowl'd  and  sneer'd, — 

And  was  lame  of  a  foot  1 
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And  he  long'd  to  go 

From  whence  he  came  ^ — 
And  the  Tailor,  you  know, 

Was  just  the  saane. 

All  kinds  of  weather 

They  felt  confined, 
And  swore  together 

At  all  mankind  ; 
For  their  mirth  was  done, 

And  they  felt  like  brothers. 
And  the  railing  of  one 

Meant  no  more  than  the  other's. 
^Twas  just  a  way 

They  had  leam'd,  you  see, — 
Each  wanted  to  say 

Only  this — '  Woe's  me  ! 
I'm  a  poor  old  fellow. 

And  I'm  prison'd  so, 
While  the  sun  shines  mellow, 
And  the  corn  waves  yellow. 

And  the  fresh  winds  blow, — 
And  the  folk  don't  care 

If  I  live  or  die, 
But  I  long  for  air, 

And  I  wish  to  fly  ! ' 
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Yet  unable  to  utter  it, 

And  too  wild  to  bear, 

They  could  only  mutter  it, 
And  swear. 

Many  a  year 

They  dwelt  in  the  City, 
In  their  prisons  drear, 

'     And  none  felt  pity, — 
Nay,  few  were  sparing 

Of  censure  and  coldness, 
To  hear  them  swearing 

With  such  plain  boldness. 
But  at  last,  by  the  Lord,  • 

Their  noise  was  stopt, — 
For  down  on  his  board 

The  Tailor  dropt, 
And  they  found  him,  dead. 

And  done  with  snarling, 
Yet  over  his  head 

Still  grumbled  the  Starling. 
But  when  an  old  Jew 

Claim'd  the  goods  of  the  Tailor, 
And  with  eye  askew 

Eyed  the  feathery  railer, 
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And  with  a  frown 

At  the  dirt  and  rust, 
Took  the  old  cage  down, 

In  a  shower  of  dust, — 
Jack,  with  heart  aching, 

Felt  life  past  bearing. 
And  shivering,  quaking, 
All  hope  forsaking, 

Died,  swearing. 
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TO    THE  LUGGIE^ 

Oh,  sweet  and  still  around  the  hill 

Thy  silver  waters,  Brook,  are  creeping  ; 
Beneath  the  hill,  as  sweet  and  still, 

Thy  weary  Friend  lies  sleeping  : 
A  laurel  leaf  is  in  his  hair. 

His  eyes  are  closed  to  human  seeming, 
And  surely  he  hath  dreams  most  fair, 

If  he,  indeed,  be  dreaming. 

O  Brook  !  he  smiled,  a  happy  child, 

Upon  thy  banks,  and  loved  thy  crying, 
And,  as  time  flew,  thy  murmur  grew 

A  trouble  purifying  • 
Till,  last,  thy  laurel  leaf  he  took, 

Dream-eyed  and  tearful,  like  a  woman , 
And  turned  thy  haunting  cry,  O  Brook  ! 

To  speech  divine  and  human. 
'  See  'The  Luggie  and  other  Poems,'  by  the  late  David  Gray. 
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O  Brook  !  in  song  full  sweet  and  strong, 

He  sang  of  thee  he  loved  so  dearly  ; 
Then  softly  creep  around  his  sleep, 

And  murmur  to  him  cheerly  ; 
For  though  he  knows  no  fret  or  fear. 

Though  life  no  more  slips  strangely  through  him, 
Yet  he  may  rest  more  sound  to  hear 

His  friend  so  close  unto  him. 

And  when  at  last  the  sleepers  cast 

Their  swathes  aside,  and,  wondeiing,  waken, 
Let  thy  Friend  be  full  tenderly 

In  silvern  arras  uptaken. 
Him  be  it  then  thy  task  to  bear 

Up  to  the  Footstool,  softly  flowing, — 
Smiles  on  his  eyes,  and  in  his  hair 

Thy  leaf  of  laurel  blowing  ! 
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CHARMIAN 

Clco.   Charmian  ! 

Char.   Madam? 

Cleo.   Give  me  to  drink  mandragora  ' 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

In  the  time  when  water-UUes  shake 

Their  green  and  gold  on  river  and  lake, 

When  the  cuckoo  calls  in  the  heart  o'  the  heat, 

When  the  Dog-star  foams  and  the  shade  is  sweet  ; 

Where  cool  and  fresh  the  River  ran, 

I  sat  by  the  side  of  Charmian, 

And  heard  no  sound  from  the  world  of  man. 

All  was  so  sweet  and  still  that  day  ! 
The  rustling  shade,  the  rippling  stream. 
All  life,  all  breath,  dissolved  away 
Into  a  golden  dream  ; 
Warm  and  sweet  the  scented  shade 
Drowsily  caught  the  breeze  and  stirred, 
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Faint  and  low  tlirough  the  green  glad? 
Came  hum  of  bee  and  song  of  bird. 
Our  hearts  were  full  of  drowsy  bliss, 
And  yet  we  did  not  clasp  nor  kiss, 
Nor  did  we  break  the  happy  spell 
With  tender  tone  or  syllable. 
But  to  ease  our  hearts  and  set  thought  free, 
We  pluckt  the  flowers  of  a  red  Rose-tree, 
And  leaf  by  leaf,  we  threw  them,  Sweet, 
Into  the  River  at  our  feet, 
And  in  an  indolent  delight 
Watch'd  them  glide  onward,  out  of  sight. 

Sweet,  had  I  spoken  boldly  then, 

How  might  my  love  have  garner'd  thee  ! 

But  I  had  left  the  paths  of  men, 

And  sitting  yonder  dreamily. 

Was  happiness  enough  for  me  ! 

Seeking  no  gift  of  word  or  kiss, 

But  looking  in  thy  face,  was  bliss  1 

Plucking  the  Rose-leaves  in  a  dream, 

Watching  them  glimmer  down  the  stream. 

Knowing  that  eastern  heart  of  thine 

Shared  the  dim  ecstasy  of  mine  ! 

Then,  while  we  linger'd,  cold  and  gray 
Came  Twilight,  chilling  soul  and  sense ; 
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And  you  arose  to  go  away, 

Full  of  a  sweet  indifference  ! 

I  missed  the  spell — I  watch'd  it  break, — 

And  such  come  never  twice  to  man  : 

In  a  less  golden  hour  I  spake, 

And  did  not  win  thee,  Charmian  ! 

For  wearily  we  turned  away 

Into  the  world  of  everyday, 

And  from  thy  heart  the  fancy  fled 

Like  the  Rose-leaves  on  the  River  shed  ; 

But  to  me  that  hour  is  sweeter  far 

Than  the  world  and  all  its  treasures  are  : 

Still  to  sit  on  so  close  to  thee. 

Were  happiness  enough  for  me  ! 

Still  to  sit  on  in  a  green  nook. 

Nor  break  the  spell  by  word  or  look  ! 

To  reach  out  happy  hands  for  ever. 

To  pluck  the  Rose-leaves,  Charmian  ! 

To  watch  them  fade  on  the  gleaming  River, 

And  hear  no  sound  from  the  world  of  man  ! 
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NORTH-EAST    COAST. 

Fathoms  deep  the  ship  doth  lie, 

Wreath'd  with  ocean  weed  and  shell, 
Still  and  deep  the  shadows  lie, 

Dusky  as  a  forest  dell  : 
Tangled  in  the  twisted  sail, 

With  the  breathing  of  the  Sea, 
Stirs  the  Man  who  told  this  tale, 

Staring  upward  dreamilie. 

I  LAID  him  here,  and  scarcely  wept ;  but  look  ! 
His  grave  is  green  and  wild  and  like  a  wave, 
And  strewn  with  ocean-shells  instead  of  flowers. 

You  saw  him  long  ago,  on  board  the  Erne, 
Cod-fishing  in  Newfoundland,  and  (you  mind  ?) 
We  drank  a  gill,  all  three,  the  very  day 
Before  the  Ertie  went  down  off  Fitful  Head, 
And  all  the  crew  were  drown'd  but  brother  Dan. 
Strange,  that  a  man  who  faced  so  many  a  storm, 
And  stood  on  splitting  planks  and  never  quail'd, 
And  swam  to  save  his  life  a  dozen  times, 
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Should  ever  die  ashore  !     Why,  from  the  first, 
We  twins  were  meant  for  sailors  : — God  Himself 
Planted  a  breeze  in  both  our  brains  to  blow 
Our  bodies  up  and  down  His  calms  and  storms. 
Never  had  wilder,  stormier  year  been  known 
Here  in  the  clachan,  than  the  very  year 
When  Dan  and  I  were  born  ; — waters  and  winds 
Roar'd  through  the  wintry  season,  and  the  sounds 
And  sights  weigh'd  on  our  Highland  mother's  heart, 
Giving  her  whims  and  moods  in  which  the  clay 
Beneath  her  heart  was  fashion'd  ;  and  in  March 
The  Scaith  came  down  the  valley,  screaming  past 
Her  ears  the  very  hour  that  we  were  born. 

When  other  boys  were  mumping  at  the  school, 
I  went  as  cabin-lad  on  board  a  whaler. 
And  Dan  took  up  his  canvas-bag,  tied  up 
His  serk  and  comb  and  brush,  with  two  or  three 
Big  home-baked  bannocks,  and  a  lump  of  cheese, 
Kiss'd  mother,  (that's  her  grave  beside  his  own,) 
And  walk'd  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  found 
A  berth  on  board  a  brig — \\\q  Jessie  Gray, 
Bound  south  for  Cadiz.     After  that  for  years 
We  drifted  up  and  down  ; — and  when  we  met 
Down  in  the  Forth,  and  journey'd  home  together, 
We  both  were  twenty,  Dan  was  poor  as  ever. 
But  I  had  saved.     How  changed  he  look'd  !  how  fine  ! 
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Brown  cheek  and  bit  o'  whisker,  hands  like  steel, 

A  build  as  sturdy  as  a  mountain  fir's, — 

Ay,  every  inch  a  sailor  !     Then,  the  tales 

We  had  for  one  another  ! — tales  of  storms, 

And  sights  on  land,  pranks  play'd  and  places  seen  ! — 

But,  '  Bob,  I'm  tired  of  being  on  the  seas. 

The  life's  a  hard  one  at  the  best,'  says  Dan; 

And  I  was  like  a  fool  and  thought  the  same. 

So  home  we  came,  found  father  dead  and  gone, 

And  mother  sorely  push'd;  and  round  her  neck 

We  threw  our  arms,  and  kiss'd  her,  and  she  cried, 

And  we  cried  too,  and  I  took  out  my  pay 

And  pour'd  it  in  her  lap  ;  but  Dan  look'd  grieved, 

And,  glancing  from  the  pay  to  mother,  cried, 

'  I'll  never,  never  go  to  sea  again  ! ' 

'Tis  thirty  years  ago,  and  yet  right  well 
I  mind  it  all.     How  pleasant  for  a  time 
Was  life  on  land  :  the  tousling  with  the  girls, 
The  merry-making  in  the  public-house. 
The  cosy  bed  on  winter  nights.     We  work'd — 
I  at  the  fishing,  Dan  at  making  nets — 
And  kept  old  mother  for  a  year  and  more. 
But  ere  the  year  was  out,  the  life  grew  dull : 
We  never  heard  the  wind  blow,  but  we  thought 
Of  sailing  on  the  sea,-— we  got  a  knack 
Of  lying  on  the  beach  and  listening 
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To  the  great  waters.     Still,  for  mother's  sake, 

Ashore  we  had  to  tarry.     By  and  by. 

The  restlessness  grew  worse,  and  show'd  itself 

In  other  ways, — taking  a  drop  too  much, 

Fighting  and  cutty-stooling — and  the  folk 

Began  to  shake  their  heads.     Amid  it  all. 

One  night  when  Dan  was  reading  out  God's  Book, 

(That  bit  about  the  Storm,  where  Peter  tries 

To  walk  on  water,  and  begins  to  sink,) 

Old  mother  sigh'd  and  seem'd  to  go  to  sleep, 

And  when  we  tried  to  wake  her,  she  was  dead. 

With  sore,  sore  hearts  we  laid  poor  mother  down ; 
And  walk'd  that  day  up  yonder  cliffs,  and  lay 
A  hearkening  to  the  Sea  that  wash'd  beneath  : 
Far,  far  away  we  saw  a  sail  gleam  wet 
Out  of  a  rainy  spot  below  the  line 
Where  sky  and  water  meet ;  the  Deep  was  calm, 
And  overhead  went  clouds  whose  shadows  floated 
Slowly  beneath,  and  here  and  there  were  places 
Purple  and  green  and  blue,  and  close  to  land 
The  red-sail'd  fish-boats  in  a  violet  patch. 
I  look'd  at  brother  Dan,  Dan  look'd  at  me, — 
And  that  same  morning,  off  we  went  again  ! 

No  rest  for  us  on  land  from  that  day  forth. 
We  grew  to  love  the  waters  ;  they  became 
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Part  of  our  flesh  and  blood  ;  the  Sea,  the  Sea, 

The  busy  whistling  round  the  foam-girt  world, 

Was  all  our  pleasure.     Now  and  then  we  met, — 

Once  in  a  year  or  two,  and  never  came 

To  Scotland,  but  we  took  a  journey  here 

To  look  on  mother's  grave,  and  spend  a  day 

With  old  companions.     But  we  never  thought 

Of  resting  long,  and  never  hoped  to  die 

Ashore,  like  mother  :  we  had  fix'd  it,  Jack, 

That  we  must  drown  some  day.     At  last,  by  luck, 

We  ran  together.     Dan  had  got  a  place 

As  captain  of  a  brig,  and,  press'd  by  him, 

They  made  me  mate.     Ten  years  we  sail'd  together. 

From  Liverpool  to  New  South  Wales  and  back  ; 

And  we  were  lads  no  more,  but  staid,  strong  men. 

Forty  and  upward, — yet  with  kibble  arms. 

Brown  cheeks,  and  cheerful  hearts.     Then  the  ill  wind 

That  blows  no  good  to  anyone  began, 

And  brought  us  back  to  Scotland,  to  this  i)lace 

Where  we  were  born  and  bred. 

Now,  mark  you.  Jack, 
Even  a  sailor  is  but  flesh  and  blood. 
Though  out  upon  the  water  he  can  laugh 
At  women  and  their  ways  ;  a  run  on  shore, 
A  splash  among  the  dawties  and  the  drink, 
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Soon  tires,  soon  tires, — then  hey  !  away  again 

To  the  wild  hfe  that's  worthy  of  a  man  ! 

At  forty,  though,  a  sailor  should  be  wise, 

And  'ware  temptation  :  whole  a  sailor,  free, 

But  only  half  a  sailor,  though  afloat. 

When  wedded.  Don't  you  guess  ?    Though  Dan  was  old, 

His  head  was  turn'd,  while  in  the  clachan  here, 

And  by  a  woman, — Effie  Paterson, 

The  daughter  of  a  farmer  on  the  hills. 

And  only  twenty,     Bonnie,  say  you  ?     Ay  ! 

As  sweet  a  pout  as  ever  grew  on  land  ; 

But  soft  and  tender,  with  a  quiet  face 

That  needed  the  warm  hearth  to  light  it  up, 

And  went  snow-pallid  at  a  puff  of  wind 

Or  whiff  of  danger.     When  I  saw  the  trap, 

I  tried  my  best  to  wheedle  Dan  away, 

Back  to  the  brig  ;  but,  red  as  ricks  on  fire, 

He  glinted  with  those  angry  eyes  of  his. 

And  linger'd.     Then,  'twas  nearly  time  to  sail ; 

I  talk'd  of  going,  and  it  all  came  out  : 

He  meant  to  marry,  Jack  ! — and  not  content 

With  marrying,  he  meant  to  stop  ashore  ! 

Why,  if  a  lightning  flash  had  split  our  craft, 
I  should  have  wonder'd  less.     But,  '  Bob,'  says  he, 
'  I  love  this  lassie  as  I  never  thought 
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'Twas  in  ray  heart  to  love  ;  and  I  have  saved  ; 
And  I  am  tired  of  drifting  here  and  there 
On  yonder  waters  :  I  have  earn'd  my  rest, 
And  mean  to  stop  ashore  until  I  die.' 
'Twas  little  use  to  argue  things  with  Dan 
When  he  had  settled  aught  within  his  mind  ; 
So  all  I  said  was  vain.     What  could  I  do 
But  put  a  sunny  face  upon  it  all, 
And  bid  him  hasten  on  the  day,  that  I 
Might  see  his  wedding,  and  be  off  again. 

Yet  soon  I  guess'd,  before  tlie  wedding  day, 
That  Effie  did  not  care  a  cheep  for  Dan, 
But  scunner'd  at  his  brave  rough  ways  and  tales 
Of  danger  on  the  deep.     His  was  a  voice 
Meant  for  the  winds,  with  little  power  to  whisper 
The  soft  sleek  things  that  make  the  women  blush, 
And  tingle,  and  look  sweet.     Moreover,  Dan 
Was  forty,  and  the  lassie  but  a  child. 
I  saw  it  all,  but  dared  not  speak  my  thought ! 
For  Dan  had  money,  Effie's  folks  were  poor, 
And  Dan  was  blind,  and  Efifie  gave  consent, 
And  talk  was  no  avail.     The  wedding  guests 
Went  up  to  Effie's  home  one  pleasant  day, 
The  minister  dropp'd  in,  the  kirk-bells  rang, 
And  all  was  over.     'Twas  a  summer  morn. 
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The  blue  above  was  fleck'd  with  feathery  down, 
The  Sea  was  smooth,  and  peaceful,  and  the  kirk 
Stood  mossy  here  upon  the  little  hill. 
And  seem'd  to  smile  a  blessing  over  all. 

And  Effie  ?     Ah  !  keep  me  from  women.  Jack  ! 
Give  them  a  bit  o'  sunshine — and  they  smile, 
Give  them  a  bit  o'  darkness — and  they  weep  ; 
But  smiles  and  tears  with  them  are  easy  things, 
And  cheat  ye  like  the  winds.     On  such  a  day. 
With  ever)^body  happy  roundabout, 
Effie  look'd  happy  too  ;  and  if  her  face 
Flush'd  and  was  fearful,  that  was  only  joy  ; 
For  when  a  woman  blushes,  who  can  tell 
Whether  the  cause  be  gladness,  pride,  or  shame  ? 
And  Dan  (God  bless  him  !)  look'd  as  young  as  you. 
Trembled  and  redden'd  lass-like,  and  I  swear, 
Had  he  not  been  a  sailor,  would  have  cried. 
So  I  was  cheer'd,  next  day,  when  off  I  went 
To  take  his  post  as  captain  of  the  brig, 
And  I  forgot  my  fears,  and  thought  them  wrong, 
And  went  across  the  seas  with  easy  heart. 
Thinking  I  left  a  happy  man  behind. 

But  often,  out  at  sea,  I  thought  of  Dan, 
Wonder'd  if  he  was  happy.     When  the  nights 
Were  quiet,  still,  and  peaceful,  I  would  lie 
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And  listen  to  the  washing  of  the  waves, 

And  think  :   '  I  wonder  if  this  very  hght 

Is  dropping  far  away  on  poor  old  Dan  ? 

And  if  his  face  looks  happy  in  it,  while 

He  sleeps  by  Effie's  side  ? '     On  windy  nights 

I  used  to  think  of  Dan  with  trouble  and  fear  ; 

And  often,  when  the  waves  were  mountains  high, 

And  we  were  lying-to  before  the  wind. 

The  screaming  surges  seem'd  to  take  the  shape 

Of  this  old  clachan,  and  I  seem'd  to  hear 

Dan  calling  me  ;  and  I  would  drink  the  salt, 

And  pace  the  deck  with  all  my  blood  on  fire. 

Thinking — '  If  Dan  were  driving  on  out  here, 

Dashing  and  weather-beaten,  never  still, 

He  would  be  happier ! ' 

Ay  !  though  the  Storm 
Roll'd  on  between  us,  voices  came  from  Dan 
To  tell  me  he  was  lonely  on  the  land. 
Often,  when  I  was  sailing  in  the  ship. 
He  crept  about  these  caves  and  watch'd  the  Moon 
Silv'ring  the  windless  places  of  the  sea. 
And  thought  of  me  !  or  on  the  beach  he  lay. 
And  wearied  to  the  breaking  of  the  waves  ! 
Or  out  from  land  he  row'd  his  boat,  and  gazed 
Wistfully  eastward  !  or  on  windy  nights 
I  o 
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He  speel'd  yon  clifts  above  the  shore,  and  set 
His  teeth  together  in  the  rain  and  wind, 
Straining  eyes  seaward,  seeking  Hghts  at  sea, 
And  pacing  up  and  down  upon  the  brink 
As  if  he  trode  the  decks  !     Why,  things  Hke  those 
Saved  him  from  sinking,  salted  all  his  blood. 
And  soothed  his  heartache.     Wind  and  wave  are  far 
]\Iore  merciful  than  a  young  woman's  heart ! 

Why,  had  she  been  a  bickering  hizzie,  fill'd 
With  fire  and  temper,  stubborn  as  a  whin, 
And  cushlingmushling  o'er  a  cheerless  fire, 
Dan  might  have  brought  her  round  :  that  was  the  work 
He  understood  full  well ;  and,  right  or  wrong, 
He  would  have  been  the  Skipper  to  the  end. 
But  though  a  man  who  has  been  train'd  at  sea, 
Holding  a  hard  strong  grip  on  desperate  men. 
Can  sink  his  voice  and  play  a  gentle  part 
In  sunny  seasons,  he  has  little  power 
To  fight  with  wojtien's  weapons.     Dan,  be  sure, 
Loved  Effie  with  a  love  the  deeper  far 
And  tenderer  because  he  had  been  bred 
On  the  rough  brine  ;  but  when,  from  day  to  day, 
He  met  a  weary  and  a  waning  face. 
That  tried  to  smile,  indeed,  but  could  not  smile. 
And  saw  the  tears  where  never  tears  should  be, 
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Yet  never  met  an  angry  look  or  word, 
What  could  he  do  ?     He  loved  the  lass  too  well 
To  scold ;  tried  soothing  words,  but  they  were  spent 
Upon  a  heart  where  the  cold  crancreuch  grew  ; 
And,  when  the  sorrow  grew  too  sharp  to  bear, 
Stole  sicken'd  from  the  dwelling.     Plain  he  saw 
The  lass  was  drearv,  though  she  kept  so  still. 
And  loved  him  not,  though  nothing  harsh  was  said. 
But  fretted,  and  grew  thin,  and  haunted  him 
With  a  pale  face  of  gentleness  and  grief 
O  Jack,  Jack,  Jack  !  of  all  the  things  accurst, 
Worse  than  a  tempest  and  the  rocks  ahead, 
Is  misty  weather,  not  a  breath  of  wind. 
And  the  low  moaning  of  some  unseen  shore  ! 
Homeless  and  sad  and  troubled  by  her  face, 
If  Dan  had  let  his  heart  and  brain  keep  still. 
Let  the  sick  mildew  settle  on  his  soul. 
He  would  have  shrunk  into  a  wretched  thing 
The  rains  might  beat  on,  and  the  winds  might  lash, 
And  ne'er  have  had  the  heart  to  stand  erect, 
And  set  his  teeth,  and  face  them,  and  subdue. 
What  could  he  do,  but  try  to  ease  his  heart 
By  haunting  yonder  beach,  and  glorying 
In  stormy  seasons,  thinking  of  the  life 
He  used  to  lead,  with  ocean-sound  for  ever 
Making  a  second  life  within  his  blood, 
o  2 
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Thinking  of  me,  and  feeling  that  his  soul 
Was  soothed  a  bit  by  his  old  friend  the  Sea? 

And  Effie,  as  the  dawn  look'd  down  each  day, 
Turn'd  from  the  happy  shining  of  the  sun, 
In  wanrest  and  in  tears  ;  and  poor  old  Dan 
Dree'd  bitterly  the  dreary  life  on  land. 
No  stanchgrass  ever  heal'd  a  wound  so  deep  ! 

'Twas  comfort  dwelling  in  so  \\dld  a  place, 
So  near  to  open  water  \  but  for  that, 
I  do  not  think  he  could  have  borne  to  dwell 
Pining  ashore.     His  trouble  grew  and  grew  : 
No  corsy-belly  warm'd  at  Efiie's  fire, 
No  doctor's  watch  tick'd  by  the  jizzen-bed, 
No  sound  of  tiny  footfalls  fill'd  the  house 
With  happy  cheer ;  the  dull  and  lifeless  mood 
Grew  on  the  wife ;  her  sense  of  shame  seem'd  gone  ; 
She  paid  no  heed  to  dress,  or  to  the  house, 
But  faded,  like  a  pale-faced,  listless  flower, 
Grown  in  a  weedy  garden.     Then,  indeed, 
To  see  all  household  needs  neglected  so, 
The  crowsfeet  gathering  round  Efiie's  eyes. 
The  ingleside  so  cheerless  and  so  cold, 
Dan  clench'd  his  fists,  and  storm'd  with  thunder-voice 
But  Effie  only  trembled,  and  was  still. 
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Or  threw  her  apron  o'er  her  face  and  wept ; 
And  Dan,  who  never  in  his  Ufa  could  bear 
To  see  a  woman  weep,  pleaded  and  begg'd, — 
Without  avail.     Then  many  and  many  a  night 
He  roam'd  the  silent  cliffs  till  peep  of  day. 
Or  join'd  the  fishers,  out  upon  the  sea ; 
And  many  and  many  a  night  he  thought  he  heard 
My  voice  a-caUing  him.     One  night  of  storm, 
When  the  sky  murmur'd,  and  the  foam-fleck'd  sea 
Flash'd  in  the  fireflaught  round  the  shadowy  cliffs, 
He  fix'd  to  run  away  ; — but  could  not  go. 
Until  he  gazed  on  Effie's  face  once  more  ; 
And  when  he  stole  into  her  room  unheard. 
He  saw  her  sleeping  with  a  happy  smile, 
So  still,  so  sweet,  so  bonnie  in  her  dream, 
So  like  the  shining  lass  she  used  to  be, 
That  his  heart  sank,  he  swaver'd  forth  again. 
And  lay  upon  the  waterside  and  wept, 
And  tho'  the  wind  was  whistling  in  his  eyes, 
Tho'  the  still  fireflaught  flash'd  upon  the  foam, 
He  felt  too  weak,  too  timid,  and  too  sad, 
To  quit  her  in  the  little  cottage  here, 
And  dree  again  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 

The  house  is  yonder — ay,  the  slated  house, 
With  little  patch  of  garden.     Mark  the  pool 
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Of  water  at  the  door.     Beyond  you  see 

The  hne  of  boats,  drawn  high  and  diy,  and  yonder 

The  dull,  green  water,  with  the  purple  stain 

Out  eastward,  and  the  sunlight  slanting  through 

Upon  a  sail.     Mark  how  the  clachan  lies 

Down  in  the  gully,  with  the  barren  hills, 

Where  never  ran-tree  waves  its  silver  hair. 

On  either  side.     Look  backward,  now  !    The  glen, 

Hollow'd  between  the  hills,  goes  inland,  far 

As  eye  can  see, — with  yellow  pools  of  rain. 

And  cattle  looking  shadowy  in  the  mists 

Upon  the  slopes.     How  still  and  dull  looks  all  ! 

'Tis  plain  you  gather,  with  a  sailor's  eye. 

The  danger.     When  the  rains  have  lasted  long, 

The  yellow  Waters  (rightly  christen'd  here 

The  Scaith  o'  Bartle)  gather  up  the  glen, 

Suck  in  the  strength  of  flying  mist  and  cloud, 

And,  bursting  from  the  hollows  where  they  meet, 

Rush  seaward,  with  a  roaring  like  the  sea, 

O'erwhelming  all.     Thrice  has  the  mischief  come 

In  one-and-twenty  years. 

When  I  came  home, 
A  month  ago,  and  walk'd  across  the  hills 
From  Cardy  town,  I  paused  on  yonder  cliffs, 
And  saw  the  clachan  lying  at  my  feet, — 
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The  setting  sun  shining  upon  the  house 

Where  Dan  was  dwelhng.     Nought  was  alter'd  there  ! 

The  very  smacks  and  fish-boats  just  the  same 

As  when  I  quitted.     While  I  stood  and  gazed, 

I  saw  a  stooping  figure  with  a  staff, 

Standing  hard  by  me  on  the  cUffs,  and  gazing 

Silently  seaward.     As  I  look'd,  he  turn'd, 

And  though  the  face  was  haggard,  worn,  and  old, 

And  every  hair  upon  the  head  was  gray, 

And  the  fresh  life  about  the  hmbs  was  lost, 

I  knew  old  Dan,  and,  shouting  blithely,  ran 

To  hug  him  to  my  heart ;  and  he  turn'd  white. 

Shaking  like  straw  in  Avind,  to  find  'twas  tfie. 

Then,  when  the  shock  was  over,  and  we  talk'd. 

He  brighten'd, — as  an  icicle  turns  bright 

When  shone  on.     But  my  heart  was  shock'd  and  sore  ! 

He  was  the  ghost  of  what  he  once  had  been ; 

His  voice  was  broken,  and  his  welcome  seem'd 

Like  one's  who,  sinking  on  his  pillow,  smiles 

To  see  a  face  he  loves  before  he  dies  ; 

And  when  his  air  grew  cheerier,  and  at  last 

His  love  for  me  came  lighter  on  his  look, 

His  cheeriness  seem'd  sadder  far  than  all. 

Swavering  down  the  path,  he  took  my  arm, 

Leant  heavily  on  his  staff,  as  if  he  dream'd, 

Talk'd  of  old  times,  and  friends  alive  and  dead, 
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Until  we  halted  at  his  cottage  door ; 
And,  while  he  lifted  up  the  latch,  he  cast 
His  eyes  to  windward,  read  the  weather  signs, 
After  old  habit,  ere  he  enter'd  in. 


Effie  was  there, — changed  too ;  she  welcomed  me, 
Moved  but  and  ben  the  house  with  a  light  step, 
And  smiled  a  bit : — all  women  have  a  smile, 
A  happiness,  a  kind  of  second  self. 
Kept  for  fresh  faces.     Yet  I  saw  full  soon 
The  bield  was  homeless ;  little  love  was  there ; 
Ah,  that  was  common  talk  aroundabout  ! 
The  first  flush  faded  soon  from  Effie's  face. 
Leaving  it  dull  and  wan  ;  she  moved  about 
Like  a  sick  lassie  risen  from  a  dream  ; 
And  oft,  when  we  were  seated  in  the  lowe, 
She  started,  and  her  colour  went  and  came  j 
And  though  her  features  wore  a  kind  of  fear. 
There  was  a  light  of  youth  there  :  she  would  keek 
At  Dan,  whose  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  fire, 
Hang  o'er  her  knitting,  breathing  deep,  and  then 
Hearken  and  hearken,  till  the  soft  bright  blush 
Died  by  degrees,  her  face  became  composed 
To  pallor,  and  the  light  had  gone  away. 
Leaving  her  sick  and  soopit  once  again. 
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At  last,  when  we  were  smoking  in  the  bield 
One  dull  day  in  November,  Dan  arose 
And  took  his  stick,  and,  beckoning  me,  went  out  : 
I  follow'd  ;  and  he  never  spake  a  word, 
But  gript  me  by  the  arm,  and  walk'd  along. 
Until  we  left  the  clachan  far  behind, 
And  took  a  pathway  winding  up  the  hills. 
For  many  weeks,  at  intervals,  the  rain 
Had  fallen  ;  and  the  hills  were  dreeping  damp, 
And  down  their  sides  ran  many  streams  new-bom, 
Making  an  eerie  murmur.     Far  away 
Ben  Callachan  was  glimmering  through  a  mist, 
And  all  round  Bartle  rose  a  vaporous  steam 
Silent  and  white,  with  cattle  here  and  there 
Dismally  looming.     Still  and  dull  was  all — 
So  still,  so  chill ;  only  the  faint  sharp  stir 
That  is  a  sound,  but  seems  a  click  within 
The  ear  itself; — save  when  from  far  away 
A  cow  would  low,  and  echoes  faint  and  far 
Died  inland,  or  when,  blowing  on  the  wind, 
A  cry  came  from  the  sea,  whose  waves  we  saw 
Beyond  us,  breaking  in  a  shadowy  cloud, 
With  gleams  of  glittering  foam.     But  Dan  walk'd  on, 
Scarce  heeding  ought ;  and  yet  his  sailor's  eye 
Took  in  the  signs,  and  glinted  up  and  down 
With  the  old  cunning ;  but  his  heart  was  full, 
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His  voice  was  broken  like  a  weeping  wean's, 
And  as  we  went  along  he  told  me  all. 

All  that  you  guess  !  but  somewhat  more — a  thought 
Of  later  growth,  a  nettle  in  his  heart — 
That  Effie  was  not  true,  as  wives  should  be ; 
And  that  her  fairest  thoughts  were  fallen  things 
That  clung  around  a  fresh  young  lover's  knees. 
I  stared  at  Dan,  and  hearken'd  in  amaze  ! 
His  grip  was  tight  upon  my  arm,  his  face 
White  as  the  snow  on  Callachan,  his  voice 
Shrill  as  a  sea-gull's  shriek  ;  and  all  at  once 
He  waved  his  arms,  turn'd  his  wild  face  away, 
And  cried  aloud  yA^\\  a  full  heart — '  O  God  ! 
Why  did  I  ever  cease  to  sail  the  Sea  ? ' 

I  tried  to  argue  with  him — he  was  dumb  ! 
And  yet  I  saw,  had  I  been  daft  enough 
To  echo  him,  he  would  have  hated  me. 
He  only  half  believed  the  things  he  said. 
And  would  have  turn'd  in  wrath  on  any  man 
Who  could  believe  them  true,  and  say  the  same. 
He  loved  the  braxie  still,  as  few  can  love, 
Save  the  good  Shepherd,  who  has  love  for  all  ! 
Could  not  have  tholed  to  hear  another's  thoughts 
Condemn  her !  blamed  himself  for  all  his  grief ! 
And  gladly  would  have  died  beneath  her  feet, 
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To  win  one  word,  one  kiss,  one  shining  look, 
To  show  his  love  had  not  been  quite  in  vain  ! 

But  on  we  fared,  so  fill'd  with  our  o^\^l  thoughts, 
We  scarcely  saw  how  far  away  we  wander'd, 
How  mirk  all  grew,  how  close  the  gathering  clouds 
Drev/  to  the  hill-tops,  while  the  cattle  raised 
Their  heads  into  the  dismal  air  and  cried. 
Then,  suddenly,  there  came  a  lightning  gleam 
That  for  a  moment  lighted  up  the  hills, 
The  far-off  cliffs,  and  the  far  flash  of  foam, 
And  faded, — to  a  sound  as  if  the  earth 
And  heavens  were  torn  asunder.     Soon  the  stonn 
Deepened — the  thunder  and  the  lightning  came 
Ofter  than  dark  or  silence  ;  and  I  felt 
Far  less  myself  on  those  dull  endless  heights, 
Than  seeing,  hearing,  from  my  ship  at  sea. 
But  Dan  said  little  ;  only,  as  the  drops 
Of  rain  began  to  fall,  he  led  the  way 
Into  a  mountain  shieling,  roof  d  with  turfs, 
Where  we  in  shelter  crouch'd,  and  still  talk'd  on 
Of  his  dull  ingleside,  his  darken'd  days, 
The  terror  and  the  pain  he  had  to  dree. 
And  '  All  I  care  for  now  is  ended.  Bob  ! 
I  want  to  die,  but  not  to  leave  the  lass 
Untended  and  unhappy.     After  all, 
I  cannot  blame  her  for  her  crancreuch  face, — 
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She  is  SO  young — mid-eild  is  past  with  me — 
Be  sure  that  she  would  love  me  if  she  could  ! ' 
And  then  he  glower'd  out  on  the  dark,  and  groan'd, 
'  Would  I  were  in  my  grave  !  —would  I  were  doom' 
Among  the  waves  ! — would  I  were  far  out  yonder, 
Praying  and  sinking  in  a  boat  at  sea  !  ' 

And  I  was  silent ;  but  the  elements 
Made  answer.     With  a  clash  like  iron  fell 
The  headlong  torrent  of  the  soot-black  clouds. 
Drowning  the  thunders  with  its  dreesome  cry, 
Birming  above,  around,  and  smiting  earth 
With  strength  of  stone.     Never  for  many  a  year 
Had  such  a  fall  been  known  :  it  seem'd  the  Lord 
Unlocking  all  His  waters  to  destroy 
The  bad  world  o'er  again.     No  rainbow  there 
To  promise  sunshine  and  a  speedy  end  ! 
For  'twas  the  Black  Rain,  which  had  once  or  twice 
Gone  southward,  making  frighted  Elders  groan. 
And  which  old  wives  in  Bartle  often  call 
The  '  Deil's  rain,'  thinking  Satan  flies  himself. 
Dropping  the  dreadful  blackness  from  above. 
Silent  we  waited,  watching,  and  the  air 
Was  full  of  a  great  roar — the  sods  beneath 
Seem'd  shaking — and  the  rain-wash  forced  a  wa 
Through  the  thick  turf  above  our  heads,  and  fel 
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Upon  us,  splashing,  as  with  watery  ink, 
Our  hands  and  faces.     But  I  saw  Dan's  eye 
Had  kindled.     He  was  younger.     For  the  sounds 
Quicken'd  his  sense  of  life,  brought  up  his  strength, 
And  minded  him  of  former  fearsome  days 
Upon  the  Ocean  ;  and  his  other  self — 
The  sickly  self  that  lived  the  life  on  land — 
Forsook  him.     Then  there  was  a  lull,  a  pause — 
Not  broken  by  the  further  fall  of  rain, 
Nor  by  the  thunder-claps,  but  by  a  sign 
More  terrible  than  all — a  roar,  a  groan, 
A  motion  as  of  waters,  and  a  sound 
Like  the  dread  surging  of  an  angry  Sea. 

And  Dan  threw  up  his  arms,  screaming  aloud. 
The  Scaith  !  the  Scaith  ! ' — and  groan 'd,  and  rush'd 

away, — 
I  following  close  behind  him  in  the  mirk. 

And  on  he  tore,  until  he  gain'd  a  craig, 
Above  the  glen,  yonder  between  the  hills  ; 
And  cattle  huddled  round  him,  lowing  loud. 
And  the  Scaith  thicken'd,  and  the  murmur  grew. 
While   we   gazed   down.      The   mists   hung  round   the 

heights. 
The  rain  still  fell,  but  faintly, — and  below, 
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Roaring  on  seaward,  snatching  in  its  course 

Boulders  and  trees  and  cattle,  rush'd  the  Scaith, 

A  blacken'd  yellow  wash  of  waters,  foaming 

Where'er  it  touch'd  the  feet  of  stone  or  steep, 

And  dizzily  whirling  round  the  great  tree-roots 

To   twist   them   from   their  beds.     White,    scared,  and 

stunn'd, 
Dan  groan'd,  and  sank  upon  his  knees,  and  sobbed. 
Done  was  the  thunder  ;  but  the  waters  made 
Another  thunder,  and  the  fireflaught  came 
Fainter  and  fainter.     Then  we  heard  from  far 
A  sound  more  awful — shrieks  of  living  men. 
Children  and  women ;  while  the  thinning  clouds 
Parted  to  westward,  brightening  at  the  rims, 
And  rays  of  misty  sunset  slanted  down 
On  Bartle,  and  the  Scaith  had  seized  its  prey. 

'  Efifie  ! '  cried  Dan  ;  and  sped  along  the  hills, 
And  would  have  rush'd  right  downward  to  his  death 
Had  I  not  gript  him.     But  we  found  a  way 
O'er  the  hillside,  and  gain'd  the  northern  height 
Above  the  clachan.     Jack,  until  I  die, 
That  hour  will  haunt  me  !     For  the  village  lay 
Naip-deep  beneath  the  moaning  rain-dyed  flood, 
And  bields  sank  shatter'd,  and  the  sunset  cold 
Gleam'd  upon  Bartle  and  the  sea  beyond  ; 
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And  on  the  slopes  on  either  side  there  gather'd 
Women  and  men  :  some  screeching  as  they  saw 
The  Scaith  drink  up  their  houses  and  their  goods, 
Some  crying  for  the  friends  they  could  not  see, 
Some  sitting  still,  and  looking  on  their  bairns, 
As  if  they  had  gone  wild.     Then  Dan  glared  round, 
Seeking  for  Effie, — but  he  saw  her  not ; 
And  the  damp  sunset  gleaming  on  his  face. 
Grimed  with  the  rain- drops,  show'd  it  ghastly  pale, 
But  he  was  cool  as  he  had  often  been 
On  gruesome  nights  at  sea.     '  She  is  not  here  ! ' 
He  whispered ;  '  yet  she  cannot  but  be  saved. 
Perchance  she  gathers  with  the  folk  that  stand 
Waving  their  arms  yonder  across  the  flood  : 
Oh  !  would  my  eyes  were  young  that  I  might  see.' 
That  way  /  gazed ;  but  all  that  I  could  see 
Were  mists  beyond  the  clachan  ;  down  below, 
The  wildly  washing  waters  ;  here  and  there 
AVomen  and  children  screaming  on  the  roofs, 
While  punts  and  skiffs  were  gliding  here  and  there, 
Piloting  slowly  through  the  rocks  and  walls, 
To  succour  those  unsaved  ;  at  intervals 
A  leafless  tree-top  peering  through  the  water, 
While  frighted  birds  lit  on  its  twigs,  or  wheel'd 
Around  it  crying.     Then,  '  A  boat  !  a  boat ! ' 
Dan  cried  ;  but  he  was  crying  to  the  air  : 
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The  folk  around  him  heard  and  made  a  stir, — 
But  some  scarce  raised  their  wild  and  watery  eyes, 
And  some  stopp'd  moaning,  look'd  at  him  who  cried, 
And  then  again  sat  rocking  to  and  fro. 
Gazing  straight  downward,  and  with  eerie  groans 
Bewailing  their  o\n\  sorrow. 

Then  the  place 
Blacken'd  in  gloaming — mists  rose  from  the  flood — 
The  sky  tum'd  black,  with  neither  stars  nor  moon. 
And  down  below,  flashing  from  place  to  place, 
The  lights,  like  corpse-lights  warning  folk  of  death 
Flitted  and  faded,  showing  where  the  boats 
Still  moved  about  upon  their  weary  work 
And  those  who  grieved  were  stiller  all  around ; 
The  solemn  moaning  of  the  Scaith  was  hush'd, 
Your  ears  could  hear  the  sobbing  of  the  Sea  ; 
And  only  now  and  then  a  hollow  splash 
Spake  plain  of  walls  that  yielded  and  slipt  down 
Into  the  waters.     Then  a  light  came  near, 
And  to  the  water's  edge  a  fishing-boat 
Brought  a  dead  fisher,  and  a  little  child 
Who  cried  for  '  mither ; '  and  as  he  who  row'd 
Handed  the  bairn  to  hungry  outstretch'd  arms, 
And  landed  with  the  corpse,  old  Dan  leapt  in, 
Snatching  the  Ian  thorn  from  the  fisher's  hand, 
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Push'd  off  ere  I  could  follow,  and  had  flown 
Into  the  darkness.  .  .  . 

Jack, — I  never  again 
Saw  poor  old  Dan,  alive  !     Yet  it  was  well 
His  woes  were  ended  ;  for  that  very  day, 
Ere  the  Scaith  came,  Effie  had  crept  from  home, — 
Ay,  with  a  man  ; — and  ere  I  knew  the  truth 
Why,  she  was  out  upon  the  ocean  waves, 
And  fleeing  with  the  loon  to  Canada. 
Ill  winds  pursue  her  !    God  will  find  her  out ! 
He  sent  His  water  down  to  free  old  Dan, 
And  He  is  after  her  across  the  Deep  ! 

Next  dawning,  when  the  Scaith  was  part  subdued, 
And  sinking  slowly  through  the  seams  of  earth. 
Pouring  in  bright  brown  burns  to  join  the  sea, 
Fouling  with  mud  the  line  of  breaking  foam, 
'Twas  a  most  piteous  sight  to  see  the  folk, 
With  spade  and  mattock,  digging  at  the  graves 
Of  their  own  dwellings ;  taking  what  was  saved 
With  bitter  thankless  faces.     Fallen  walls, 
And  trees  uprooted  from  the  waste  hillsides, 
And  boulders  swept  from  far  along  the  glen. 
And  household  lumber  gather'd  ever)avhere. 
Mingled  in  ruin  ;  and  the  frailer  bields 
Were  swept  away  for  ever.     As  for  me, 

I  p 
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I  had  my  work  in  hand.     I  took  a  spade 

And  waded  through  the  thick  and  muddy  pools, 

('Twas  still  waist-deep,)  right  onward  to  the  place 

Where  Dan  had  dwelt.     For  something  drew  me  there. 

Foremost  of  all.     The  bield  was  standing  still, 

Though  doors  and  windoAvs  had  been  beaten  in  ; 

And  as  I  splash'd  along  the  passage,  bits 

Of  household  lumber  tripped  me  ;  but  I  went 

Right  on  to  Effie's  room,  and  there  the  flood 

Was  lying  black  and  cold  ; — and  there  lay  Dan. 

Washing  upon  the  water,  with  his  face 
Drawn  downward,  his  hands  clench'd,  his  long  gray  hair 
Rippling  around  him — stiff,  and  cold,  and  dead 
And  when  I  turn'd  his  face  up  to  the  light, 
I  did  not  scunner  much — it  look'd  so  strong, 
So  seaman-like,  and  fine.     I  saw  it  all  ! 
How  he  had  drifted  thither  in  the  dark, 
And  found  the  water  low  around  the  bield. 
But  slowly  rising ;  how  he  fought  his  way, 
Search'd  but  and  ben,  and  last,  in  Effie's  room, 
Stood  ghastly  in  the  lanthorn  light,  and  saw 
The  place  was  empty  ;  how,  while  there  he  stood. 
Staring  in  horror,  with  an  eldritch  cry 
The  wild  Scaith  struck  the  crashing  window  panes, 
Dash'd  down  the  lanthorn,  gript  him  in  the  dark, 
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Roar'd  in  his  ears,  and  while  it  struck  him  down, 

Out  of  his  nostrils  suck'd  the  breath  of  life. 

Jack,  Jack,  we  know  there  comes  to  men  who  drown 

A  sudden  flashing  picture  of  the  past, — 

And  ah  !  how  pitiful,  how  pitiful, 

In  that  last  minute  did  the  picture  come  : 

A  vision  of  the  sounding  Sea  afar, 

A  ghaistly  ship  upon  it, — Effie's  face. 

Coming  and  going  like  to  floating  foam, — 

The  picture  of  the  kirk  upon  the  hill. 

And  sunshine  smiling  on  the  wedding  guests, — 

The  shadowy  cliffs  where  he  had  paced  in  pain, 

The  waves,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  thought  of  mc. 

All  thicken'd  on  him  as  he  scream'd  her  name, 

And  struggled  with  the  cruel  Scaith,  and  died  ! 

Ay  !  God  Almighty's  water,  e'en  ashore. 
More  merciful  than  women,  found  him  out ; 
And  here  he  lies,  but  should  have  lain  elsewhere. 
Had  Scots  law,  and  the  blethering  women's  tongues, 
Not  hinder'd,  me, — I  would  have  ta'en  a  boat, 
And  sewn  his  body  in  a  sheet,  with  stones 
Fasten'd  beneath  his  soles  to  sink  him  down, 
And  row'd  out  yonder,  westward,  where  the  sun 
Dips  red  beneath  the  straight  blue  water  line. 
Then  said  a  prayer,  and  softly  sent  him  down 

P  2 
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Where  he  could  sleep  in  peace,  and  hear  for  ever 
The  washing  of  the  waters  through  the  depths  : 
With  flag-flowers  o'er  his  head,  great  weeds  all  round, 
And  white  salt  foam-bells  hanging  in  his  ears, 
His  would  have  been  a  sailor's  sleep  indeed  ! 
But  as  it  is,  he  slumbers  here  on  land. 
In  shade  of  Bartle  Kirk,  'mong  country  loons 
And  fisheniien  that  shrink  at  open  Sea. 


CLARI  IN  THE    WELL 

O  MY  fountain  of  a  maiden, 

Sweet  to  hear  and  bright  to  see, 
Now  before  mine  eyes  love-laden 
Dancing,  thrilling,  flashing  free, — 
Still  thy  sparkling  bliss  a  moment,  sit  thee  down,  and  look 
at  me. 

Gaze  into  my  face,  my  dearest ! 

Thro'  thy  gleaming,  golden  hair ; 
Meet  mine  eyes — ah  !  thine  are  clearest 
When  my  image  floateth  there  ; 
Now,  they  still  themselves,  like  waters  when  the  windless 
skies  are  fair. 

In  those  depths  of  Hmpid  azure 
See  my  baby  likeness  beam  ! 
Deep  blue  with  reflected  pleasure 

From  some  heavenly  dome  of  dream, 
Crystal  currents  of  thy  spirit  swim  around  it,  glance,  and 
gleam  ! 
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Hold  my  hand,  and  heark'ning  to  me 

For  a  space,  be  calm  and  cold. 
While  that  liquid  look  flows  thro'  me, 
And  I  love  thee  twenty-fold, 
I  am  smiling  at  a  story  thy  dead  mother  often  told. 

When  thou  wert  a  little  blossom 
Blown  about  thy  village  home, 
Thou  didst  on  that  mother's  bosom 
Put  a  question  troublesome  : 
'  Mother,  please,  where  did  you  find  me  ?  whence  do  little 
children  come  ? ' 

And  the  dame  with  bright  beguiling 
Kiss'd  her  answer  first,  my  dear  ! 
But,  still  prest,  she  answer'd  smiHng — 
'  In  the  orchard  Well  so  clear, 
Thou  wert  seen  one  sunny  morning,  sleeping,  and  we 
brought  thee  here.' 

With  a  look  as  grave  as  this  is 

Thou  didst  ponder  thoughts  profound  ; 
On  the  next  day  with  fond  kisses 
Clinging  mother's  neck  around — 
'  Mother  !  mother !  I've  been  looking  in  the  Well  where 
I  was  found  ! 
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'  Bright  and  clear  it  is  !  but — mother  ! ' 
(Here  thine  eyes  look'd  wonderingly) 

'  In  the  well  there  is  another — 
Just  the  very  same  as  me  ! — 
And  it  is  awake  and  moving — and  its  pretty  eyes  can  see  ! 

'  When  I  stretch  my  arms  unto  it, 
Out  its  little  arms  stretch  too  ! 
Apple-blossoms  red  I  threw  it, 
And  it  broke  away  from  view — 
Then  again  it  look'd  up  laughing  thro'  the  waters  deep 
and  blue  ! ' 

Then  thy  gentle  mother  kiss'd  thee, 

Clari,  as  I  kiss  thee  now. 
With  a  wondering  fondness  bless'd  thee, 
Smooth'd  the  bright  hair  from  thy  brow — 
Saying,  '  'Tis  a  little  Sister,  happy-eyed   and   sweet  as 
thou  ! 

'  Underneath  the  deep  pure  water 

Dwell  its  parents  in  green  bowers — 
Yes,  it  is  their  little  daughter, 
Just  the  same  as  thou  art  ours ; 
And  it  loves  to  He  there,  looking  at  the  pleasant  orchard 
flowers. 
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'  Every  day,  while  thou  art  growing, 

Thou  wilt  find  thy  Sister  fair — 
Even  when  the  skies  are  snowing 
And  the  water  freezes  there, 
Break  the  blue  ice, — thro'  the  water  with  a  cold  nose  she 
will  stare  ! 

'  As  thou  changest,  growing  taller, 

She  will  change,  thro'  all  the  years — 
Well  thou  may'st  thy  Sister  call  her, 
She  will  share  thy  hopes  and  fears. 
She  will  wear  the  face  f/iou  wearest,  sweet  in  smiles  and 
sad  in  tears. 

'  Ah,  my  darling  !  may'st  thou  ever 
See  her  look  as  kind  and  bright. 
Find  her  woeful-featured  never 
In  the  pleasant  orchard  light — 
INIay  you  both  be  glad  and  happy,  when  your  golden 
locks  are  white  ! ' 

Golden  locks  ! — what,  ^/i<:se  grow  hoary  ? 

Wrinkles  mar  a  face  like  this  ? 
Break  the  charm  of  the  old  story 
With  the  magic  of  a  kiss — 
Here  thou  art,  my  deep-eyed  darling,  as  thou  wert, — a 
thincj  of  bUss. 
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Does  she  love  thee  ?  does  she  miss  thee  ? 

Thy  sweet  Sister  in  the  well  ? 
Does  she  mourn  because  I  kiss  thee  — 
Fearing  what  she  cannot  tell  ? — 
For  you  both  are  link'd  together  by  a  truth  and  by  a 
spell. 

Darling,  be  my  love  and  duty 

Judged  by  her !  and  prove  me  so  ; 
When  upon  her  mystic  beauty 
Thou  perceivest  shame  or  woe  ; 
When  she  changes  into  sadness,  may  God  judge,  and 
strike  me  low  ! 

Thou  and  thy  sweet  Sister  move  in 

A  diviner  element, 
Clear  as  light,  more  sweet  to  love  in 
Than  my  world  so  turbulent ; 
Holy  waters  bathe  and  bless  you,  peaceful,  bright,  and 
innocent. 

And  within  those  eyes  of  azure 
See  !  my  baby  image  beam, 
Deep  blue  with  reflected  pleasure 
From  some  heavenly  dome  of  dream, 
Crystal  currents  of  thy  spirit  swim  around  it,  glance,  and 
gleam. 
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O  my  fountain  of  a  maiden, 
Be  thy  days  for  ever  blest, 
Dancing  in  mine  eyes  love-laden. 
Lying  smiling  on  my  breast, — 
Brighter  than   a   fount,  in   motion,  deeper  than  a  well, 
at  rest. 
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THE    CITY    ASLEEP 

Still  as  the  Sea  serene  and  deep, 
When  all  the  winds  are  laid, 

The  City  sleeps— so  still,  its  sleep 
Maketh  the  Soul  afraid. 

Over  the  living  Waters,  see  ! 

The  Seraphs  shining  go,— 
The  Moon  is  gliding  hushfully 

Through  stars  like  flakes  of  snow. 

In  pearl-white  silver  here  and  there 
The  fallen  moon-rays  stream  : 

Hark  !  a  dull  stir  is  in  the  air, 
Like  the  stir  of  one  in  dream. 
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Through  all  the  thrilling  waters  creep 

Deep  throbs  of  strange  unrest, 
Like  washings  of  the  windless  Deep 

When  it  is  peacefulest. 

A  little  while — God's  breath  will  go, 

And  hush  the  flood  no  more  ; 
The  Da^vn  will  break — the  Wind  will  blow. 

The  Ocean  rise  and  roar. 


Each  day  with  sounds  of  strife  and  death 

The  Waters  rise  and  call ; 
Each  midnight,  conquer'd  by  God's  breath, 

To  this  dead  calm  they  fall. 

Out  of  His  heart  the  fountains  flow, 

The  brook,  the  running  river, 
He  marks  them  strangely  come  and  go, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

Till  darker,  deeper,  one  by  one, 

After  a  weary  quest, 
They,  from  the  light  of  Moon  and  Sun, 

Flow  back,  into  His  Breast. 
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Love,  hold  my  hand  !  be  of  good  cheer  ' 

For  His  would  be  the  cost, 
If,  out  of  all  the  waters  here, 

One  little  drop  were  iost. 

Heaven's  eyes  above  the  Waters  dumb 

Innumerably  yearn ; 
Out  of  His  heart  each  drop  hath  come, 

And  thither  must  return. 
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II 

UP    IN    AN    ATTIC 

'  Do  you  dream  yet,  on  your  old  rickety  sofa,  in  the  dear  Id 
ghastly  bankrupt  garret  at  No.*66  ? ' — Gray  to  Buchanan  (see  The 
Life  of  David  Gray. ) 

Half  of  a  gold-ring  bright, 

Broken  in  days  of  old, 
One  yellow  curl,  whose  light 

Gladden'd  my  gaze  of  old  ; 
A  sprig  of  thyme  thereto, 
Pluckt  on  the  mountains  blue, 
When  in  the  gloaming-dew 

We  roamed  erratic  ; 
Last,  an  old  Book  of  Song, — 
These  have  I  treasured  long, 

Up  in  an  Attic. 

Held  in  one  little  hand. 
They  gleam  in  vain  to  me  : 

Of  Love,  Fame,  Fatherland, 
All  that  remain  to  me  ! 
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Love^  with  thy  wounded  wing, 
Up  the  skies  lessening, 
Sighing,  too  sad  to  sing  ! 

Fame,  dead  to  pity  ! 
Land, — that  denied  me  bread  ! 
Count  me  as  lost  and  dead, 

Tomb'd,  in  the  City. 

Daily  the  busy  roar, 

Murmur  and  motion  here  ; 
Surging  against  its  shore, 

Sighs  a  great  Ocean  here  ! 
But  night  by  night  it  flows 
Slowly  to  strange  repose, 
Calm  and  more  calm  it  grows 

Under  the  moonshine  : 
Then,  only  then,  I  peer 
On  each  old  souvenir 

Shut  from  the  sunshine. 

Half  of  a  ring  of  gold, 

Tarnish'd  and  yellow  now, 
Broken  in  days  of  old. 

Where  is  thy  fellow  now  ? 
Upon  the  heart  oi /ler? 
Feeling  the  sweet  blood  stir, 
Still  (though  the  mind  demur) 
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Kept  as  a  token  ? 
Ah  !  doth  her  heart  forget  ? 
Or,  with  the  pain  and  fret, 

Is  that,  too,  broken  ? 


Thin  threads  of  yellow  hair, 

Clipt  from  the  brow  of  her, 
Lying  so  faded  there, — 

Why  whisper  now  of  her  ? 
Strange  lips  are  press'd  unto 
The  brow  o'er  which  ye  grew, 
Strange  fingers  flutter  through 

The  loose  long  tresses. 
Doth  she  remember  still, 
Trembling,  and  turning  chill 

From  his  caresses  ? 


Sprig  from  the  mountains  blue 
Long  left  behind  me  now, 

Of  moonlight,  shade,  and  dew, 
Wherefore  remind  me  now  ? 

Cruel  and  chill  and  gray, 

Looming  afar  away. 

Dark  in  the  light  of  day, 
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Shall  the  Heights  daunt  me  ? 
My  footsteps  on  the  hill 
Are  overgrown, — yet  still 

Hill-echoes  haunt  me. 


Book  of  Byronic  Song, 

Put  with  the  dead  away. 
Wherefore  wouldst  thou  prolong 

Dreams  that  have  fled  away  ? 
Thou  art  an  eyeless  skull, 
Dead,  fleshless,  cold,  and  null, 
Complexionless,  dark,  dull, 

And  superseded ; 
Yet,  in  thy  time  of  pride, 
How  loudly  hast  thou  lied 

To  all  who  heeded  ! 


Now,  Fame,  thou  hollow  Voice, 

Shriek  from  the  heights  above  ! 
Let  all  who  will  rejoice 

In  those  wild  lights  above  ! 
When  all  are  false  save  you, 
Yet  were  so  beauteous  too, 
O  Fame,  canst  tJioic  be  true, 
Q 
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And  shall  I  follow  ? 
Nay  !  for  the  song  of  man 
Dies  in  his  throat,  since  Pan 

Hath  slain  Apollo  ! 


O  Fame,  thy  hill  looks  tame, 

No  vast  wings  flee  from  thence,- 
Were  /  to  climb,  O  Fame, 

What  could  I  see  from  thence  ? 
Only,  afar  away, 
The  mountains  looming  gray, 
Crimson'd  at  close  of  day, 

Clouds  swimming  by  me  ; 
And  in  my  hand  a  ring 
And  ringlet  glimmering, — 

And  no  one  nigh  me  ! 


Better  the  busy  roar. 

Best  the  mad  motion  here  ! 
Surging  against  its  shore, 

Groans  a  great  Ocean  here. 
O  Love, — thou  wouldst  not  wait  ! 
O  Land, — thou  art  desolate  ! 
O  Fame, — to  others  prate 
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Of  flights  ecstatic  ! 
Only,  at  evenfall, 
Touching  these  tokens  small, 
I  think  about  you  all, 

Up  in  an  Attic  : 


Q  2 
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III 

TO   THE    MOON 

The  wind  is  shrill  on  the  hills,  and  the  plover 

Wheels  up  and  down  with  a  windy  scream  ; 
The  birch  has  loosen'd  her  bright  locks  over 

The  nut-brown  pools  of  the  mountain  stream ; 
Yet  here  I  linger  in  London  City, 

Thinking  of  meadows  where  I  was  born — 
And  over  the  roofs,  like  a  face  of  pity. 

Up  comes  the  Moon,  with  her  dripping  horn. 

0  Moon,  pale  Spirit,  with  dim  eyes  drinking 
The  sheen  of  the  Sun  as  he  sweepeth  by, 

1  am  looking  long  in  those  eyes,  and  thinking 

Of  one  who  hath  loved  thee  longer  than  I ; 
I  am  asking  my  heart  if  ye  Spirits  cherish 

The  souls  that  ye  witch  with  a  harvest  call  ? — 
Tf  the  dream  must  die  when  the  dreamer  perish  ?- 

If  it  be  idle  to  dream  at  all  ? 
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The  waves  of  the  world  roll  hither  and  thither, 

The  tumult  deepens,  the  days  go  by. 
The  dead  men  vanish — we  know  not  whither, 

The  live  men  anguish — we  know  not  why  \ 
The  cry  of  the  stricken  is  smothered  never, 

The  Shadow  passes  from  street  to  street  ; 
And — o'er  us  fadeth,  for  ever  and  ever, 

The  still  white  gleam  of  thy  constant  feet. 

The  hard  men  struggle,  the  students  ponder. 

The  world  rolls  round  on  its  westward  way  \ 
The  gleam  of  the  beautiful  night  up  yonder 

Is  dim  on  the  dreamer's  cheek  all  day ; 
The  old  earth's  voice  is  a  sound  of  weeping, 

Round  her  the  waters  wash  wild  and  vast, 
There  is  no  calm,  there  is  little  sleeping, — 

Yet  nightly,  brightly,  thou  glimmerest  past ! 

Another  summer,  new  dreams  departed. 

And  yet  we  are  lingering,  thou  and  I ; 
I  on  the  earth,  with  my  hope  proud-hearted. 

Thou,  in  the  void  of  a  violet  sky  ! 
Thou  art  there  !  I  am  here  !  and  the  reaping  and  mowing 

Of  the  harvest  year  is  over  and  done, 
And  the  hoary  snow-drift  will  soon  be  blowing 

Under  the  wheels  of  the  whirling  Sun. 
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While  tower  and  turret  lie  silver'd  under, 

When  eyes  are  closed  and  lips  are  dumb, 
In  the  nightly  pause  of  the  human  wonder, 

From  dusky  portals  I  see  thee  come  ; 
And  whoso  wakes  and  beholds  thee  yonder, 

Is  Avitch'd  like  me  till  his  days  shall  cease,- 
For  in  his  eyes,  wheresoever  he  wander, 

Flashes  the  vision  of  God's  white  Peace  ! 
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IV 

SPRING   SONG   IN   THE    CITY 

Who  remains  in  London, 

In  the  streets  with  me, 
Now  that  Spring  is  blowing 

Warm  winds  from  the  sea  ; 
Now  that  trees  grow  green  and  tall, 

Now  the  Sun  shines  mellow, 
And  with  moist  primroses  all 

English  lanes  are  yellow  ?  ', 

Little  barefoot  maiden, 

SelUng  violets  blue. 
Hast  thou  ever  pictured 

Where  the  sweetlings  grezu  ? — 
Oh,  the  warm  wild  woodland  ways, 

Deep  in  dewy  grasses, 
Where  the  wind-blown  shadow  strays, 

Scented  as  it  passes  ! 
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Pedlar  breathing  deeply, 

Toiling  into  town, 
With  the  dusty  highway 

You  are  dusky  brown, — 
Hast  thou  seen  by  daisied  leas, 

And  by  rivers  flowing, 
Lilac-ringlets  which  the  breeze 

Loosens  lightly  blowing  ? 

Out  of  yonder  waggon 

Pleasant  hay-scents  float, 
He  who  drives  it  carries 

A  daisy  in  his  coat  : 
Oh,  the  English  meadows,  fair 

Far  beyond  all  praises  ! 
Freckled  orchids  everywhere 

Mid  the  snow  of  daisies  ! 

Now  in  busy  silence 

Broods  the  nightingale. 
Choosing  his  love's  dwelling 

In  a  dimpled  dale ; 
Round  the  leafy  bower  they  raise 

Rose-trees  Avild  are  springing ; 
Underneath,  thro'  the  green  haze, 

Bounds  the  brooklet  singing. 
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And  his  love  is  silent 

As  a  bird  can  be, 
For  the  red  buds  only 

Fill  the  red  rose-tree, — 
Just  as  buds  and  blossoms  blow 

He'll  begin  his  tune, 
When  all  is  green  and  roses  glow 

Underneath  the  Moon. 

Nowhere  in  the  valleys 

Will  the  wind  be  still, 
Everything  is  waving, 

Wagging  at  his  will  : 
Blows  the  milkmaid's  kirtle  clean. 

With  her  hand  prest  on  it ! 
Lightly  o'er  the  hedge  so  green 

Blows  the  ploughboy's  bonnet ! 

Oh,  to  be  a-roaming 

In  an  English  dell ! 
Every  nook  is  wealthy. 

All  the  world  looks  well, 
Tinted  soft  the  Heavens  glow. 

Over  Earth  and  Ocean, 
Waters  flow,  breezes  blow, 

All  is  light  and  motion  ! 
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TO   DAVID    IN    HEAVEN 
'  Quem  Di  diligunt,  adolescens  moritur.' 

See  !  the  slow  Moon  roaming 

Thro'  gray  mists  of  gloaming, 
Furro\\ang  with  pearl-bright  edge  the  jewel-powder'dsky  ! 

See,  the  Bridge  moss-laden, 

Arch'd  like  foot  of  maiden, 
And  on  the  Bridge,  in  silence,  looking  upward,  you  and  I ! 

See,  the  pleasant  season 

Of  reaping  and  of  mowing — 
The  mournful  Moon  above — beneath,  the  River  duskily 
flowing ! 

Blown  from  scented  meadows, 
Violet-colour'd  shadows 
Pass  o'er  us  to  the  pine-wood  dark  from  yonder  dim 
corn-ridge ; 
The  River  gleams  and  gushes 
Thro'  shady  sedge  and  rushes, 
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And   gray   giiats   gather    o'er   the     pools,  beneath   the 
mossy  Bridge ; — 
And  you  and  I  stand  darkly, 
O'er  the  keystone  leaning. 
And  watch  the  pale   mesmeric    Moon,  in  the  time  of 
gleaners  and  gleaning. 

Do  I  dream,  I  wonder  ? 
As,  sitting  sadly  under 
A  lonely  roof  in  London,  thro'  the  grim  square  pane  I 
gaze? 
Here  of  thee  I  ponder. 
In  a  dream,  and  yonder 
The  sad  streets  seem  to  stir  and  breathe  beneath  the 
white  Moon's  rays. 
By  the  vision  cherish'd, 
By  the  battle  braved. 
Do  I  but  dream   a   hopeless  dream,   in  the  City  that 
slew  you,  David  ? 

Is  it  fancy  also, 

That  the  light  which  falls  so 
Faintly  upon  the  stony  street  below  me,  as  I  write. 

Near  tall  mountain  passes. 

Thro'  churchyard  weeds  and  grasses, 
Barely  a  mower's  mile  away  from  that  small  Bridge,  this 
night  ? 
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And,  where  you  are  lying, — 
Grass  and  flowers  above  you — 
Is  mingled  \vith  your  sleeping  face,  as  calm  as  the  hearts 
that  love  you  ? 

Poet  gentle-hearted, 
Are  you  then  departed, 
Have  you  ceased  to  dream  the  dream  we  loved  of  old  so 
well  ? 
Has  the  deeply  cherish'd 
Aspiration  perish'd, 
And  are  you  happy,   David,  in  that  heaven  where  you 
dwell  ? 
Have  you  won  the  wisdom . 
We  so  wildly  fought  for, 
Is  your  young  Soul  enswathed,  at  last,  in   the  singing 
robes  you  sought  for  ? 

In  some  Heaven  star-lighted. 

Are  you  now  united 
Unto  the  poet-spirits  that  you  loved,  of  English  race  ? 

Is  Chatterton  still  dreaming  ? 

To  give  it  stately  seeming, 
Hath  the   music   of  his   last   strong   song  flash'd   into 
Keats's  face  ? 
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Is  Wordsworth  there  ?  and  Spenser  ? 
Beyond  the  grave's  black  portals, 
Can  the  grand  eye  of  Milton  see  the  glory  he  sang  to 
mortals  ? 


You  at  least  could  teach  me, 

Could  your  low  voice  reach  me, 
Where  I  sit  and  copy  out  for  men  my  Soul's  strange  speech, 

Whether  it  be  bootless, 

Profitless,  and  fruitless, — 
The  weary  aching  upward  strife  to   heights  we  cannot 
reach, 

The  fame  we  seek  in  sorrow, 

The  agony  we  forego  not, 
The  haunting  singing  sense  that  makes  us  climb — whither 
we  know  not ! 

Must  it  last  for  ever, 
The  passionate  endeavour, 
Ay,  have  you,  there  in  heaven,  hearts  to  throb  and  still 
aspire  ? 
In  the  life  you  know  now, 
Render'd  white  as  snow  now, 
Doth  a  fresh  mountain-range  arise,  and  beckon  higher — 
higher  ? 
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Are  you  dreaming,  dreaming, 
Is  your  Soul  still  roaming, 
Still  gazing  upward  as  we  gazed,  of  old,  in  the  autumn 
gloaming  ! 


Upward  my  face  I  turn  to  you, 

I  long  for  you,  I  yearn  to  you, 
The  spectral  vision  trances  me  to  utt'rance   wild   and 
weak  ; 

It  is  not  that  I  mourn  you. 

To  mourn  you  were  to  scorn  you, 
For  you  are  one  step  nearer  to  the  secret  Singers  seek. 

But  I  want,  and  cannot  see  you, 

I  seek,  and  cannot  find  you, 
And,  see  !  I  touch  the  Book  of  Songs  you  tenderly  left 
behind  you  ! 


Ay  me  !  I  bend  above  it 

With  tearful  eyes,  and  love  it. 
With  tender  hand  I  touch  the  leaves,  but  cannot  find  you 
tJierc  ! 

My  sad  eyes  ever  and  only 

Behold  that  gloaming  lonely, 
The  shadows  on  the  mossy  Bridge,  the  glamour  in  the  air  ! 
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I  touch  the  leaves,  and  only 
See  rays  which  they  retain  not — 
The  Moon  that  is  a  lamp  to  Hope,  who  glorifies — what 
we  gain  not ! 

The  aching  and  the  yearning, 

The  hollow  undiscerning, 
Uplooking  want  I  still  retain,  darken  the  leaves  I  touch — 

Pale  promise,  with  much  sweetness 

Solemnizing  incompleteness, 
But  ah  !  you  knew  so  little  then — and  now,  you  know  so 
much  ! 

By  the  vision  cherish'd, 

By  the  battle  braved, 
Have  you,  in  Heaven,  shamed  the  song,  by  a  mightier 
music,  David  ? 

I,  who  loved  and  knew  you. 
In  the  City  that  slew  you, 
Still  hunger  on,  and  thirst,  and  climb,  proud-hearted  and 
alone  : 
Serpent-fears  enfold  me. 
Syren- visions  hold  me. 
And,   like  a  wave,    I   gather    strength,    and,    gathering 
strength,  I  moan ; 
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Yea,  the  pale  Moon  beckons, 
Still  I  follow,  aching, 
And  gather  strength,  only  to  make  a  louder  moan,  in 
breaking  ! 


Tho'  the  world  could  turn  from  you, 

This,  at  least,  I  learn  from  you  : 
Beauty  and  Truth,  tho'  never  found,  are  worthy  to  be 
sought; 

The  Singer,  upward- springing, 

Is  grander  than  his  singing. 
And  tranquil  self-sufficing  joy  illumes  the  poet's  thought. 

This,  at  least,  you  teach  me. 

In  a  revelation  : 
That  Gods  still  snatch,  as  worthy  death,  the  Soul  in  its 
aspiration. 


And  I  think,  as  you  thought, 

Poesy  and  Truth  ought 
Never  to  lie  silent  in  the  Singer's  heart  on  earth ; 

Tho'  they  be  discarded, 

Slighted,  unrewarded, — 
Tho',  unto  vulgar  seeming,  they  appear  of  little  worth, — 
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Yet  tender  brother-singers, 
Young  or  yet  unborn  to  us, 
May  seek  there,  for  the  Singer's  sake,  that  love  which 
sweeteneth  scorn  to  us  ! 


While  I  sit  in  silence, 

Comes  from  mile  on  mile  hence, 

From  English  Keats's  Roman  grave,  a  voice  that  lightens 
toil  ; 
Think  you,  no  fond  creatures 
Draw  comfort  from  the  features 

Of  Chatterton,  that  Phaethon  pale,  struck  down  to  sunless 
soil? 
Scorch'd  with  sunlight  lying, 
Eyes  of  sunlight  hollow, 

But,  see  !  upon  the  lips  a  gleam  of  the  chrism  of  Apollo  ! 


Noble  thought  produces 
Noble  ends  and  uses. 
Noble  hopes  are  part  of  Hope  wherever  she  may  be, 
Noble  thought  enhances 
Life  and  all  its  chances. 
And   noble  self  is   noble  song, — all  this    I  learn  from 
thee  ! 
I  R 
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And  I  learn,  moreover, 
'Mid  the  City's  strife  too, 
That  such  faint  song  as  sweetens  Death  can  sweeten  the 
Singer's  Hfe  too  ! 

Lo,  thy  Book  !— I  hold  it 

In  wear)'  hands,  and  fold  it 
Unto  my  heart,  if  only  as  a  token  /  aspire  ; 

And,  by  Song's  assistance, 

Unto  your  dim  distance, 
My  Soul  upwafted  is  on  wings,  and  beckon'd  higher,  nigher. 

By  the  sweeter  wisdom 

You  retain  unspeaking, 
Though  endless,  hopeless,  be  the  search,  we  exalt  our 
Souls  in  seeking. 

Higher,  yet,  and  higher, 

Ever  nigher,  ever  nigher, 
lo   glory   we   conceive  not   yet,   let  us  still  strive  and 
strain  ! — 

The  agonized  yearning,  , 

The  imploring  and  the  burning, 
Grown  a\\fuller,  intenser,  at  each  vista  we  attain  ; 

And  clearer,  brighter,  growing, 

By  heavenly  waters  wander, 
Higher,  higher  yet,  and  higher,  to  the  Mystery  we  ponder  ; 
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Up  !  higher  yet,  and  higher, 

Ever  nigher,  ever  nigher, 
Thro'  voids  that  Milton  and  the  rest  beat  still  with  seraph- 
wings  ; 

Out  thro'  the  dark  Gate  creeping 

Where  God  hath  put  his  sleeping — 
A  dewy  cloud  detaining  not  the  Soul  that  soars  and  sings, 

Up  !  higher  yet,  and  higher, 

Fainting  nor  retreating, 
Beyond  the  sun,  beyond  the  stars,  to  the  far  bright  realm 
of  meeting  ! 

O  Mystery  !  O  Passion  1 

To  sit  on  earth,  and  fashion 
What  floods  of  music  and  of  light  may  fill  that  fancied  place! 

To  think,  the  least  that  singeth, 

Aspireth  and  upspringeth. 
May  weep  glad  tears  on  Keats's  breast  and  look  in  Shak- 
speare's  face  ! 

When  human  power  and  failure 

Are  equalised  for  ever. 
And  the  one  great  Light  that  haloes  all  is  the  passionate 
bright  endeavour  ! 

.  .  .  But  ah  !  that  pale  Moon  roaming 
Thro'  the  gray  mists  of  gloaming, 

R  2 
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FuiTOwing  wilh  pearl-bright  edge  the  jewel-powder'd  sky  ! 
And  ah  !  the  days  departed 
With  friendships  gentle-hearted, 
And  ah  !  the  dream  we  dreamt  that  night,  together,  you 
and  I  ! 
Is  it  fashion'd  wisely, 
To  help  us  or  to  blind  us. 
At  every  height  we  gain,  we  turn,  and  behold  our  Heaven 
— behind  us  ? 
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VI 

IN   LONDON,    MARCH    1 866 

To-day  the  streets  are  dull  and  dreary, 

Heavily,  slowly  the  Rain  is  falling, 
T  hear  around  me,  and  am  weary, 

The  people  murmuring  and  calling  ; 
The  gloomy  room  is  full  of  faces. 

Firelight  shadows  are  on  the  floor, 
And  the  deep  Wind  cometh  from  country  places, 
And  the  Rain  hath  a  voice  I  would  hear  no  more. 
Ah  !  weary  days  of  windy  weather  ! 

And  will  the  Rain  cease  never,  never ! 
A  summer  past  we  sat  together, 
In  that  lost  life  that  lives  for  ever  ! 

Ah  !  sad  and  slow  the  Rain  is  falling, — 
And  singing  on  seems  sad  without  him. 

Ah  !  wearily  the  Wind  is  calling  ! 

Would  that  mine  arms  were  round  about  him  ! 
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For  the  world  rolls  on  with  air  and  ocean 

Wetly  and  windily  round  and  round, 
And  sleeping  he  feeleth  the  sad  still  motion, 

And  dreameth  of  me,  though  his  sleep  be  sound  ! 
Ah  !  weary  days  of  windy  weather  ! 

And  will  the  Rain  cease  never,  never  '. 
A  summer  past  we  sat  together, 
In  that  lost  life  that  lives  for  ever ! 

1  sing,  because  my  heart  is  aching, 

With  hollow  sounds  around  me  ringing  : 
Ah  !  nevermore  shall  he  awaking 

Yearn  to  the  Singer  and  the  Singing  ! 
Yet  sleep,  my  father,  calm  and  breathless, 
And  if  thou  dreamest,  dream  on  in  joy  ! 
While  over  thy  grave  walks  Love  the  deathless, 
Stir  in  the  darkness,  and  bless  thy  boy  1 
Ah  !  weary  days  of  windy  weather  ! 

And  will  the  Rain  cease  never,  never ! 
A  summer  past  we  sat  together, 
In  tliat  lost  life  that  lives  for  everl 
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VII 
A  lark's  flight 

In  the  quiet  City  park, 
Between  the  dawn  and  the  dark, 

Loud  and  clear. 

That  all  may  hear, 
Sings  the  Lark. 

Beyond  the  low  black  Hne 

Of  trees  the  Da^vn  peeps  red,— 
Clouds  blow  woolly  and  fine 

In  the  ether  overhead  ; — 
Out  of  the  air  is  shaken 

A  fresh  and  glistening  dew, 
And  the  City  begins  to  awaken 

And  tremble  thro'  and  thro'  ; 
See  !  (while  thro'  street  and  lane 
The  people  pour  again. 
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And  lane  and  alley  and  street 
Grow  hoarse  to  a  sound  of  feet,) 
Here  and  there 

A  human  Shape  comes,  dark 
Against  the  cool  white  air, 

Flitting  across  the  park — 
While  over  the  dew-drench'd  green, 

Singing  his  '  Hark  !  Oh,  hark  ! ' 
Hovering,  hovering,  dimly  seen, 

Rises  the  Lark. 

*  Mystery  !     Oh,  mystery  ! ' 

Clear  he  lilts  to  lightening  day. 

'  Mystery  !     Oh,  mystery  ! 
Up  into  the  air  with  me, 
Come  away,  come  away  !  ' 

^V ho  is  she  that,  wan  and  white, 
Shivering  in  the  chilly  light, 
Shadeth  weary  eyes  to  see 
Him  who  makes  the  melody. 
She  is  nameless,  she  is  dull, 
She  has  ne'er  been  beautiful. 
She  is  stain'd  in  brain  and  blood, 
Gross  with  mire,  and  foul  with  mud,- 
Thing  of  sorrow,  what  knows  she 
Of  the  mighty  mystery  ? 
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The  ].ark  sings  sad  and  low,— 
'  The  City  is  dull  and  mean- 
There  is  woe  !  there  is  woe  ! 

Never  a  soul  is  clean  ; 
The  City  is  dark,  the  wrong  is  deep  ; 
Too  late  to  moan,  too  late  to  weep  ! 
Tired,  tired  !  sleep,  sleep  ! ' 

Who  is  he,  the  stooping  one, 
Smiling  coldly  in  the  sun, 
Arms  behind  him  lightly  thrown, 
Pacing  up  and  down  alone  ? 
'Tis  the  great  Philosopher, 
Smoothly  wrapt  in  coat  of  fur, 
Soothly  pondering,  man-wit  wise, 
At  his  morning  exercise. 
He  has  weighed  the  winds  and  floods, 

He  is  rich  in  gathered  goods, 

He  is  crafty,  and  can  prove 

God  is  Brahma,  Christ,  nor  Jove  \ 

He  is  mighty,  and  his  Soul 

Flits  about  from  pole  to  pole. 

Chasing  signs  of  God  about, 

In  a  pleasant  kind  of  doubt  ;— 

^Vhat,  to  help  the  mystery, 

Sings  the  I.ark  to  such  as  he  ? 
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The  Lark  cries  : 

'•  Praise  to  Nature's  plan  ! 
Year  on  year  she  plies 
Her  toil  of  sun  and  skies, 

Till  the  beast  flowers  up  in  Man  ; 
Lord  of  effect  and  cause, 

Proud  as  a  King  can  be; 
But  a  Voice  in  the  cloud  cries,  "  Pause  ! " 

And  he  pauses,  even  he. 

On  the  verge  of  the  Mystery.' 

Oh,  loud  and  clear,  that  all  may  hear, 
Rising  higher,  with  '  Hark  !     Oh,  hark  ! 

Higher,  higher,  higher,  higher, 

Quivering  as  the  dull  red  fire 
Of  Dawn  grows  brighter,  cries  the  Lark 

And  they  who  listen  there  while  he 

Singeth  loud  of  Mystery, 

Interpret  him  in  under-tone 

With  a  meaning  of  their  own. 

Measuring  his  melody 

By  their  own  Soul's  quality. 

Tall  and  stately,  fair  and  sweet, 
Walketh  maiden  Marguerite, 
Musing  there  on  maid  and  man. 
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In  her  mood  patrician  ; 

To  all  she  sees  her  eyes  impart 

The  colour  of  a  maiden  heart  ; 

Heart's  chastity  is  on  her  face, 

She  scents  the  air  with  nameless  grace, 

And  where  she  goes  with  heart  astir, 

Colour  and  motion  follow  her. 

What  should  the  Singer  sing 
Unto  so  sweet  a  thing. 

But,  '  Oh,  my  love  loves  me  ! 
And  the  love  I  love  best  is  guarding  the  nest, 

While  I  cheer  her  merrily, — 
Come  up  high  '  come  up  high  !  to  a  cloud  in  the  sky  ! 
And  sing  of  your  love  with  me  ! ' 

Elbows  on  the  grassy  green, 
Scowhng  face  his  palms  between, 
Yonder  gaunt  Thief  meditates 
Treason  deep  against  his  mates  ; 
For  his  great  hands  itch  to  hold 
Both  the  pardon  and  the  gold. 
Still  he  listens  unaware, 
Scowling  round  with  sullen  stare, 
Gnamng  at  his  under-lip, 
Pondering  friends  and  fellowship, 
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Thinking  of  a  friendly  thing 
Done  to  him  in  suffering, 
And  of  happy  days  and  free 
Spent  in  that  rough  companie  : 
Till  he  seeks  the  bait  no  more, — 
And  the  Lark  is  conqueror. 

For  the  Lark  says  plain, 

'  Who  sells  his  friend  is  mean  : 
Better  hang  than  gain 

The  poisonxl  gold  of  the  Queen — 
A  whip  for  the  rogue  who'd  tell 

The  lives  of  his  mates  away : 
Better  the  rope  and  the  cell — 
Better  the  devils  of  Hell  ! 

Come  away  !  come  away  !  * 

O  Lark  !     O  Lark  ! 

Up,  up,  for  it  is  light — 
The  Souls  stream  out  of  the  dark, 

And  the  City's  spires  gleam  bright  ; 
The  living  world  is  awake  again, 

Each  wanders  on  his  way, 
The  wonderful  waters  break  again 

In  the  white  and  perfect  Day. 
Nay  !  nay  !  descend  not  yet, 

But  higher,  higher,  higher  ! 
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Up  thro'  the  air,  and  wet 

Thy  wings  in  the  solar  fire  ! 
There,  hovering  in  ecstacy, 
Sing,  '  Mystery  !     Oh,  mystery  ! ' 

O  Lark  !  O  Lark  !  hadst  thou  the  might 

Beyond  the  cloud  to  wing  thy  way, 
To  sing  and  soar  in  ceaseless  flight. 
It  might  be  well  for  men  this  day. 
Beyond  that  cloud  there  is  a  zone, 
And  in  that  zone  there  is  a  land, 
And  in  that  land,  upon  a  throne, 
A  mighty  Spirit  sits  alone, 

With  musing  cheek  upon  His  hand. 
And  all  is  still  and  all  is  sweet 
Around  the  silence  of  His  seat, — 

Beneath,  the  waves  of  wonder  flow,— 
And  melted  on  His  shining  feet 

The  years  flash  down  as  falling  snow. 

O  Lark  !  O  Lark  ! 

Up  !  for  thy  wings  are  strong  \ 
While  the  Day  is  breaking, 
And  the  City  is  waking. 

Sing  a  song  of  wrong- 
Sing  of  the  weak  man's  tears, 
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Of  the  strong  man's  agony ; 
The  passion,  the  hopes,  the  fears, 
The  heaped-up  pain  of  the  years, 

The  human  mystery. 
O  Lark  !  we  might  rejoice, 

Could'st  reach  that  distant  land, 
For  we  cannot  hear  His  voice, 

And  we  often  miss  Jiis  hand  ! 
And  the  Hps  of  each  are  ice 

To  the  kiss  of  sister  and  brother ; 
And  we  see  that  one  man's  vice 

Is  the  virtue  of  another. 
Yea,  each  that  hears  thee  sing 

Translates  thy  song  to  speech. 
And,  lo  !  the  rendering 

Is  so  different  with  each. 
The  gentle  are  oppressed, 
The  foul  man  fareth  best ; 
Wherever  we  seek,  our  gain 
Is  bitter,  and  salt  with  pain. 
In  one  soft  note  and  long 
Gather  our  sense  of  wrong  : 
Rise  up,  O  Lark  !  from  the  sod, 

Up,  up,  with  soundless  wings, — 
Rise  up  to  God  !  rise  up,  rise  up,  to  God  ! 

Tell  Him  these  things  ! 
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DE  BERNY 

You  knew  him  slightly.     We,  who  knew  him  well, 

Saw  something  in  his  Soul  you  could  not  see  : 

A  strength  wherein  his  very  vices  throve, 

A  power  that  darkened  much  the  outer  man, 

Strange,  yet  angelically  innocent. 

His  views  were  none  of^urs  ;  his  morals — well, 

Not  English  morals  at  the  best ;  and  yet 

We  loved  him  and  we  miss  him  ; — the  old  haunts 

Seem  dull  without  that  foolish  full-grown  child  ;     - 

The  world  goes  on  without  him  : — London  throngs 

With  sport  and  festival ;  and  something  less 

Than  poor  De  Berny  haunts  us  everywhere — 

The  buying  and  the  selling,  and  the  strife 

Of  little  natures. 

What  a  man  was  that ! — 
Just  picture  him  as  you  perceived  him,  Noel, 
Standing  beyond  his  circle.     Spare  and  tall, 
Black-bearded  and  black-eyed  ;  a  sallow  face, 
With  lines  of  idle  humour  round  the  lips ; 
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A  nose  and  eyebrow  proudly  curved  ;  an  eye 
Clear  as  a  child's.     But  thirty  summers  old  ! 
Yet  wearied  out,  save  only  when  he  warmed 
His  graces  in  the  sunshine.     What  an  air 
Was  his,  when,  cigarette  in  mouth,  and  hands 
Thrust  in  the  pockets  of  his  pantaloons, 
He  took  his  daily  walk  down  Regent  Street, 
Stared  at  the  pretty  girls,  saluted  friends, 
And,  pleased  as  any  lady,  stopped  to  study 
The  fashions  in  the  windows  of  the  shops  ! 
Did  he  not  walk  as  if  he  walked  on  thrones. 
With  smiles  of  vacant  patronage  for  all  ? 
And  who  could  guess  he  had  not  breakfasted. 
Had  little  chance  of  dining,  since  his  purse 
Held  just  the  wherewithal  to  buy  a  loaf — 
Change  from  the  shilling  spent  in  purchasing 
The  sweet  post-prandial  cigar  ! 

He  lived — 
Ah  !  Heaven  knew  how — for  'twas  a  mystery  ! 
While  the  sun  shone,  he  sauntered  in  the  sun  ; 
But  late  at  night  sat  scribbling,  by  the  light 
Of  a  wax-candle.     Wax  ?     De  Berny's  way  ; 
For,  mark,  this  wanderer  let  his  body  suffer, 
Hunger'd  and  pinch'd,  rather  than  bate  a  jot 
Of  certain  very  useless  luxuries  : 
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Smoked  nought  but  real  Havannah,  'tis  averred, 
And  sat  at  night  within  his  dingy  lodging, 
Wrapt,  king-like,  in  a  cosdy  dressing-go\vn 
His  mother  gave  him ;  slippers  on  his  feet ; 
His  cat,  Mignonne,  the  silken-hair'd  Chinese, 
Seated  upon  his  shoulder,  purring  low  ; 
And  something  royal  in  his  look,  despite 
His  threadbare  pantaloons  ! 


A  clever  man  ! 
A  nature  sparkling  o'er  with  jeux  d' esprit ! 
Well  read  in  certain  hght  philosophies 
Down  from  Voltaire  ;  and,  in  his  easy  way, 
A  sceptic — one  whose  heart  belied  his  brain. 
Oft,  leaning  back  and  puffing  his  cigar. 
Pushing  his  wan  white  fingers  through  his  hair — 
His  cat  Mignonne,  the  velvet-pawed  Chinese, 
Rubbing  her  soft  white  cheek  against  his  beard, 
And  purring  her  approval — he  would  sit. 
Smiling  his  sad,  good-humoured,  weary  smile. 
And  lightly  launch  his  random,  reckless  shafts 
At  English  thrift,  the  literaiy  cant. 
The  flat,  unearnest  living  of  the  world, 
And  (last  and  lightest)  at  the  tender  sex. 
Their  little  virtue  and  their  mighty  vows. 
I  s 
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This  was  the  man  whose  face  went  pale  with  pain, 
When  that  shrill  shriek  from  Poland  filled  his  ear  ; 
This  was  the  man  who  pinched  himself  to  send 
A  mite  to  Garibaldi  and  the  Cause  ; 
Who  cried,  or  nearly  cried,  o'er  Lamartine, 
And  loved  the  passionate  passages  of  Sand  ; 
Who  would  have  kissed  the  ground  beneath  the  feet 
Of  any  shape  called  '  Woman,'  plain  or  fair ; 
Gave  largess  royal  to  children  in  the  streets ; 
Treated  an  unclean  beggar  seeking  alms 
I'o  a  clean  shirt,  and  sent  him  off  amazed  ; 
And  when  he  heard  sweet  voice  or  instrument, 
Breath'd  passionate  breath,  like  one  that  drinks  with  pain 
An  atmosphere  too  heavenly  rare  and  sweet. 
Pleasure  ?     Ah  me  !  what  pleasure  garner'd  he. 
Who  fasted  oftener  than  ate ;  who  pawn'd 
His  coat  to  serve  a  neighbour,  and  was  cold  ; 
Whose  only  little  joy  was  promenading 
On  sunny  summer  days  in  Regent  Street  ? 
His  talk  ?     Why,  how  he  talked,  as  I  have  said  ; 
Incubus  could  not  prove  his  neighbours  worse, 
Or  himself  blacker,  or  the  cold  world  colder  ; 
His  jests  so  oft  too  broad  for  decent  ears, 
His  impiousness  so  insolently  strong. 
His  languid  grace  so  callous  unto  all 
Save  the  sad  sunshine  that  it  flutter'd  in. 
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Yet,  Noel,  I  could  swear  that  Spirits — those 
Who  see  beneath  the  eyes,  and  hear  the  breathing 
The  Soul  makes  as  it  stirs  within  the  breast — 
Bent  not  unlovingly,  not  angrily, 
Above  that  weary,  foolish,  full-grown  Child  ! 

Weary — of  what  ?     Weary,  I  think,  for  want 

Of  something  whose  existence  he  denied  ; 

Not  sick  of  life,  since  he  had  never  felt 

The  full  of  living — wearied  out,  because 

The  world  looked  falsehood,  and  his  turn  was  truth. 

Well,  late  one  morning  in  the  summer  time. 

They  found  him  lying  in  his  easy-chair, 

Wrapt  royally  in  the  costly  dressing-gown 

His  mother  gave  him,  slippers  on  his  feet. 

And  something  royal  in  his  look, — cold,  dead  ! 

A  smell  of  laudanum  sicken'd  all  the  air 

Around  him ;  on  the  table  at  his  side 

A  copy  of  De  Musset's  Elk  d  Liii ; 

And  close  at  hand  a  crumpled  five-pound  note, 

On  which  was  written  in  his  round  clear  hand, 

'  Pour  Garibaldi.      Vive  la  Liberie  I ' 
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THE    WAKE    OF  TIM  GHARA 

(seven  dials) 

To  the  Wake  of  O'Hara 

Came  company  ; 
All  St.  Patrick's  Alley 

Was  there  to  see, 
With  the  friends  and  kinsmen 
Of  the  family. 
On  the  long  deal  table  lay  Tim  in  white, 
And  at  his  pillow  the  burning  light. 
Pale  as  himself,  with  the  tears  on  her  cheek, 
The  mother  received  us,  too  full  to  speak ; 
But  she  heap'd  the  fire,  and  on  the  board 
Set  the  black  bottle  with  never  a  word, 
While  the  company  gather'd,  one  and  all, 
Men  and  women,  big  and  small — 
Not  one  in  the  Alley  but  felt  a  call 

To  the  Wake  of  Tim  O'Hara. 
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At  the  face  of  O'Hara, 

All  white  with  sleep, 

Not  one  of  the  women 

But  took  a  peep, 
And  the  wives  new-wedded 
Began  to  weep. 
The  mothers  gather'd  round  about, 
And  praised  the  linen  and  lying-out, — 
For  white  as  snow  was  his  winding-sheet. 
And  all  was  peaceful,  and  clean,  and  sweet ; 
And  the  old  wives,  praising  the  blessed  dead, 
Were  thronging  around  the  old  press-bed. 
Where  O'Hara's  widow,  tatter'd  and  torn. 
Held  to  her  bosom  the  babe  new-born. 
And  stared  all  round  her,  with  eyes  forlorn. 
At  the  Wake  of  Tim  O'Hara. 


For  the  heart  of  O'Hara 

Was  good  as  gold, 
And  the  life  of  O'Hara 
Was  bright  and  bold. 
And  his  smile  was  precious 
To  young  and  old  ! 
Gay  as  a  guinea,  wet  or  dry, 
With  a  smiling  mouth,  and  a  twinkling  eye  ! 
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Had  ever  an  answer  for  chaff  and  fun  ; 
Would  fight  like  a  lion,  with  any  one  ! 
Not  a  neighbour  of  any  trade 
But  knew  some  joke  that  the  boy  had  made  ; 
Not  a  neighbour,  dull  or  bright, 
But  minded  somethmg — frolic  or  fight, 
And  whisper'd  it  round  the  fire  that  night, 
At  the  Wake  of  Tim  O'Hara  ! 

'  To  God  be  glory 
In  death  and  life, 
He's  taken  O'Hara 

From  trouble  and  strife  ! ' 
Said  one-eyed  Biddy, 
The  apple-wife. 
'  God  bless  old  Ireland ! '  said  Mistress  Hart, 
Mother  to  Mike  of  the  donkey- cart ; 
'  God  bless  old  Ireland  till  all  be  done, 
She  never  made  wake  for  a  better  son  ! ' 
And  all  joined  chorus,  and  each  one  said 
Something  kind  of  the  boy  that  w^as  dead  ; 
And  the  bottle  went  round  from  lip  to  lip, 
And  the  weeping  widow,  for  fellowship, 
Took  the  glass  of  old  Biddy  and  had  a  sip, 
At  the  Wake  of  Tim  O'Hara. 
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Then  we  drank  to  O'Hara, 
With  drams  to  the  brim, 
While  the  face  of  O'Hara 

Look'd  on  so  grim, 
In  the  corpse-Hght  shining 
Yellow  and  dim. 
The  cup  of  hquor  went  round  again. 
And  the  talk  grew  louder  at  every  drain ; 
Louder  the  tongues  of  the  women  grew  ! — 
The  lips  of  the  boys  were  loosening  too  ! 
The  widow  her  weary  eyelids  closed, 
And,  soothed  by  the  drop  o'  drink,  she  dozed ; 
The  mother  brighten'd  and  laugh'd  to  hear 
Of  O'Hara's  fight  with  the  grenadier. 
And  the  hearts  of  all  took  better  cheer. 
At  the  Wake  of  Tim  O'Hara. 

Tho'  the  face  of  O'Hara 

Lookt  on  so  wan. 
In  the  chimney-corner 

The  row  began — 
Lame  Tony  was  in  it. 
The  oyster-man  ; 
For  a  dirty  low  thief  from  the  North  came  near, 
And  whistled  '  Boyne  Water '  in  his  ear, 
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And  Tony,  with  never  a  word  of  grace, 
Flung  out  his  fist  in  the  blackguard's  face  ; 
And  the  girls  and  women  screamed  out  for  fright, 
And  the  men  that  were  drunkest  began  to  fight, — 
Over  the  tables  and  chairs  they  threw, — 
The  corpse  light  tumbled, — the  trouble  grew, — 
The  new-born  joined  in  the  hullabaloo, — 
At  the  AVake  of  Tim  O'Hara. 

'  Be  still !  be  silent ! 

Ye  do  a  sin  ! 
Shame  be  his  portion 
Who  dares  begin  ! ' 
'Twas  Father  O'Connor 
Just  enter'd  in  ! — 
All  looked  down,  and  the  row  was  done — 
And  shamed  and  sorry  was  every  one  ; 
But  the  Priest  just  smiled  quite  easy  and  free — 
'  Would  ye  wake  the  poor  boy  from  his  sleep  ? '  said  he  ; 
And  he  said  a  prayer,  with  a  shining  face, 
Till  a  kind  of  brightness  filled  the  place  ; 
The  women  lit  up  the  dim  corpse-light, 
The  men  were  quieter  at  the  sight, 
And  the  peace  of  the  Lord  fell  on  all  that  night 
At  the  Wake  of  Tim  O'Hara  ! 
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Skies  are  dusky,  winds  are  keen, 
Round  Lallan  Farm  this  Hallowe'en. 

All  is  dark  across  the  night, 

But  see  !  one  glimmer  of  pink  light. 

What  are  those  that  in  the  air 
Flit  against  the  window-glare  ? 

Falling  flakes  of  snow  they  seem, 

Or  night-moths  gather'd  by  the  gleam. 

Round  and  round  they  wind  and  wind,— 
Tiny  shades  against  the  blind. 

Child,  wish  now  !  while  thou  canst  see  ! 
'Tis  the  faery  companie  ! 
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Once  a  year,  on  Hallowe'en, 
Are  the  faery  people  seen. 


Thus  round  happy  farms  they  fly, 
While  the  peat-fire  blazes  high. 

Lad  and  lass,  to-night  beware  ! 
There  is  magic  in  the  air ! 


'  Ah,  bairns,  my  bainis,  forbear  on  Hallow  Night 
To  mock  the  faery  people  and  their  might. 
For  though  ye  deem  these  things  are  all  untrue, 
Yourselves  may  be  the  first  to  see  and  rue  ! 
Hark  !  now  the  winds  a  moment  cease  to  roar, 
A  sound  like  some  one  breathing  at  the  door ! 
And  hark  again  !  faint  pattings  on  the  pane 
Of  little  finger-taps,  like  fluttering  rain  ! 
Ay  !  'tis  the  faery  people  hovering  nigh  : 
Draw  back  the  blind  to  peep,  and  they  will  fly  ! 
But  serve  them  solemnly,  with  charm  and  spell, 
And  the  old  customs  that  they  love  so  well. 
And  they  will  show  you  all  you  wish  to  see, — 
Your  true  love's  face,  his  country  and  degree, — 
All,  all  a  lass  with  pleasure  asks  and  leanis, 
DoA\Ti  to  the  number  of  her  unborn  bairns  ! 
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'  Ay,  please  the  fays  !  'tis  easy  if  ye  will ; 
But  woe  be  yours  if  they  should  wish  you  ill : 
Your  love  will  take  to  drink,  or  drown  at  sea, 
Or  find  another  sweeter  companie  ; 
Your  cheeks  will  droop,  your  looks  will  lose  their  light ; 
Ye'll  marry  an  old  man,  and  freeze  at  night  ! 
In  vain,  in  vain  ye  try  to  change  your  fate, 
When  they  have  fix'd  your  lot  and  future  mate  : 
In  vain  ye  seek  to  frown  and  turn  aside, — • 
They  make  your  heart  consent  in  spite  of  pride. 
'Twas  so  with  me,  when  I  was  young  and  gay. 
Though  I  was  loth  to  hearken  and  obey. 
They  led  me  to  their  choice  by  spells  and  charms  ; 
They  closed  my  een,  and  drew  me  to  his  arms  ! 
Or  grandfather  had  ne'er  prevailed  on  me 
To  droop  my  pride,  and  smile  as  low  as  he. 


'  For,  though  I  say  it,  bairns,  my  face  was  fair, 
And  I  was  Farmer  Binnie's  child  and  heir ; 
A  widowed  father's  jjet,  I  niled  the  place. 
Right  proud,  be  sure,  of  fortune  and  of  face. 
My  hair  was  golden  then,  like  Maggie's  here, 
And  I  had  een  as  sly,  yet  crystal  clear, 
And  I  could  look  as  bright  when  pleased  and  fain, 
Or  toss  my  curls  with  just  as  sweet  disdain  ! 
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What  wonder,  then,  if  half  the  country-side 
Looked  love  into  my  face,  and  blush'd  and  cried, 
Bleating  behind  me,  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
Around  a  shepherd-lass,  who,  half  asleep. 
Counts  them  in  play,  leads  them  with  pretty  speech, 
Rates  all  alike,  and  scarce  kens  each  from  each  ? 
One  found  me  coy,  another  found  me  gleg. 
Another  skittish  as  the  gray  mare  Meg  ; 
Just  as  the  humour  took  me,  I  was  wild 
Or  gentle, — one  day  cross,  the  next  day  mild  ; 
But  cared  no  more  for  handsome  Jamie  West, 
When  he  came  o'er  the  heather  in  his  best, 
Jingling  his  silver  spurs  at  our  fire-end. 
In  breeks  so  tight  'twas  near  his  death  to  bend. 
Than  for  the  grim  old  Laird  of  Glumlie  Glen, 
Who  rode  on  solemn  sheltie  now  and  then 
Over  the  moors, — and,  making  mouths  at  me, 
With  father  cracked  of  crops  o'er  barley-bree, — 
While  Jock  the  groom,  who  knew  I  loved  such  fun, 
Ginger'd  the  sheltie  for  a  homeward  run  ! 


'  Yet  oft  I  tried  to  picture  in  my  brain 
What  kind  of  laddie  in  the  end  would  gain, 
And  vainly  sought  'mong  those  around  to  find 
The  substance  of  the  shadow  in  my  mind. 
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But,  bairns,  in  vain  I  pictured  ;  and  anew 
Will  you  and  children's  children  picture  too  : — 
The  bonnie  shadow  flies,  and  in  its  place 
The  chilly  substance  steals  to  our  embrace. 
I  swore  he  should  be  stately,  dark,  and  tall, — 
His  hair  was  fiery-red  and  he  was  small ! 
I  swore  he  should  be  rich  in  gold  and  lands, — 
His  fortune  was  the  strength  of  his  two  hands  ! 
I  swore  he  should  be  meek  and  ruled  by  me, — 
The  De'il  himself  is  easier  led  than  he  ! ' 


Round  the  happy  farm  they  flee, — 
Faery  folk  in  companie. 

Near  the  peat-blaze  range  in  ring ; 
Fiddler,  twang  the  fiddle-string. 

In  the  great  tub  duck  the  head 
After  apples  rosy  red  ! 

Slyly  let  each  pair  by  turn 
Watch  the  magic  chestnuts  burn  ! 

Love  who  never  loved  before, — 
Kiss  me  quick  behind  the  door  ! 
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Lad  and  lass,  to-night  beware  ! 
There  is  magic  in  the  air  ! 


'  O  bairns,  we  gathered  round  the  blazing  peat, 
And  lad  and  lass  sat  close  and  whispered  sweet, 
While  ancient  women  spake  of  wonders  seen 
On  many  a  long-forgotten  Hallowe'en, 
And  old  men  nodded  snowy  polls  the  while, 
Passing  the  snuff-box  round  with  sceptic  smile. 
Tall  in  the  midst  my  father  had  his  place. 
Health  and  a  golden  harvest  in  his  face  ; 
And,  hand  in  his,  full  rosy  and  full  sly, 
Surrounded  by  my  silly  sheep  sat  I. 
Loud  rang  the  laughter  !  fearless  grew  the  fun  ! 
Happy  and  warm  at  heart  was  every  one  ! 
The  old,  old  shepherd,  worn  with  rain  and  wind, 
Blink'd  in  the  ingle-nook  with  eyes  half  blind. 
While  at  his  feet  his  tired  old  dog  slept  deep. 
And,  starting,  dream'd  of  gathering  the  sheep. 

'  James  West  was  there,  the  Laird,  and  many  more, 
Wooers  both  old  and  young,  and  rich  and  poor  ; 
And,  though  I  say  it,  bairns,  that  night  I  smiled 
My  sweetest,  and  their  wits  were  fairly  wild. 
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Braw  with  new  ribbons  in  my  hair  lint-light, 
Clean  as  a  guinea,  newly  minted,  bright, 
I  sat  and  hearkened  to  their  silly  speech, 
Happy,  and  with  a  careless  smile  for  each  ; 
And  yet,  though  some  were  fine  and  fair  to  see, 
Not  one  had  power  to  steal  my  heart  from  me. 

'  Oh,  Hallowe'en  in  those  old  times,  I  vow. 
Was  thrice  as  merry,  thrice  as  sweet,  as  now  ! 
The  benches  drawn  aside,  the  supper  o'er, 
Fresh  sand  was  strewn  upon  this  very  floor ; 
The  fiddle  played — the  fiddler  gave  a  squeal — 
Up  stood  the  folk,  and  father  led  the  reel  ! 
The  lads  loup'd  up  and  kick'd  the  beam  for  fun  ! 
The  crimson  lassies  screamed  to  see  it  done  ! 
Meantime  the  old  men,  Avith  contented  look. 
Smoked  clean  new  cutties  in  the  chimney  nook. 
And  thought  of  days  when  they  were  young  and  gay, 
And  pleased  the  lassies,  too,  with  feats  of  play. 
Yet  one  was  there,  my  bairns,  amid  the  throng, 
Who,  though  his  years  were  young,  his  limbs  full  strong, 
Danced  not  that  night ;  but  pale  and  gloomy,  stayed 
Among  the  gaffers,  in  the  chimney  shade, — 
Hugh  Scott  his  name,  an  orphan  lad,  whose  hand 
Guided  the  ploughshare  on  my  father's  land. 
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But  one  my  father  prized  and  trusted  best 

For  cunning  and  for  skill  o'er  all  the  rest. 

Full  well  I  knew  the  rogue  esteemed  me  sweet, 

But  I  was  gentry,  and  his  masters'  meat  ! 

And  oft  I  smiled  on  him  full  fond  and  free ! 

As  ne'er  I  smiled  on  those  who  courted  me, 

Pleased  that  my  smiles  sank  sweet  to  his  heart's  core, 

But  certain  he  would  never  hope  for  more. 

'  There  in  the  chimney  shadow,  pale  and  sad, 
Clad  in  his  clothes  of  Sabbath,  sat  the  lad  : 
In  vain,  to  catch  his  look,  the  lassies  leered, 
In  vain  the  old  folk  saw  his  sulks,  and  sneered, 
But  aye  his  dim  and  melancholy  e'e 
Turned  flashing  in  the  shade  and  followed  me. 
Whene'er  I  danced  with  some  fine  wooer  there, 
I  saw  his  fist  clench  and  his  eyeballs  glare, — 
Red  as  a  rick  on  fire  I  watch'd  him  grow 
Whene'er  my  partner  whispered  light  and  low, 
And  had  a  kiss  been  stolen  in  his  sight, 
I  swear  he  would  have  ta'en  revenge  in  fight. 
Half  pleased,  half  careless,  to  increase  his  ill, 
I  marked  him  kindly,  as  a  lassie  will, 
And  sent  him  many  a  smile  of  tender  light 
To  cheer  him  in  his  nook,  that  Hallow  night. 
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'  Louder  the  fiddler,  gay  with  many  a  glass, 
Shouted  to  stir  the  hearts  of  lad  and  lass  ! 
Faster  and  faster  on  his  strings  he  skirled  ! 
Faster  and  faster  round  the  dancers  whirled  ! 
Close  by,  the  young  folks  duck'd  for  apples  red, 
Splashing,  with  puffing  cheek  and  dripping  head, 
Into  the  washing-bine,  or,  in  a  ring, 
With  gaping  mouths,  they  played  at  cherry-string. 
But  in  the  parlour,  from  the  turmoil  free, 
Father  sat  now  with  antique  companie — 
Cronies  who  mixed  their  tumblers  strong  and  deep 
Twelve  times,  and  toddled,  sober,  off  to  sleep. 

'  But,  bairns,  'twas  near  the  hour  when  ghaists  are  said 
To  rise  white-sheeted  from  their  kirkyard  bed, 
When  the  owl  calls,  and  bHnks  his  e'eball  white    , 
In  ruins,  where  the  fairies  flit  by  night. 
And  now  my  heart  beat  fast  and  thick  for  fear, 
Because  the  time  of  spells  and  charms  was  near, 
And  I  was  bent  that  very  night  to  fly 
Out  o'er  the  meadow  to  the  kiln, — and  try 
The  twining  charm,  the  spell  of  fairy  fate, 
And  hear  the  name  of  him  that  I  should  mate.' 

Lad  and  lass,  to-night  beware  ! 
There  is  magic  in  the  air  ! 

I  T 
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Winds  are  crying  shrill,  and,  hark  ! 
Ghosts  are  gi-oaning  in  the  dark. 

Who  will  dare  this  Hallow  Night 
Leave  the  happy  ingle-light  ? 

Who  will  dare  to  stand  alone, 
While  the  faiiy  thread  is  thrown  ? 

Wlio  this  night  is  free  from  fear? 
Let  her  ask, — and  she  shall  hear  ! 


'  Dark,  dark  was  all,  as  shivering  and  alone 
I  set  my  foot  upon  the  threshold- stone. 
And,  trembling  close,  with  twitching  fingers  caught 
The  great  hom-lanthom  from  the  stables  brought,, 
And  leant  against  the  door  to  keep  it  wide, 
And  peer'd  into  the  solemn  gloom,  and  sighed. 
Black  was  the  lift,  and  faintly  fell  the  rain. 
The  wind  was  screeching  like  a  sprite  in  pain ; 
And,  while  I  paused,  pinching  my  e'en  to  mark. 
The  W'ind  swung-tothe  door,  and  left  me  in  the  dark  ! 

'  0  bairns  !  what  w^ould  my  foolish  heart  have  gi'en 
To  let  the  fairies  be,  that  Hallowe'en  ! 
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But  I  had  sworn,  and  all  the  lassies  knew, 
And  I  was  shamed,  and  fain  must  see  it  through. 
Oh  !  where  were  all  my  boasts,  my  laughter  light, 
Now  I  was  there  alone  amid  the  night  ? 
While  faintly  ben  the  farm  the  fiddle  cried, 
And  far  away  the  sound  of  dancing  died. 

*  Thud,  thud  against  my  breast  my  wild  heart  leapt, 
As  out  across  the  misty  yard  I  crept, 
Holding  the  lanthorn  up ; — its  flickering  ray 
Made  darkness  doubly  deep  along  the  way. 
Then  in  my  ears  I  seem'd  to  hear  strange  screafns, 
And  fearful  faces  flashed  with  lightning-gleams, 
And,  as  I  wandered,  fingers  sharp  and  wee 
Pinched  me  and  pulled  my  garter  o'er  the  knee. 
Out  of  the  yard,  across  the  field,  the  dew 
Still  drizzling  damply  in  my  face,  I  flew, 
Till,  breathless,  panting  hard  against  the  wind. 
Fearful  to  look  before  me  or  behind, 
I  reached  the  kiln, — and,  standing  dizzy  there, 
Heard  softer  voices  round  me  in  the  air, 
A  sound  like  little  feet  along  the  gloom, 
And  hummings  faint  as  of  a  fairy  loom. 
Then  setting  down  the  lanthorn  on  the  grouna 
I  entered  in,  nor  paused  to  look  around. 
T  2 
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But  foint  and  fast  began  to  say  the  charm 

All  northern  lassies  know,  and  reached  my  arm, 

Casting  the  twine,  and  catching  one  end  tight — 

Flinging  the  other  loose  into  the  night. 

O  bairns  !  O  bairns  !  scarce  had  I  uttered  thrice 

The  secret  spell,  with  lips  as  cold  as  ice. 

When  through  my  blood  a  sick'ning  shudder  spread, 

For  ghaistly  fingers  tighten'd  at  the  thread  ! 

Then  in  a  hollow  voice,  to  know  my  doom, 

"  WTio  holds  ?  who  holds  ?  "  I  cried  into  the  gloom  ;- 

And  ere  the  echo  of  my  voice  had  died, 

"  Hugh  Scott !  Hugh  Scott ! "  a  hollow  voice  replied 

And,  screaming  out,  and  covering  up  my  face, 

Kicking  the  lanthorn  o'er,  I  fled  the  place, 

Stumbling  and  tripping,  flew  across  the  field, 

Till,  white  as  any  lamb,  I  reached  the  bield. 

And  crept  up  to  my  room,  and  hid  my  head, 

Moaning,  among  the  blankets  of  the  bed  ! ' 

Lightly  soon  shall  rise  the  sun  ! 
Fays,  begone  !  your  work  is  done. 

Fiddler,  put  your  tools  away. 
Take  a  nap  among  the  hay. 

Lads  and  lassies,  flush'd  and  red, 
Yawn  no  more,  but  off  to  bed. 
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Maiden,  thou  hast  heard  and  seen 
Wonders  strange  at  Hallowe'en. 

Thou  hast  wished  to  hear  and  see — 
And  thy  fate  is  fixed  for  thee. 

Sad  or  merry,  ill  or  well, 

Fairy  looms  have  spun  the  spell. 

In  among  the  blankets  creep — 
Dream  about  him  in  your  sleep. 

Wake  and  smile  with  heart  resigned  ! 
Kiss  and  cuddle,  and  be  kind  ! 


'  Oh,  bitter  was  my  heart,  my  wits  amazed ; 
Wildly  I  pondered  like  a  lassie  crazed : 
Hugh  Scott  my  mate  !     Hugh  Scott,  of  all  around  ! 
A  pauper  lad,  a  tiller  of  the  ground  ! 
When  wealthy  men  came  lilting  o'er  the  lea. 
In  shining  braws,  and  sought  to  marry  me  ! 
"  Nay,  nay  ! "  I  cried,  and  frowning  raised  my  face, 
"  No  force  shall  make  me  choose  a  lot  so  base  : 
The  spirits  of  the  air  but  wish  this  night 
To  try  my  heart,  and  fill  my  soul  with  fright  \ 
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Yet  they  shall  know  full  soon  they  rate  me  ill, — 
I  fear  them  not,  nor  shall  I  work  their  will ! " 
But  as  I  spoke,  I  shook,  and  unaware 
Keek'd  o'er  my  shoulder  at  the  glass,  and  there, 
In  the  faint  lamplight  burning  by  the  bed. 
His  face,  a  moment  mirror'd,  flash'd  and  fled  ! 

'  O  bairns  ! — what  further  tale  have  I  to  tell  ? 
How  could  I  fight  against  a  fate  so  fell  ? 
Strive  as  I  might,  awaking  or  asleep, 
I  found  my  eyes  in  fascination  deep 
Follow  Hugh  Scott,  and,  till  my  heart  went  wild. 
He  haunted  me  from  spot  to  spot,  and  smiled. 
Then,  unaware,  to  notice  I  began 
That  he  was  trim  and  stout,  and  like  a  man, 
That  there  were  tender  tones  upon  his  tongue, 
And  that  his  voice  was  sweet  whene'er  he  sung. 
Nay,  more,  full  soon  his  manners  seemed  to  me 
More  fine  than  those  of  loftier  degree, 
And  as  for  gold,  though  he  was  humble,  still 
He  had  a  fortune  in  his  farming  skill. 
Ay,  bairns  !  before  another  Hallow  Night 
The  fairies  to  their  wish  had  worked  me  quite  ; 
And,  since  his  heart  had  ever  favoured  Hugh, 
Full  easily  they  won  my  father  too — 
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And  when  at  last  Hugh  craved  me  to  be  his, 
I — fell  upon  his  heart  and  blush'd  for  bliss  ! 

'  Ah  !    heed    not,   bairns,  though   grandfather   should 
swear 
That,  when  I  tried  the  spell,  himsel'  was  there, 
And,  when  I  saw  the  phantom  in  the  room, 
Again,  was  near  me,  keeking  through  the  gloom  ; 
And  that  his  craft  and  cunning  were  the  charms 
Which  cheated  me  and  drew  me  to  his  arms. 
Nay  !  nay !  right  solemnly,  with  song  and  spell, 
And  the  old  customs  that  they  love  so  well, 
Serve  the  good  fays  this  night — be  bold  !  be  brave  ! 
And  though  they  may  not  give  you  all  ye  crave. 
Be  sure  that  you  will  find,  as  I  have  found. 
Their  choice  right  wise,  and  all  their  counsels  sound, 
And  bless  for  many  a  year  the  love  and  light 
They  spin  for  happy  hearts  on  Hallow  Night.' 
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'  He  crept  close  to  Creation's  brim,  and  heard  a  roar  like  water. ' 
TIMOTHY 

Well,  here's  the  cuckoo  come  again,  after  the  barley 

sowing, 
Down  on  the  duck-pond  in  the  lane  the  white-weed  is 

a-blowing, 
The  gorse  has  got  its  coat  of  gold,  and  smells  as  sweet 

as  clover, 
The  lady-smocks  are  blowing  bold,  the  primroses  nigh 

over. 
On  field  and  fold  all  things  look  fair,  and  lambkins  white 

are  leaping, 
The  speckled  snakes  crawl  here  and  there, — but  Holy 

Tommie  's  sleeping. 

JACOB 

Ah,  him  that  used  to  work  with  Crewe  !     Crewe   told 

me  how  he  blundered; 
He  used  to  preach.     I  heard  him  too.     Lord  !  how  he 

groaned  and  thundered ! 
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The  women  shrieked  like  sucking-swine,  the  men  roared 

out  Hke  cattle, 
But  seem'd  to  think  it  mighty  fine  ! 


TIMOTHY 

All  trash  and  stuff  and  tattle  ! 

He  lost  his  head  through  meddling  so  with  things  that 
don't  concern  us  ; 

When  questioning  too  close  we  go,  'tis  little  God  will 
learn  us  ; 

To  squeeze  the  crops  'tis  hard  enough  from  His  dry- 
ground  about  us, 

But  sowing  t'other  world  is  stuff, — it  gets  its  crops 
without  us. 


JACOB 

That 's  where  it  lies  !  We  get  no  good  by  asking  ques- 
tions, neighbour  : 

'Tis  Parsons  cook  our  Sunday  food,  while  we  are  hard  at 
labour  : 

This  world  needs  help  upon  its  way,  for  men  feed  one 
another. 

And  why  do  we  give  Parsons  pay  ? — if  not  to  manage 
t'other  ? 
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TIMOTHY 

You  're  right  !     No  man  as  grunts  and  grides  at  this  here 

world  has  thriven  ; 
Mutton  won't  drop  in  our  insides  though  we  do  gape 

at  heaven  ! 
Why,    Tommie's  cheek  was  ruddy  red,  as  rosy  as   an 

apple, 
Till  Methodism   filled   his   head,  and   he   Avas   seen   at 

chapel, 
Found  out  that  he  'd  received  a  call,  grew  dismal,  dull, 

and  surly, 
Read  tracts  at  work,  big  tracts  and  small,  went  praying 

late  and  early, 
And  by  and  by   began,   poor  fool,  to   argue   with   the 

doubting. 
And  though  he  'd  scarcely  been  to   school,    began   his 

public  spouting. 
I  wasn't  blind — and  soon  I  found  how  he  let  matters  go 

here, — 
While   he  was   tilHng  heavenly  ground   things   suffered 

down  below  here  : 
Through  want  of  feed,  the  hens  did  die,  the  horses  next 

grew  useless,    . 
For  lack  o'  milking  by  and  by  the  very  cows  grew  juice- 
less; 
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And  when  I  sought  him  out,  and  swore  in  rage  and  con- 
sternation, 

Why,  Tonimie  sigh'd,  and  snivell'd  sore,  and  talked  about 
salvation  ! 

'  Salvation  's  mighty  well,'  says  I,  right  mad  with  my 
disaster, 

*  I  want  to  save  my  property  ;  so  find  another  master  ! ' 

He  didn't  grumble  or  resist,  though  he  seemed  broken- 
hearted. 

But  slipped  a  tract  into  my  fist  the  morning  he  departed  ; 

Ay,  got  a  place  next  day  with  Crewe,  who  knew  the  lad 
was  clever, 

But  dawdled  as  he  used  to  do,  and  preached  as  much  as 
ever. 

JACOB 

But  Crewe  soon  sent  him  packing  too — he 's  just  the  sort 

of  fellow  ; 
Wh)f,    ev'n   when     Parson     calls,    old     Crewe    grunts, 

grumbles,  and  looks  yellow  ! 

TIMOTHY 

He  got  another  master,  though,  but  soon  began  to  tire 

him ; 
His  wages  sank  and  sank,  and  so  no  farmer  here  would 

hire  him  ; 
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And  soon,  between  that  world  and  this,  poor  Tommie 

grew  more  mournful, 
His   worldly  ways   went   all   amiss — the    country    folk 

looked  scornful — 
And  last  the  blessed  Methodists  grew  tired,  and  would 

not  hear  him, 
And  wouldn't  hear  his  talk   inspired,  and  shrank  from 

sitting  near  him. 

JACOB 

With  Methodists  'tis  just  the  way.     Give  me  the  High 
Church,  neighbour. 

TIMOTHY 

'  Why  don't  you  be  a  man  ?  '  said  they,  '  keep  clean  and 

do  your  labour  ? ' 
And  what  d'ye  think  that  Tommie  cried  ? — '  I  don't  play 

shilly-shally ; 
If  I'm  to  serve  my  Lord  and  Guide,  'twill  be  continually  : 
You  think  that  you  can  cheat  and  scoff  from  Sunday  on 

to  Sunday, 
And  put  the  Lord  Almighty  off  by  howling  out  on 

one  day  ; 
But  if  you  seek  salvation,  know,   your  feelings  must  be 

stronger.' 
And  holy  Tommie  would  not  go  to  chapel  any  longer. 
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Learned   sense  ?     Not  he  !     Reformed  ?     Pooh,  pooh  ! 

but  moped  and  fretted  bUndly, 
Because  the  precious  praying  crew  had  used  him  so  un- 
kindly. 
His  back  grew  bare,  his  Ufe  grew  sad,  his  brain  grew 

dreadful  airy, 
He  thought  of  t'other  world  the  more  'cause  this  seemed 

so  contrary; 
Went  wandering  on  the  river-side,  and  in  the  woods  lay 

lurking, 
Gaped  at  the  sky  in  summer-tide  when  other  men  were 

working, 
And   once    (I  saw  him)   watch'd  the    skies,  where    a 

wild  lark  was  winging. 
With  tears  a-shining  in  his  eyes, — because  the  lark  was 

singing  ! 
Last  harvest-time  to  me  he  came,  and  begged  for  work 

so  sadly, 
Show'd  for  his  former  ways  such  shame,  and  look'd  so  sick 

and  badly, 
I   had   not  heart  to  give   him   pain,  but    put  him  out 

a-reaping. 
But,  Lord  !  the  same  tale  o'er  again — he  worked  like 

one  half-sleeping. 
*  Be  off  I '  says  I,  '  you  lazy  lout,'  and  all  the  rest  stood 

sneering. 
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'Master,'   says   he,   'you're  right,  I  doubt, — the    Lord 

seems  hard  o'  hearing. 
I  thought  I  could  fulfil  full  clear  the  call  that  I  had 

gotten, 
But  here  's  another  harv^est  here,  and  all  my  life  seems 

rotten. 
The  Methodists  are  dull  as  stone,  the  High  Church  folk 

are  lazy, 
And  even  when  I  pray  alone,  the  ways  of  Heaven  seem 

hazy. 
Religion    don't  appear  to  me  to  keep  a  lad  from   sad 

things, 
And  though  the  world  is  fine  to  see,  'tis  full  of  cruel 

bad  things. 
Why,    I   can't   walk    in    woodland  ways,    and    see   the 

flowers  a-growing, 
And  on  the  light  green  meadows  gaze,  or  watch  the  river 

flowing, 
But  even  here,  where  tilings  look  fine,  out  creeps  the 

speckled  adder, 
Or  snakes  crawl  in  the  golden  shine,  and  all  creation  's 

sadder. 
The  better  I  have  seemed  to  grow,  the  worse  all  things 

have  gone  with  me. 
It  beats  me  out  and  out,  and  so — I  wish  the  Lord  was 

done  with  me  ! ' 
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And  after  these  same  words  were  said,  Tonimie    grew 

paler,  stiller, 
And  by  and   by  he  took  to  bed,  and  quickly  he    grew 

iller  : 
And  when  the  early  new-year  rain  was  yellowing  pool 

and  river. 
He  closed  his  eyes,  and  slipt  his  chain,  and  fell  to  sleep 

for  ever. 


JACOB 

Tis  clear  enough,  he  'd  lost  his  wit — the  chapel  set  it 
turning. 


TIMOTHY 

Now,  this  is  how  I  look  at  it,  although  I've  got  no 
learning  : 

In  this  here  world,  to  do  like  him  is  nothing  but  self- 
slaughter, — 

He  crept  close  to  Creation's  brim,  and  heard  a  roar  like 
water, 

His  head  went  round,  his  limbs  gi-ew  stiff,  his  blood  lost 
life  and  motion, — 

Like  one  who  stands  upon  a  cliff  and  sees  the  roaring 
Ocean. 


«t 
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But  there  's  the  Parson  at  his  gate,  with  Doctor  Earth,  his 

crony ; 
Some  of  these  days  the  old  chap's  weight  will  kill  that 

precious  pony  ! 
Ah,  he 's  the  man  whose  words  don't  fail  to  keep  one 

sage  and  steady ! 
Wife,  here  be  Parson  !     Draw  some   ale,  and  set   the 

table  ready. 
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'  The  Lord  on  /u'fn  forgot  to  /ttii  His  mark. ' 
SANDTE. 

O  Lord  above,  swift  is  Thy  wrath,  and  deep  ! 
And  yet  by  grace  thou  sanctionest  Thy  sheep  ; 
And  blest  are  they  who  till  the  day  o'  doom 
Like  haddocks  bear  the  marking  of  Thy  thoomb  ; 
And  curst,  in  spite  of  works  and  prayers,  are  they 
On  whom  Thy  mark  has  ne'er  been  printed  sae. 
For  while  the  non-elected  lie  beneath, 
And  fast  in  flaming  fire,  and  gnash  their  teeth. 
Above  their  heads,  where  streams  of  honey  spring, 
Thine  Elders  stand  in  shining  serks,  and  sing. 
Blessing  Thy  Name  for  present  gifts  and  past  .   .  . 
O  wife,  John  Galloway  is  gone,  at  last ! 

JEANIE. 

Dead  ?    Weel,  we  all  are  bound  to  God's  abode. 
And  John  has  started  first  upon  the  road. 

I  TJ 
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A  Christian  man  and  kind  was  John,  indeed, 
And  free  of  siller  unto  folk  in  need  : 
Ay,  many  a  hearth  will  want  now  John  is  cold  ! 
But  God  will  give  him  back  his  gifts  tenfold. 

SANDIE. 

0  Jeanie  Gourlay  !  keep  thy  clapper  still ; 
It  talks  o'  things  you  understand  but  ill  : 

1  doubt,  I  sorely  doubt,  John  Galloway 
Is  'neath  the  oxter  *  o'  the  De'il  this  day : 
True,  in  the  way  of  sinful  flesh,  his  mind 
Was  charitable,  and  his  heart  was  kind  ; 

But  Light  he  lacked  as  long  as  he  drew  breath. 
And  lost  the  Eldership  before  his  death  ; 
And  he  had  many  a  ghostly  whispering 
To  tell  he  was  a  miserable  thing, 
Doomed  by  the  Wisdom  of  the  Just  to  be 
Condemn'd  with  those  who  graceless  live  and  dee. 
Ay,  grace,  I  fear,  John  Galloway  was  denied, 
Though  loud  and  oft  for  grace  he  groaned  and  cried. 
Sandie,'  he  used  to  say,  '  I  fear,  I  fear 
I  have  no  right  among  the  holy  here  ; 
I  fear,  I  fear  that  I  am  in  the  dark — 
The  Lord  on  me  forgot  to  put  His  mark  ! 

*  Armpit. 
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I  carina  steel  my  heart  to  folk  who  sin, 
I  canna  put  my  thoughts  to  discipline ; 
Oft  when  I  pray,  I  hear  Him  whisper  plain, 
'  Jock  Galloway,  pray  awa',  but  'tis  in  vain ; ' — 
Nae  sweet  assurance  arms  me  'gainst  the  De'il, 
Nae  happy  faith,  like  that  my  fellows  feel ; 
I  long  for  God,  I  beg  Him  on  my  knee, 
But  fear  He  hath  to  wrath  prevision'd  me  ! ' 

JEANIE. 

Poor  man  !  his  strife  was  sore  ;  but,  Sandie,  mind, 
Nae  man  can  tell  what  folks  are  predestined  ; 
Ev'n  Sandie  Gourlay  may  be  one  the  De'il 
Hath  liberty  to  catch  within  his  creel ! 

SANDIE, 

Oh,  blasphemy  !     Thou  fool,  forbear  and  cease  ! 
The  sign  o'  grace  is  perfect  faith  and  peace, 
Such  as  the  Lord,  in  spite  o'  many  a  cross, 
Vouchsafes  to  men  like  me  and  neighbour  Ross. 
But  Galloway  ever  was  a  braxie  sheep, 
A  whining  thing  who  dug  his  doubts  too  deep. 
Why,  mind  ye,  when  old  Robin  Caird  himsel' — 
A  heretic,  a  rogue,  a  man  o'  Bel, 
Averring  written  Scripture  was  a  lee, 
And  doubting  God,  stretch'd  out  his  limbs  to  dee, 
u  2 
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John  by  the  sinner  knelt  and  offered  prayers  : 
'  Lord  God,'  he  said,  '  pity  his  old  white  hairs  ! 
Be  kind  unto  him  !     Take  him  unto  Thee  ! ' 
And  bought  the  coffin,  paid  the  burial  fee. 
'  Sandie,'  he  said,  when  Caird  was  in  his  grave, 
'  I  doubt  I  am  less  holy  than  the  lave  :  * 
My  blood  is  water,  I  am  weak  o'  brain, — 

0  Lord,  it  broke  my  heart  to  see  his  pain  ! 

1  thought — I  dared  to  think — if /were  God, 
Poor  Caird  should  never  gang  so  dark  a  road  ; 

I  thought — ay,  dared  to  think,  the  Lord  forgi'e  ! — 

The  Lord  was  craeller  than  I  could  be ; 

Forgetting  God  is  just,  and  knoweth  best 

What  folk  should  burn  in  fire,  what  folk  be  blest.' 

Such  was  his  nature,  neither  strong  nor  deep, — 

Unlike  the  stern  strong  shepherds  of  His  sheep. 

We  made  an  Elder  of  John  Galloway  ! 

Large  seemed  his  heart,  he  ne'er  was  knowoi  to  stray 

But  he  had  little  strength  or  wrath  severe — 

He  soften'd  at  the  sinful  pauper's  tear ; 

He  push'd  his  purse  and  pleaded  like  a  fool 

For  ever}'-  lassie  on  the  cuttie-stool. 

JEANIE. 

Where  had  the  parish  bairns  sae  kind  a  friend  ? 
*  The  rest. 
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SANDIE. 

Bairns  ?   did  he  teach  them  grace,  and  make  them  mend? 

At  Sunday  School  what  lad  or  lass  had  care 

For  fear  of  flaming  Hell,  if  John  was  there, — ■ 

Questioning  blushing  brats  upon  his  knees, 

And  slyly  slipping  in  their  hands — bawbees  ?  * 

Once  while  he  talked  to  me  o'  life  and  death, 

I  smelt  the  smell  o'  whisky  in  his  breath. 

*  Drinking  again,  John  Galloway  ? '  I  said  ; 

As  gray  as  this  pipe-reek,  he  hung  his  head. 

'  O  Sandie,  Sandie  ! '  he  replied,  '  I  ken 

I  am  indeed  the  weakest  man  of  men. 

Strange  doubts  torment  me  daily,  and,  alas  ! 

I  try  to  drown  them  in  the  poison'd  glass. 

By  fits  I  fear  !  and  in  my  soul  I  say, 

Lord,  is  Thy  mark  on  poor  John  Galloway  ? 

And  sorely  troubled,  stealing  slyly  out, 

I  try  in  drink  to  drown  the  imp  o'  Doubt.' 

Woman,  is  this  the  man  ye  would  defend  ? 

Nay,  wheesht  awhile,  and  hearken  to  his  end. 

When  he  fell  sick,  in  Martinmas,  his  fears 

Grew  deeper  far ;  I  found  him  oft  in  tears  ; 

Though  from  the  Prophets  of  God's  wrath  I  read, 

He  hearken'd,  but  was  little  comforted, 

*  Halfpence. 
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And  even  '  Revelations '  had  no  power 

To  soothe  the  pangs  of  his  departing  hour, 

A  week  before  he  left  this  vale  of  woe, 

He  at  his  window  sat,  and  watched  the  Snow 

Falling  and  falling  down  without  a  sound, 

Poured  slowly  from  God's  hand  upon  the  ground  : 

'  See,  Sandie,  how  it  snaws  ! '  I  heard  him  say  ; 

'  How  many  folk  are  cold,  cold,  cold  this  day  ! 

How  many  want  the  fire  that's  warming  me  ! 

How  many  starve  ! — and  yet — why  should  it  be  ? ' 

And  when  I  took  the  Book,  explained,  and  read, 

He  only  gave  a  groan  and  shook  his  head. 

'  Clearer  and  clearer  I  perceive  my  sin, 

How  I  to  grace  may  never  enter  in  ; 

That  Book  is  for  the  strong,  but  I  am  weak,' 

And  trembled,  and  a  tear  was  on  his  cheek. 

JEANIE. 

Poor  man  !  poor  man  !  small  peace  on  earth  he  found. 

SANDIE. 

The  day  he  died,  he  called  the  Elders  round. 

Shook  hands,  and  said,  '  Friends,  though  I  gang  from  here, 

Down  under  earth,  all  will  at  last  be  clear. 

Too  long  have  I  been  dwelling  in  the  dark, 

The  Lord  on  me  forgot  to  put  His  mark, 
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God  help  me  ! '     And,  till  he  was  cold  as  clay, 
His  foolish  lips  had  little  more  to  say ; 
Yet  after  we  had  laid  him  down  in  dust. 
Weak  to  the  last  we  found  him,  and  unjust ; 
For  when  his  will  was  read,  unto  our  shame, 
The  Kirk  was  scarcely  mention'd  in  the  same  ! 
But  he  had  left  what  little  wealth  he  had 
To  Caird's  ^ick  Widow,  and  her  lass  and  lad  ! 
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KITTY  KEMBLE 

'  All  the  world's  a  stage.'  • 

Draw  softly  back  the  curtains  of  the  bed — 
Aye,  here  Ues  Kitty  Kemble  cold  and  dead  : 
Poor  Kitty  Kemble,  if  I  steal  a  kiss,  '. 
Who  deems  the  deed  amiss  ? 

Cold  bloodless  cheek  whereon  there  lingers  faint 
The  deep  dark  dye  of  a  life's  rouge  and  paint ; 
Cold  lips  that  fall,  since  thy  false  rows  of  teeth 
No  longer  prop  the  toothless  gums  beneath  ; 
Cold  clammy  brow  that  lies  there  bald  and  bare 
No  longer  screen'd  and  shadow'd  by  false  hair ; 
Poor  Kitty  Kemble  !  is  it  truly  thou 
On  whom  I  look  so  very  sadly  now  ? 
Lightest  of  ladies,  is  thy  mortal  race 
Run  out  indeed,  thy  luminous  laughing  face 
Tum'd  to  this  mindless  mask  of  marble  dead  ? 
And  even  thy  notes  of  tinkling  laughter  fled, 
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Which,  when  all  other  charms  to  please  were  past, 
Stayed  with  thee  till  the  very  last  ? 

God  bless  thee,  Kitty  Kemble ! — and  God  love  thee  ! 
Wann  be  the  kindred  earth  that  lies  above  thee — 
Lightest  of  ladies,  never  sad  or  sage, 
A  glad  coquette  at  sixty  years  of  age. 
And  even  with  thy  last  expiring  breath 
Flirting  thy  fan  at  thy  lean  Lover,  Death  ! 

Tho'  nature  made  you  volatile  and  witty. 
Your  parents  were  most  vulgar  people,  Kitty  ; 
Hard  work  was  daily  yours,  and  trouble  maybe 
To  mind  the  wretched  house  and  nurse  the  baby, 
WTiile  to  the  third-class  Theatre  hard  by 
Your  father  and  your  mother  both  did  hie, 
Mother  as  dresser,  while  with  surly  mien 
Toil'd  father  as  a  shifter  of  the  scene  ; 
And  thus  it  happened  that  you  early  grew 
Familiar  with  the  British  drama  too. 
And  thro'  the  dusty  stage-door  you  would  steal 
With  father's  midday  beer  or  evening  meal, 
Until  that  blissful  day  when  to  your  glee 
The  keen-eyed  ballet-master  noticed  thee. 
And  quickly,  being  a  bright  and  clever  girl. 
You  learnt  from  him  to  dance  and  twist  and  twirl, 
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Leaping  ere  long  before  the  garish  hghts, 

A  smiHng  spangled  creature  in  pink  tights. 

Aye,  Kitty,  and  the  common  scandal  says 

The  ballet-master  in  those  early  days, 

Finding  you  quick  and  rapidly  advancing, 

Taught  you  love's  dalliance  as  well  as  dancing. 

But  you  were  very  clever  ;  and  ere  long 

Were  brightest,  smartest  of  the  ballet  throng  ; 

No  lighter  trimmer  leg  was  to  be  seen     - 

When  you  were  only  rising  seventeen. 

And  from  the  stalls  to  your  sweet  guileless  eyes 

Ogles  and  nods  and  smiles  began  to  rise. 

Then  later,  like  a  wise  girl  and  a  pretty, 

You  chose  to  bless  a  close  man  from  the  City, 

Quiet,  respectable,  and  most  demure 

With  a  stiff  salary  and  prospects  sure  ; 

And  him,  my  dear,  you  used  for  your  ambition 

Still  bent  of  course  to  better  your  position. 

For  tho'  so  light  and  merry,  you  were  ever 

Ambitious,  Kitty,  quick  and  bright  and  clever  j 

And  now  you  got  your  educated  lover 

To  hear  you  read  the  British  drama  over, 

To  criticise  your  clever  imitations 

Of  the  tall  leading  lady's  declamations. 

And  to  correct  your  tone,  and  guide  your  tongue. 

Whenever  you  pronounced  your  English  wrong ; 
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And  tho'  the  fellow  was  in  soul  a  bore, 

And  had  no  intellect  to  help  you  more, 

You  got  in  this  Bohemian  sort  of  college 

Some  gleams  of  grace  and  scraps  of  solid  knowledge  ; 

And  while  your  silly  sisters  took  repose 

You  grew  grammatical,  as  grammar  goes. 

O  Kitty,  what  a  lavish  little  elf 

Thou  wast,  yet  economic  of  thyself  ! 

So  free,  so  merry,  careless,  free  from  guile  ; 

And  yet  at  heart  so  busy,  all  the  while, 

You  danced  and  dallied  with  those  sparkling  eyes, 

In  weighty  speculations  how  to  rise  ! 

Yes,  Kitty,  and  you  rose ;  ere  long  you  made 

The  prettiest,  wittiest  sort  of  chambermaid 

(That  saucy  female  elf  of  the  stage- inn, 

Chuck'd  by  each  handsome  guest  beneath  the  chin  ; 

A  nymph  oft  carrying  a  warming-pan, 

And  sweetheart  of  the  comic  waiting-man)  ; 

Or  haply,  on  extravaganza  nights. 

As  a  slim  fairy  prince  in  trunks  and  tights, 

You  pertly  spake  a  dozen  lines  or  so, 

^Vhile  just  behind  you,  glaring  in  a  row, 

Your  sillier  sisters  of  the  ballet  stood. 

With  spleen  and  envy  raging  in  their  blood  ! 
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Thus,  Kitty  Kemble,  on  and  up  you  went, 

Merry,  yet  ill  content ; 

And  soon  you  cast,  inflated  still  with  pride, 

Your  City  man  aside, 

Cut  him  stone  dead,  to  his  intense  annoy, 

And,  like  a  maiden  coy, 

Dropt,  blushing  crimson,  in  the  arms  scarce  vital 

Of  an  old  man  of  title  ! 

A  sad  dyspeptic  dog,  the  worn  and  yellow 

Wreck  of  a  handsome  fellow ; 

And  tlio'  the  lord  of  boundless  rolls  and  lands, 

Just  a  mere  puppet  in  your  pretty  hands. 

O  Kitty  Kemble,  how  you  coaxed  and  teased  him. 

Nursed  him  and  pain'd  him,  petted  him  and  pleased  him, 

Drove  him  nigh  crazy,  made  his  slow  blood  start 

With  the  glad  beating  of  your  burning  heart, 

Until  he  vowed,  you  managed  him  so  neatly, 

To  marry  you  completely  ; 

And  with  this  view  transmitted  you,  poor  fool, 

To  a  French  boarding-school ; 

And  there  you  taught,  I  fear,  your  power  being  such. 

More  than  you  learnt,  tho'  what  you  learnt  was  much  J 

O  you  were  still  and  patient  as  a  mouse, 

Much  as  your  spirit  hated  the  strict  house, 
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The  teachers  grim,  the  silly  simpering  misses, 
The  walks — so  different  from  the  coulisses  ! 

There  learning  patiently  didst  thou  abide, 
Till  one  line  morning  thy  protector  died, 
And  once  again,  alas  !  as  in  times  past, 
On  the  hard  world  thy  gentle  lot  was  cast. 
But,  Kitty,  what  a  change  in  thee  was  made 
By  those  few  seasons  wintering  in  the  shade  ; 
In  like  a  common  moth  you  crept  full  sly, 
But  out  you  came,  a  perfect  butterfly  ! 
A  pretty  little  sparkling  wench, 
Prattling  so  prettily  in  French, 
Or  dashing  off,  with  fingers  white, 
Gay  little  scraps  of  music  bright ; 
Merry  and  wicked,  and  not  wise. 
With  babies  dancing  in  her  eyes, 
Most  apt  at  quoting  saw,  and  joke 
From  Shakespeare  and  less  famous  folk, 
Making  the  ignorant  listener  stare 
With  charming  mots  from  Moliere  ! 

But,  Kitty  Kemble,  'tis  not  given  to  me 
To  write  in  full  your  fair  biography. 
About  this  very  time  from  English  sight. 
Your  pretty  little  figure  vanished  quite  ; 
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And  dainty  rivals  came  and  conquered  here, 

And  the  false  world  forgot  you  quite,  I  fear. 

I  think  your  next  appearance  in  our  sight 

Was  in  a  perfect  blaze  of  dazzling  light, 

When,  after  many  years  of  preparation, 

Provincial  trial,  trouble,  and  vexation, 

Out  you  emerged  on  the  astonish'd  City, 

The  town's  delight,  the  beaux',  the  critics,  Kitty  ! 

The  brightest  wonder  human  eye  could  see 

In  good  old  Comedy  : 

A  smile,  a  voice,  a  laugh,  a  look,  a  form. 

To  take  the  world  by  storm  ! 

A  dainty  dimpling  intellectual  treasure 

To  give  old  stagers  pleasure  ! 

A  rippling  radiant  cheek — a  roguish  eye — 

That  made  the  young  world  sigh  ! 

And  thus  beneath  a  tinsel'd  pasteboard  Star 

At  once  you  mouiited  your  triumphant  car, 

O'er  burning  hearts  thy  chariot  wheels  were  driven, 

Bouquets  came  rolling  down  like  rain  from  heaven, 

And  on  we  dragged  you,  Kitty,  while  you  stood 

Roguish  and  great,  not  innocent  and  good, 

The  Queen  Elect  of  all  Light  Womanhood  ! 

Yes,  Kitty  Kemble,  let  the  preacher  cry 
His  word  of  '  Vanity,  O  Vanity  ! ' 
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But  those,  I  think,  were  happy,  happy  days. 
Indeed,  thine  was  a  hfe  that  throve  with  praise, 
And  brighten'd ;  passionate  and  eager  ;  made 
To  love  the  lamp-hght  and  to  hate  the  shade  ; 
To  play  with  happiness  and  drink  the  beam 
Till  it  suffused  thy  substance  gleam  by  gleam, 
Making  of  elements  past  thy  control 
The  smiling  semblance  of  a  living  Soul. 
In  sooth,  you  were  a  summer  creature,  one 
Who  never  really  throve  save  in  the  sun  ; 
And  take  away  its  perfect  self-content, 
Your  very  beauty  grew  indifferent. 
Further,  you  did  not  crave  for  love  or  fame, 
Or  that  still  colder  shadow — a  good  name  ; 
You  were  not  even  avaricious  (tho' 
'Twas  sweet,  of  course,  to  see  the  guineas  grow). 
Nay,  Kitty,  all  thy  care  and  thy  delight 
Was  to  gleam  past  upon  the  public  sight, 
To  gleam,  to  smile,  to  sparkle,  and  depart 
Ere  sympathy  could  reach  thy  little  heart ; 
To  let  the  flaming  footlights  underneath 
Light  up  thy  rouge,  whiten  thy  spotless  teeth, 
And  to  those  eyes,  so  luminous  and  bright, 
Dart  beams  of  glorious  artificial  light ; 
To  feel  thy  bright  and  lissom  body  free 
In  brightly-hued  theatric  drapery  ; 
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And  on  thy  skin,  as  white  as  morning  milk, 

The  dinging  satin  and  the  shppery  silk. 

In  private  life  'twas  thy  delight  to  be 

The  beauty  of  Bohemian  revelry ; 

To  the  smart  little  literary  man 

^Vhispering  wicked  jests  behind  thy  fan, 

And  not  at  all  too  nice  in  modesty 

As  to  reject  a  dinner  vis-a-vis 

At  Kew  or  Richmond,  freely  sipping  port 

With  hirsute  critics  of  the  heavier  sort, 

And  oft  enough  on  such  a  holiday 

Opening  at  last  thine  own  small  purse  to  pay  ! 

Beneath  thy  beauty,  rouged,  and  ring'd,  and  pearled, 

Thou  wert  at  heart  the  woman  of  the  world, 

Not  quite  forgetting  yet  (tho'  well  content 

Quite  to  forget)  thy  very  low  descent ; 

And  having  gained  thy  little  life's  endeavour, 

Thou  could'st,  I  know,  have  deemed  it  bliss  for  ever. 

For  a'er,  Kitty  Kemble  ?    Ah,  my  child  ! 

(Surely  thou  art  a  child  at  last  ?) 
When  days  and  nights  are  glad  and  wild, 

They  whirl  the  quicklier  past  ! 
To  Sorrow's  faintest  funeral  symphony 
Time  Hngers  darken'd  steps  dejectedly 
With  sad  eyes  heavenward ;  but  how  fleet  he  flies 
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When  Revel  sings  and  Mirth  doth  melodize  ! 
Thy  merry  laughter  and  thy  gay  delight 
Quicken'd  the  Greybeards'  footsteps  day  and  night, 
And,  Kitty,  suddenly,  to  thy  surprise, 
The  cruel  crowsfeet  gather'd  'neath  thine  eyes. 

But  paint  is  bright,  and  powder  pearly  white, 
And  many  merry  years,  in  that  fierce  light 
Which  beats  on  thrones  and  faces  like  to  thine, 
Thy  ways  were  witching  and  thy  lot  divine. 
Thy  life  was  surely  glad.     The  need  was  fled 
Long  since  of  choosing  lovers  for  thy  bread 
Or  thine  advancement,  and  thou  now  wert  free 
To  pick  at  will  thy  male  society. 
All  that  is  dark.     We  laymen  cannot  tell 
What  amatory  happiness  befell  ; 
We  only  know  for  certain  Cupid's  dart 
Ne'er  struck  so  deadly  deep  into  thy  heart. 
As  to  befool  our  Kitty  into  passion 
Of  the  mad  vulgar  fashion. 
We  only  know  thou,  Kitty,  ever  wert 
Lightest  of  ladies,  delicate  and  pert, 
Clever  and  quick,  and  horribly  well  read. 
And  as  the  happy  seasons  o'er  thee  fled 
Thy  bust  swelled  out,  thy  body  fresh  and  fair 
Grew  plumper,  and  thou  didst  assume  thine  air, 

I  X 
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Round,  roguish,  royal,  dazzling,  plump,  and  good, 

Of  most  delicious  demi-matronhood. 

I  think  we  loved  thee  even  better  then 

Than  ever,  Kitty ;  all  the  older  men, 

I  know,  adored  thee  !  and  thou  wert  supreme, 

Yea,  grand  above  all  modern  guess  or  dream, 

In  wanton  Widows,  those  we  love  to  see 

In  unctuous  Shakspearian  comedy. 

Great  wert  thou  also,  Kitty,  great  and  true, 

As  the  bold  Beatrice  in  '  Much  Ado ' ; 

And  all  the  mighty  Town  went  raving  mad 

To  see  thy  '  Lady  Teazle.' 

Wild  and  glad 
Rolled  the  years  onward,  and  thy  little  heart 
(Tho'  certainly  thy  stoniest,  toughest  part) 
Was  just  enough  at  least  to  act  with.     Well  ! 
At  forty  summers  still  thy  fortune  fell 
On  blessed  places ;  for  a  Httle  yet 
The  fickle  British  public  loved  its  pet. 
True,  here  and  there,  thy  features  still  so  pretty. 
Were  sharpening  into  shrewish  lines,  my  Kitty ; 
And  nose  and  chin,  though  still  most  soft  and  sweet, 
Seemed  slowly  journeying  on  the  way  to  meet ! 
A  certain  shrillness  in  the  voice's  tone, 
Which  from  the  very  first  had  been  thine  own, 
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But  rather  pleased  the  ear  than  otherwise 
When  thou  hadst  fleeter  feet  and  younger  eyes, 
Grew  harsher  and  more  harsh  upon  the  ear. 
Never,  indeed,  in  any  earUer  year 
Hadst  thou  performed  so  perfectly  as  now, 
And  yet  the  cruel  British  Critic's  brow 
Grew  cloudy.     Vain  were  trick  of  tone  or  smile 
To  hide  the  artful,  artificial  style, 
The  superficial  tones,  the  airs  capricious, 
That  in  thy  younger  days  had  been  delicious. 
O  Kitty,  all  thy  being's  constant  pain 
To  win  the  heart  once  more  was  wholly  vain  ; 
Most  vain,  most  piteous  !    Thy  familiar  airs 
Were  met  by  only  vacant  shrugs  and  stares, 
Thy  tricks,  thy  jokes,  thy  jests,  thy  wanton  ways. 
Awakened  only  pity  and  amaze ; 
And  presently,  when  thou  didst  rashly  try 
A  fair  young  part,  as  in  the  days  gone  by^ 
Down  on  thee  came  the  cruel  Critic's  bludgeon, 
Out  spoke  at  last  the  oracular  Curmudgeon, 
Hinting  out  openly,  in  accents  cold, 
That  thou  wert/d'^m',  past  thy  prime,  and  old, 
The  ghost  of  loveliness  and  lightness,  fit 
To  play  old  women, — better  still  to  quit 
The  Stage  for  ever.     O  poor  thing  !  poor  thing  ! 
The  cruel  l-.nife  cut  deep  enough  to  bring 
X  2 
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The  sad  blood  from  your  very  heart  at  last ; 

You  winced,  you  smirked,  you  struggled,  and  at  last 

You  seem'd  to  triumph  ;  and  the  bitter  truth 

That  thou  hadst  spent  thy  previous  years  of  youth 

Was  taken  home  indeed  to  thy  fair  breast. 

And  there,  like  to  a  very  viper's  nest, 

It  bred  and  flourish'd.     Kitty,  tho'  thy  face 

Was  merry  still  in  many  a  public  place. 

Thy  shrill  laugh  loud,  thy  manner  brazen  bold. 

Black  was  thy  soul  and  piteously  cold. 

Anon  into  the  country  thou  didst  fare, 

And  spend  a  brighter,  happier  season  there  ; 

Bearing  about  with  thee  from  year  to  year 

The  shadow  of  thine  earlier  triumphs  here. 

That  passed,  like  all  the  rest.     Ah  me  !  ah  me  ! 

Even  the  provinces  deserted  thee. 

As  we  had  done ;  so  our  poor  Kitty  came 

To  be  the  lonely  ghost  of  a  great  name — 

A  worn  and  wanton  woman,  not  yet  sage 

Nor  wearied  out,  tho'  sixty  years  of  age, 

Wrinkled  and  rouged,  and  with  false  teeth  of  pearl, 

And  the  shrill  laughter  of  a  giddy  girl ; 

Haunting,  with  painted  cheek  and  powder'd  brow, 

The  private  boxes,  as  spectator  now ; 

Both  day  and  night,  indeed,  invited  out 

To  private  picnic  and  to  public  rout, 
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Because  thy  shrill  laugh  and  thy  ready  joke 

Ever  enlivened  up  the  festal  folk ; 

Nor  did  such  people  woo  thy  service  less 

Because  of  tales  of  thy  past  wickedness. 

Oh,  thou  wert  very  clever,  keen,  and  bright, 

Most  gay,  most  scandal-loving,  and  most  light  ! 

Still  greatly  given  to  French  literature. 

And  foreign  feuilletons  not  over  pure ; 

Still  highly  rouging  up  thy  cheek  so  dead 

Into  a  ghostly  gleam  of  rosy  red  : 

Still  ever  ready  talking  with  a  man, 

To  tap  his  naughty  knuckles  with  thy  fan 

Coquettishly,  and  meanwhile  with  thy  dim 

Yet  lustrous  eyes  to  smile  and  ogle  him. 

Yet  ever  with  a  lurking  secret  sense 

Of  thine  own  beauty's  utter  impotence, 

With  hungry  observation  all  the  while 

To  catch  the  covert  sneer  or  lurking  smile — 

A  helpless  fear,  a  pang,  a  sharp  distress. 

Curdling  thy  choicest  mirth  to  bitterness. 

Sad  years,  my  child,  sad  years  of  lonely  gloom  ! 
Nor  let  the  hasty  Moralist  assume 
Neglect  and  age  and  agony  could  be 
God's  ruthless  instruments  to  chasten  thee. 
Nay,  Kitty  Kemble,  tho'  thy  spirit  grew 
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Still  bitterer  as  the  seasons  flash'd  and  flew, 

Thy  bright  face  ne'er  one  moment  turned  away 

From  the  glad  gaudy  world  of  every  day. 

I  know  religion  never  moved  thy  thought, 

Comfort  in  God  was  neither  found  nor  sought. 

Still  thou  wert  happiest,  happiest  and  best 

By  the  old  gaslight,  rouged  and  gaily  drest. 

At  each  new  play  thy  well-known  face  was  seen, 

Merry  and  quick,  yet  hiding  secret  spleen  ; 

At  each  new  brilliant  debutante's  success 

Thy  soul  did  wince  for  very  bitterness  ; — 

And  all  the  taste  of  thy  departed  power 

Was  gall  and  wormwood  on  thy  soul  each  hour ; 

And  never,  Kitty,  till  thy  latest  breath, 

Didst  thou  remember  God,  the  Soul,  and  Death. 

Yet  very  quietly,  one  wintry  day, 

Death's  pale  and  unseen  footsteps  past  thy  way, 

And  as  Death  swiftly  sail'd  upon  the  air. 

He  lightly  breathed  one  breath  upon  thee  there 

As  a  reminder ; — after  that  thy  face 

Changed  very  strangely ;  shrivell'd  in  its  place ; 

One  helpless  eyelid  fluttered,  and  thy  faint 

Dark  cheek  contracted  underneath  thy  paint : 

And  after  that  same  day  thy  speech  was  ne'er 

Quite  constant  to  thy  thought,  or  wholly  clear  ; 
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And  ev'n  thy  very  thought  at  times  would  seem 
Suddenly  to  dissolve  away  in  dream  1 


Yet,  Kitty  Kemble,  to  the  last  we  found  thee 

Constant  to  the  old  haunts  of  life  around  thee. 

Still  in  the  public  gaslight  thou  wert  seen, 

Tho'  now  upon  a  staff  compelled  to  lean, 

Thine  eyes  still  bla,ck  and  quick,  thy  tones  and  words 

Still  gay,  thy  laugh  shrill  as  a  mocking  bird's  ! 

Ah  !  but  I  think  thy  Father  God  was  near 

His  daughter's  dwelling-place  at  last,  my  dear  ! 

That  quiet  day  I  looked  upon  thee  last, 

I  had  called  at  midday  as  thy  porch  I  passed, 

Found  thee  '  from  home,'  and  past  the  quiet  door 

Away  was  turning,  when,  from  the  first  floor, 

Thy  quick  voice  called  me  ;  and  upstairs  I  went, 

To  find  my  lady  lying  indolent, 

Pillow'd  in  state  upon  her  stately  bed, 

A  pretty  ribbon'd  night-cap  on  her  head, 

While  on  her  hollow  cheeks'  false  hectic  bloom 

Strange  shade  fell  sadly  from  the  darken'd  room. 

And  there  upon  thy  pillow,  partly  read, 

Feydeau's  last  fever-piece  ;  around  thee  spread 

Old  playbills,  pink  and  yellow,  white  and  green, 

Whereon  in  mighty  capitals  was  seen 
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Thine  own  triumphant  name.     Alas  !  alas  ! 

Shall  I  forget  till  life  and  memory  pass 

Thy  look  of  blended  pleasure,  pride,  and  pain, 

Thy  eager  laughter,  garrulous  and  vain. 

Thy  tremulous,  feverish  voice  and  fretful  glee, 

As  thou  didst  prattle,  pointing  out  to  me. 

With  a  lean,  palsied  finger,  dead  and  cold, 

Thy  mighty  triumphs  in  the  days  of  old  ? 

And  suddenly  (my  child,  shall  I  forget  ? — 

The  voice,  the  tone,  the  look,  all  linger  yet  !) 

The  feverish  emotion  grew  too  much ; 

And  with  a  passionate,  spasmodic  clutch, 

Thou  didst  against  my  shoulder  wildly  press 

Thy  cheek,  once  warm  with  life  and  loveliness, 

And  moaning  madly  over  thy  lost  years 

Hysterically  break  to  bitterest  tears  ! 

What  comfort  could  I  give  ?  ere,  once  more  gay, 

Thou  with  light  hand  didst  sweep  the  tears  away. 

And  break,  with  fretful  wish  and  eager  will, 

To  laughter  sadder  still ; 

Prattling,  in  thy  most  artificial  tone, 

Words  to  make  Angels  moan  ! 

And  here  's  the  end  of  all.     And  on  thy  bed 
Thou  liest,  Kitty  Kemble,  lone  and  dead  j 
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And  on  thy  clammy  cheek  there  Hngers  faint 
The  deep  dark  stain  of  a  hfe's  rouge  and  paint  j 
And,  Kitty,  all  thy  sad  days  and  thy  glad 
Have  left  thee  lying  for  thy  last  part  clad, 
Cold,  silent,  on  the  earthly  Stage  ;  and  while 
Thou  liest  there  with  dark  and  dreadful  smile. 
The  feverish  footlights  of  the  World  flash  bright 
Into  thy  face  with  a  last  ghastly  light ; 
And  while  thy  friends  all  sighing  rise  to  go, 
The  great  black  Curtain  droppeth,  slow,  slow,  slow. 

God  help  us  !     We  spectators  turn  away ; 
Part  sad,  we  think,  part  merry,  was  the  Play. 
God  help  the  lonely  player  now  she  stands 
Behind  the  darken'd  scenes  with  clay-cold  hands, 
And  gropes  her  way  at  last,  with  wondering  face, 
Out  of  the  dingy  place, 

Turning  towards  Home,  poor  worn  and  weary  one. 
Now  the  last  scene  is  done. 
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I  DO  not  sing  for  Maidens.     They  are  roses 
Blowing  along  the  pathway  I  pursue  : 

No  sweeter  things  the  wondrous  world  discloses, 
And  they  are  tender  as  the  morning  dew. 

Blessed  be  maids  and  children  :  day  and  night 

Their  holy  scent  is  with  me  as  I  write. 

I  do  not  sing  for  School-boys  or  School-men. 

To  give  them  ease  I  have  no  languid  theme 
When,  weary  with  the  wear  of  book  and  pen, 

They  seek  their  trim  poetic  Academe  ; 
Nor  can  I  sing  them  amorous  ditties,  bred 
Of  too  much  Ovid  on  an  empty  head. 
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I  do  not  sing  aloud  in  measured  tone 

Of  those  fair  paths  the  easy-soul'd  pursue  ;  • 

Nor  do  I  sing  for  Lazarus  alone, 
I  sing  for  Dives  and  the  Devil  too. 

Ah !  would  the  feeble  song  I  sing  might  swell 

As  high  as  Heaven,  and  as  deep  as  Hell  ! 

I  sing  of  the  stain'd  outcast  at  Love's  feet, — 
Love  with  his  wild  eyes  on  the  evening  light ; 

I  sing  of  sad  lives  trampled  down  like  wheat 
Under  the  heel  of  Lust,  in  Love's  despite  ; 

I  glean  behind  those  wretched  shapes  ye  see 

In  the  cold  harvest-fields  of  Infamy. 

I  sing  of  death-beds  (let  no  man  rejoice 

Till  that  last  piteous  touch  of  all  is  given  !) ; 

I  sing  of  Death  and  Life  with  equal  voice, 

Heaven  watching  Hell,  and  Hell  illumed  by  Heaven. 

I  have  gone  deep,  far  down  the  infernal  stair — 

And  seen  the  spirits  congregating  there. 

I  sing  of  Hope,  that  all  the  lost  may  hear ; 

I  sing  of  Light,  that  all  may  feel  its  ray  ; 
I  sing  of  Souls,  that  no  one  man  may  fear ; 

I  sing  of  God,  that  some  perchance  may  pray. 
Angels  in  Hosts  have  praised  Him  loud  and  long. 
But  Lucifer's  shall  be  the  harvest  song. 
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Oh,  hush  a  space  the  sounds  of  voices  light 

Mix'd  to  the  music  of  a  lover's  lute. 
Stranger  than  dream,  so  luminously  bright, 

The  eyes  are  dazzled  and  the  mouth  is  mute, 
Sits  Lucifer  singing  to  sweeten  care, 
Twining  iinmorteUes  in  his  hoary  hair  ! 
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